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SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 

German -Polish Relations from January, 1934 . to 
January, 1939. 

The governing factor in the relations between Germany and 
Poland during this period was the German-Polish Agreement 
of the 26th January, 1934 (No. 1, pp. 37-8). This agreement, 
which was valid for ten years, provided that in no circum- 
stances would either party “ proceed to the application of 
force for the purpose of reaching a decision ” in any dispute 
between them. In the five years after the signature of this 
pact Herr Hitler made a number of speeches friendly to Poland 
(Nos. 2-8, pp. 38-41). Poland was “the home of a great, 
nationally-conscious people” (21st May, 1935). It would be 
“ unreasonable and impossible,” so Herr Hitler acknowledged, 
“ to deny a State of such a size as this any outlet to the sea ” 
(7th March, 1936). The agreement “has worked out to the 
advantage of both sides ” (30th January, 1937). 

Deterioration in the European situation resulting 
from German action against Czecho- Slovakia 
on March 15, 1939. 

The position after the German occupation of Czecho- 
slovakia was summarized in speeches by the Prime Minister 
at Birmingham on the 17th March (No. 9, pp. 41-7) and by 
Viscount Halifax, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in the 
House of Lords on the 20th March, 1939 (No. 10, pp. 47-55). 
Mr. Chamberlain described the German occupation as “ in 
complete disregard of the principles laid down by the German 
Government itself,” and asked : “ Is this the end of an old 
adventure, or is it the beginning of a new ? Is this the last 
attack upon a small State, or is it to be followed by others ? ” 
Lord Halifax stated that the action of the German Govern- 
ment was “ a complete repudiation of the Munich Agreement 
and a denial of the spirit in which the negotiators of that agree- 
ment bound themselves to co-operate for a peaceful settle- 
ment.” On the 23rd March the Prime Minister stated in the 
House of Commons that His Majesty’s Government, while not 
wishing “ to stand in the way of any reasonable efforts on the 
part of Germany to expand her export trade,” was resolved 
“ by all means in our power ” to oppose a “ procedure under 
which independent States are subjected to such pressure under 
threat of force as to be obliged to yield up their independence ” 
(No. 11, pp, 55-6). In a conversation of the 27th Ma;. 
between Sir Nevile Henderson, His Majesty's Ambassador in 
Berlin, and Field-Marshal Goring, the Ambassador warned the 
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Field-Marshal that. Great Britain and, France would^ be in-' 
-TOlved in war with Germany' if Germany attempted' to settle 
German-Polish differences by unilateral action such as would 
compel the Poles to resort to arms to safeguard their indepen- 
dence ”, (No. 12, pp. -56-9).. , ■ . - 

Geririan-Polish discussions (April-May, 1939). 

In a speech to the Reichstag on the 28th April, Herr Hitler 
' announced that he Had made proposals to the Polish Govern- 
ment that Danzig should return, as a Free .City into tlie frame- 
■ work of the Reich, and , that Germany should receive, a route 
and railway, with ^extra-territorial status through the Corridor 
in exchange for a 25 -years’ pact: of non-aggressipn and a . 

■ feco^ition pf .the existing German-Polish 'boundaries as 

_ : “ ultirnaie.” On the same day a memorandum to this effect . 

. was /given to . the Polish _ Government.; The, German pro- 
posals, , which had been presented for, the, first time on the 
. ,21st March, ,- 1939,, i,e., less than' a. week after the- German 
occupation of Pra^e, were now described, as “ the very mini- 
mum' which must be demanded from the point , of view of 
German interests.” Herr Hitler also claimed that the German- . 
Polish Agreenient of January 1934 -was incompatible with, the 
Anglo-PolisH promises- of mutual a^ssistance and therefore was 
no longer binding (Nos. 13. and 14, 'pp. 59-67). 

On . the 5th May the Polish Government replied .to. the 
German Government with an explanation of their point of 

■ view, the. Polish note repeated the counter-proposals which 

■ the Polish Gpvemrhent had put forward as a basis, for negotia- 
tion in reply to 'the'German proposals, and refuted the German 
ar^ment that the Anglo-Polish guarantee: was in any way 
incompatible with the German-Polish Agi'eement (No. 16, 
pp.: 72--6). , The Polish Minister for Foreign.Affairs elaborated 
his country’s case in a speech made in the Polish Parliament. 

, on the Stli May. The Minister said -that the Polish Goyern- 
menf regarded the German proposals as a demand for unr- 
lateral concessions.” He a.dded . that Poland was, ready to 
approach objectively ” and with “their utmost goodwill 
any .points raised for discussion by the German Government, 
but that two conditions were 'necessary if the, discussions were 
to be of real value (1) peaceful intentions, (2) peaceful methods 
of procedure (No. 15, pp. 67-:72). . , ‘ . , 

The Polish memorandum reminded the German Government 
that-no formal reply to the, Polish counter-proposals had been 
received- for a month, and that only on the 28th April the 
Polish Government learned that “ the mere fact of the formula- 
tion . of counter -proposals instead of the acceptance of the , 
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verbal German suggestions without ■ alteration or reservation 
had been regarded by the Reich as a refusal of discussions ” 
(No. 16, p. 74). - 

The Anglo-Polish Agreement. 

On the 31st March, 1939, the Prime Minister announced the 
assurance of British and French support to Poland in the 
event of any action which clearly threatened Polish indepen- 
dence, and which the Polish Government accordingly con- 
sidered it vital to resist” (No. 17, p. 77). An Anglo-Polish 
communique issued on the 6th .April recorded the assurances 
of mutual support agreed upon by the British and Polish 
Governments,- “ pending the completion of the permanent 
agreement ” (No. 18, pp. 77 -$). The Agreement of Mutual 
Assistance was signed ' on the 25th August. The articles 
defined the mutual guarantee in case of aggression by a 
European Power , (No. 19, pp. 78-80). 

Developments in Anglo-German relations and in 
the general British attitude towards the Inter- 
national situation (April-June, 1939). 

Anglo-German as well as German-Polish relations de- 
teriorated after the German occupation of Czecho-Slovakia'. 
On the 1st April Herr Hitler made a speech at Wilhclmshaven 
in which he attacked Great Britain and British policy towards 
Germany, and attempted a justification of German policy 
(No. 20, pp. 81-90). Herr Hitler spoke in the Reichstag on 
the 28th April announcing the denunciation by Germany of 
the Anglo-German Naval Agreements (No. 21, pp. 91-4). On 
the 27th April a memorandum to this effect was sent to the 
British Government (No. 22, pp. 95-6). On the 16th June 
Viscount Halifax again denied to the German Ambassador in 
London that Great Britain or any other Power was “ en- 
circling” Germany (No. 23, pp,96-7). A week later (23rd June) 
His Majesty’s Government sent a reasoned protest to the 
German Government denying the validity of the German 
unilateral denunciation of the Anglo-German Naval Agree- 
ments, and also refuting the arguments of fact (i.e., persistent 
British hostility to Germany) by which Herr Hitler attempted 
to justify his denunciation of the Naval Agreements (No. 24, 
pp. 97-103). 

In view of these facts and of the increasing international 
tension, Viscount Halifax took the opportunity, in a speech at 
Chatham House on the 29th June, to define at some length 
the attitude and policy of Great Britain. He explained the 
reason for the obligations which Great Britain had undertaken 
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in the Conlinchl of Europe. He discussed Anglo-German , 
relations and .stated that Great Britain had ho wish to isolate 
Germany, and that, if Germany wished, “a policy: of co- 
operation ” could be adopted at once. “ British policy rests 
on twin foundations of purpose. One is determination to 
resist force. The other is our recognition of the world's 
desire to get on with the constructive work of building peace ’’ 
(No., 25, pp. 103-11). 


Deterioration in the local situation at Danzig (June 3- 
Juiy 3, 1939). * 

With the increase of agitation in the Reich the local situation 
at Danzig rapidly became wor.se. On the 3rd June the Presi- 
dent of the Danzig Senate made accusations against FoJisli 
customs inspectors (No. 26, pp. 111-12). The Polish Govern- 
ment on the 10th June replied with a denial of the accusations 
and a statement of. the legal rights of Poland >n 
Danzic (No. 27, pp. 112-14). On the 27th June the Pohsh 
Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs told Sir H. Kennard, His 
Majesty’s Ambassador in Warsaw that a 
formed in Danzig (No. 28, pp. 114-15), on the 28th and 
30th June, and on the 1st July. Mr. Shepherd, His Majesty s 
Consul-General in Danzig, reported upon 
^ the citv (Nos. 29, 31, 33, pp; 115, 117, 119). On the 39th, 

June in view of the gravity of the situation, VuscountF^hfaN 
.siigccstcd consultation between the j; 

Governments for the co-ordination of their 
p i 17) Meanwhile, the Pohsh Government maintained a 

restrained attitude (Nos. 32 and 34, pp. H8-19 and 120). 


British attitude towards developments in Danzig 

(Julv 10-15, 19.39). 

it was before Poland had reccned / faced with 

Britain that the Polish Government proposals,, 

unilateral Gcrihan action, had rephe . | rl^at the 

by. putting forward certain counter-p 1 proposals was 

cause of the Polish refusal to accept the ‘ jn the 

to be found in the character P jP ‘, the British 

manner and timing of their presentation an 
guarantee of Poland. 
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On the 14th July Sir Nevilc Henderson discussed vyith Baron 
von Weizsackcr, German State Secretary at the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, a statement by one of the Gerrhan Under- 
secretaries that “ Herr Hitler vyas copmcsd_ that England 
would never fight over Danzig.” Sir _ Nevilc Henderson 
repeated the affirmation already- made by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that, in the event of German aggression. Great Britain 
would support Poland in resisting force by force (No. 36, 
pp. 123-5). -• 

Temporary easing in the Danzig sitaatloa (July 19- 
August 2). « 

After the tension in Danzig at the end 6f-. June there was a 
temporary lull in the situation. The Acting British Consul- 
General at Danzig reported on the 19th July that Herr Forster, 
the leader of the National Socialist party in Danzig, had stated, 
after an interview with Herr Hitler, that “ nothing will be done 
on the German side to provoke a conflict,” and that the Danzig 
question could “ wait if necessary until next year or even 
longer” (No. 37, pp. 125-6). On the 21st July Viscount 
Halifax instructed Mr. Norton, His Majesty’s Charge d’ Affaires 
at Warsaw, to impress upon the Polish Government the need 
for caution (No. 38, pp. 127-8). M. Beck replied, on the 
25th July, that the Polish Government, was -equally anxious 
for a detente (No. 39, pp. 128-9). On the previous day Flerr 
Forster Had again stated that “ the Danzig question could, if 
nece.ssary, wait a year or more ” (No. 40, p. 129). On the 
31st July and the 2nd August, however. Sir H. Kennard 
reported less hopefully about the position (Nos. 41 and 42, 
pp. 129-31). 

Further deterioration in the situation at Danzig 
(August 4-16). 

On the 4th August M. Beck told His Majesty’s Charge 
d’Affaires at Warsaw that the Danzig Senate had that day 
informed Polish customs inspectors at four posts in Danzig 
that henceforward they would not be allowed to carry out their 
duties. The Polish Government took “ a very serious view ” 
of this step (No. 43, pp. 131-2). Similar news came from Mr. 
Shepherd at Danzig (No. 44, p. 132). On the 9th August Sir 
H. Kennard reported that the Polish attitude was “ firm but 
studiously moderate ” ; (No. 45, pp. 1 32-3). A day later. Sir H. 
Kennard reported to His Majesty’s Govemment a communica- 
tion made by the German Government to the Polish Charge 
d’Affaires at Berlin on the Danzig question, and the Polish 
reply to this communication, M. Beck drew the attention of 
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Sir H. ^Kcnnard .tD ,“ the very serious nature of the German 
acf>iarc/ie ^ it was the, first time that the Reich had directly 
intervened in the dispute betweetv Poland, and' the Danzig " 
Senate (No. 46, pp, ] 33-4). The Polish Government in their 
reply to the German note vcrhalc staled that they would “ react 
to any attempt by the authorities of the Free City v/hich might 
tend to compromise the rights and interests which Poland 
possesses there, in virtue of her agreements, by the employ- 
ment of such means and measures as they alone think fit to 
adopt, and wfil consider any future intervention by the German 
Government to the detriment of these rights and interests as 
an act of aggression (No. 47, pp. 1 35-6), 

Sir Nevile Henderson on the 15th Au^st discussed \yith 
Baron von Wcizsackcr the deterioration in the Danzig position; 
and pointed out that if the Poles “ were compelled by any act 
of Germany to resort to arms to defend themselves, there was - , 
not a shadow of doiibt that we would give them our full armed 
support, . . . . Germany would be making a tragic mistake 
if she imagined the contrary.” Baron yon Weizsiicker himself- 
observed that the situation in one respect vvas even worse, 
than last 3’car, as Mr. Chamberlain could not again come out 
to Germany.” Baron von Wcizsackcr also ..discounted the 
character of Russian help to Poland and ‘‘thought that the, 
U.S.S.R. would even in the end join in sharing, the Polish 
spoils ” (No. 48, pp. -136-9). ■ , . . ' ' , 

Meanwhile, on the lUh August, M. Burckhardt had' a 
conversation with Herr Hitler at Berchtesgadeu at. the latter's- 
request, in which the question of Darizig and the general 
European situation were discussed (No. 49, p. 139). .Viscount 
Halifax, who still hoped that Herr Hitler might avoid war, 
advised the Polish Government to make it clear that they 
remained ready for negotiations over Danzig (Nos, 50 and 51, 
pp, 140-1). 

Treatment of the German Minority in Poland 
(Ati.gust 24-27). - 

During the course of the correspondence outlined in this 
section. Sir H. Kennard reported that the Gemjan press 
campaign about the persecution of the . German mmoyty in 
Poland was a “ gross distortion and exaggeration of the facts , , , 
(No. 52, pp.= 141-3.) On the. 26th August Sir H. Kennard 
reported frontier incidents which had been provoked by up 
Germans. They had not caused , the Poles to change tlicir 
“calm and strong attitude of defericc ” (No, 53, p. 143). .Ke- 
ports of unfounded German allegations against the Polss were 
also sent by Sir H. Kennard on the 26 th and 27th August 
(Nos. 54 and 55, p, 144). ■ , 



Developments leading immediately to the outbreak 
of hostilities between Great Britain and Germany 
(August 24-September 3). 

The Prime Minister's letter to Herr Hitler {^Augitst 22) and Herr 

Hitler's interview with Sir Nevile_ Henderson (Augiisr 23). 

On the 22nd August, after the publication of the news of 
Herr von Ribbentrop’s visit to Moscow to sign a non-aggression 
pact with the U.S.S.R., the Prime Minister sent a personal 
letter to Herr Hitler. Mr. Chamberlain once again gave a 
clear statement of the British obligations to Poland, and stated 
that “ whafever may prove to be the nature of the German- 
.Soviet Agreement, it cannot alter Great Britain’s obligation." 
He added that “ it has been alleged that, if His Majesty’s 
Government had made their position more clear in 1914, 
the great catastrophe would have been avoided. Whether 
or not there is any force in that allegation. His Majesty's 
Government are resolved that on this occasion there shall be 
no such tragic -misunderstanding.” (No. 56, pp. 145-6). 
On the 23rd August Sir Nevilc Henderson report^ his first 
interview with Herr Hitler, earlier in the day. Herr Hitler 
was “ excitable and uncompromising ” ; his language was 
“ violent and exaggerated both as regards England and Poland.” 
Herr Hitler obseivcd, in reply to His Majesty’s Ambassador’s 
repeated warnings that direct action against Poland would 
mean war with Great Britain, that “ Germany had nothing 
to lose, and Great Britain much ; .that he did not desire war, 
but would not shrink from it if it was necessary, and that his 
people v/ere much more behind him than last September. 
(No. 57, pp. 146-9). 

Herr Hitler was calmer at a second talk, but no less uncom- 
promising. He put the whole responsibility for war on Great 
Britain, and maintained that Great Britain v/as “ determined 
to destroy and exterminate Germany. He was, he said, 
50 years old ; he preferred war now to when he would be 55 
or 60.” He said that ” England was fighting for lesser races, 
whereas he was fighting only for Germany.” (No. 58, pp. 
149-150). 

The German reply to the Prime Minister’s letter was given 
to His Majesty’s Ambassador on the . 23rd August. Herr 
Hitler stated that the British promise to assist Poland would 
make no difference to the determination of the Reich to safe- 
guard German interests, and that the precautionary British 
military measures announced in the Prime Minister’s letter 
of the 22nd August would be followed fay the mobilisation of 
the German forces. (No. 60, pp. 151-3). 
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Pact {August 23) 

Appmntincijt of Herr Forster as Head of the State of the Free 
City of Danzig {August 23). 


^1*1*^*^ declared by decree of the Danzig Senate, 

on the 23rd August, Head of the State (Staatsoberhaunt) 
of the Free City of Danzig (No. 62, pp. 154-5). The Polish 

to the Senate against the illegality 
of this appointment (No. 63, pp. 155-6). 


Speeches by the Prime Minister and Viscount Halifax on the 
Danzig and general German-Polish situation arid the deter- 
mination of Great Britain to honour British obligations 
to Poland {August 24). , {Nos. 64 and 65, pp. 156-69). 

Attempts by the Polish Government to establish contact with the 
German Government {August 24). 

Jn view of the increasing tension in Danzig, M. Beck told 
Sir H. Kennard that he considered the situatibn “ most grave," 
and that he had asked the Polish Ambassador in Berlin to seek 
an immediate intcrv'icw with the German State Secretary 
(No. 66, pp- 169-70). This interview could not, however, 
be arranged, since Baron von Weizsacicer w-as at Berchtesgaden, 
but the Polish Ambas.sador had an interview in the afternoon 
of the 24th August with Field-Marshal Goring. The Field- 
Mai'shal regretted that “ his policy of maintaining friendly 
relations with Poland .should have come to nought, and admitted 
tliat he no longer had influence to do much in the matter.” 
The Field-Marshal hinted that Pbland should abandon her 
alliance with Great Britain, and left the Polish Government 
with the impression that Germany was aiming at a free hand 
in Eastern Europe' (No. 67, pp. 170-1). 


Interview between Sir N. Henderson and Herr Hitler, and 
German verbal communication" of August 25. 

On the 25th August Herr Hitler sent for Nevile Henderson 
and asked hini to^fiv to London to ” put the case ” to His 
Majcscy’s Government. The “case,” which included an 
offer of friendship with Great Britain, once the Polish question 
had been solved, was contained in a verbal communication 
made to His Majesty’s Ambassador (No. 68, pp. 171-3). 
During the discussion with Herr Hitler, Sir Nevile Henderson 
stated once more that . Great Britain “ could not go back on 
her word to Poland,” and would insist upon a settlement by 
negotiation. Herr Hitler refused to. guarantee a negotiated 
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settlement on the ground that “ Polish provocation might 
at any moment render German intervention to protect German 
nationals inevitable.” (No. 69, pp. 173-5). 

Convspondence between the British and Polish Governments, 
August 25-27. 

On the 25th August Viscount Halifax suggested to the Polish 
Governrreit the establishment of a corps of neutral observers, 
who would enter upon their functions if it were found possible 
to open negotiations (No 70, p. 175). He also suggested the 
possibility of negotiating over an exchange of populations 
(No. 71, p. 175). M. Beck raised no objection in principle 
to either proposal (No. 72, p. 176). 

.Reply of His Majesty's Government, dated August 28, to Herr 
Hitler's communications of August 23 and 25 {No. 60, 
pp. 151-3 and No. 68, pp. 171-3) : interview of August 28 
between Sir Nevile Henderson and Herr Hitler : speech of the 
Prime Minister in the House of Commons on August 29. 

On the 28th August Viscount Halifax informed the Polish 
Government through Sir H. Kennard that in the British reply 
to Herr Hitler “ a clear distinction ” would be drawn between 
“ the method of reaching agreement on German-Polish 
differences and the nature of the solution to be arrived at. 
As to the method, we (His Majesty’s Government) wish to 
express our clear view that direct discussion on equal terms 
between the parties is the proper means.” (No. 73, pp. 176-7.) 

The reply of His Majesty’s Government, suggesting direct 
discussion between the German and Polish Governments, 
was presented to Herr Hiller by Sir N. Henderson on the 28th 
August (No. 74, pp. 177-80). His Majesty’s Government 
stated they had “ already received a definite assurance from the 
Polish Government that they arc prepared to enter into dis- 
cussions,” and that, if such direct discussion led, as they hoped, 
to agreement, " the way would be open to the negotiation of 
that wider and more complete understanding between Great 
Britain and Germany which' both countries desire.” In his 
interview of the 28th August with Herr Hitler, Sir N. Henderson 
repeated the British readiness to reach an Anglo-Gcrman 
understanding, “ but only on the basis of a peaceful and freely 
negotiated solution of the Polish question.” Sir Nevile 
Henderson pointed out to Herr Hitler that “ it lay with him 
(Herr Hitler) as to whether he preferred a unilateral solution 
which would mean war as regards Poland, or British friend- 
ship.” Herr Hiller, who said that ” his army was ready and 
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eager for battle,” would not answer at once whether he would 
negotiate directly with Poland (No. '75, pp. lSO-3). ; , ■ 

• August the Prime Minister once more explained 

o Commons the, British standpoint (No. 77, pp, 

j o3-8}. . , , 


Iiitci'vicw of August '29 between Sir N. Henderson and Herr 
Hitler, and Genuon. demand for the arrival of a Polish 
representative in Berlin by August 30. 

At 7.15 p.m. on the 29th August Sir N. Henderson received 
from Herr Hitler the German answer that the German Govern- 
ment was prepared to accept the British -proposal for direct 
German-Polish negotiations, but counted on the arrival of a 
Polish plenipotentiary by the 30th August (No. 78, pp. 188-90). 
Tiic British Ambas^dor remarked that the latter demand 
“ sounded like an ultimatum,” but, after some heated remarks, 
both Herr Hitler and Her yon Ribbentrop assured the Ambassa- 
dor “that, it was only intended to stress the urgency of the 
moment ” (No. 79, p. 191). The interview was “ of a stormy 
character.” Sir N. Henderson thought , that ' Herr Hitler 
was “ far less reasonable” than on the 28th August (No. 80, 
pp. ,191-2). . , - 

At 4 a.m, on.the 30th August Sir N. Henderson, on instruc- 
tions from His Majesty’s Government, informed’ the German 
Government that it would be “ unreasonable to expect the 
British Government to produce a Polish representative in 
Berlin ” by the 30th August, and that " the German Govern- 
ment must not expect this ” (Nos. 81 and 82, pp. 192-3). 

Exchange of correspondence between His Majesty's Government 
and the Polish Government on August 30. 

Sir H. Kennard also reported his opinion that the Polish 
Government could not be induced to send a representative 
immediately to Berlin to discuss a settlement on the basis 
proposed by Herr Hitler. “They would certainly sooner 
light and perish rather than submit to such hurriiliation, 
especially after the exarhples of Czecho-Slovakia, Lithuania, 
and Austria” (No. 84, . pp. 193-4). On this same day 
the Polish Government gave their assurance, m reply to advice 
from .Viscount Halifax, to avoid any kind of provocation 
(No. 85. p. 194), that they had no intention of provoking 
any incidents, in spite of the provocation at Danzig, which was 
becoming “ more and more intolerable” (No. 86, p. 195). 
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' Exchange of correspondence between the British and German 
Governments with regard to the opening of direct Gennan- 
Polish negotiations {August 30). 

At 2.45 p.m. and again at 5.30 p.m. on the 30th August His 
Majesty’s Government instructed Sir N. Henderson to inform 
the German Government of the representations which the 
British Government had made in Warsaw for the avoidance 
of all frontier incidents and urged the German Government 
to reciprocate (Nos. 83 and 87, pp. 193 and 195). They 
repeated at 6.50 p.m., in view of the German insistence on the 
point, that it was “ wholly unreasonable ” for the German 
Government to insist upon the arrival in Berlin of a Polish 
representative with full powers to receive German proposals, 
and that they could not advise the Polish Government in 
this sense. They suggested the normal procedure of giving 
the Polish Ambassador the German proposals for transmission 
to Warsaw (No, 88, pp. 195-6). - 

At midnight on the 30th-31st August Sir N. Henderson 
handed to Herr von Ribbentrop the full British reply to the 
German letter of the 29th August (No. 78, pp. 188-90). 
The reply noted the German Government’s acceptance of 
the British proposal for direct German-Polish discussions, 
and of the “ position of His Majesty’s Government as to 
Poland’s vital interests and independence.” The reply also 
noted that the. German Government accepted “in principle 
the condition that any settlcrricnt should be made the subject 
of an international guarantee.” His Majesty's Government 
stated that they were informing the Polish Government of 
the German Government’s reply. “ The method of contact 
and arrangements for discussions must obviously be agreed 
with all urgency between the German and Polish Governments, 
but in His Majesty’s Government’s view it would be imprac- 
ticable to establish contact so early as to-day {i.e., the 30ih 
August) (No. 89, pp. 196-7). 

The British reply was also telegraphed to the Polish Govern- 
ment, and Viscount Halifax hoped that “ provided the method 
and general arrangemer.t for discussions can be satisfactorily 
agreed,” the Polish Government, which had authorised His 
Majesty’s Government to say that they were prepared to enter 
into direct discussions, would be ready to do without delay 
(No. 90, pp. 197-9). 

In his interview at midnight the 30th-31st August with Herr 
von Ribbentrop, Sir N. Henderson suggested that the German 
Government should adopt the normal procedure of making 
contact with the Polish Government, i.e., that when the German 
proposals were ready the Polish Ambassador should be invited 
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to call and to receive tlicsc proposals “ for transmission to his 
Oovernmciit with a view to the immediate' opening of 
negotiations.” . 

“Herr von Ribbentrop’s reply was to produce a lengthy 
document wliicli he read out in German aloud at top-speed.” 
n hen F-Iis Majesty's Ambassador asked, for the text of the pro- 
posals in the document, he was told that it was “ now too late.” 
as a Polish representative had not arrived in Berlin by rriidnight 
(the 30-3 1st August). Sir N.'Henderson described this pro- 
cedure as an “ ultimatum,” in spite of the assurances previously 
given by the German Government. He asked why Herr 
yon Ribbentrop could not adopt the normal procedure, give 
him a.copy of the proposals, and ask the Polish Ambassador 
to call on him (Herr von Ribbentrop) to receive them. “ In 
the most violent terms Herr von Ribbentrop said that he would 
never ask the Polish Ambassador to visit him,” though he 
hinted that it might be diflerent if the Polish Ambassador 
asked for ah interview (No. 92, pp. lv9-200). , 

Exchange of correspondence between the British, and Polish 

Governments on August 31 with regard to direct negotiations. 

dn hearing of the reply of His Majesty’s Government to 
the German Government (No. 89, pp. 196-7) on the subject 
of direct German-Polish negotiations, M. Beck said, that he 
would do “ everything possible to, facilitate the efforts of His 
Majesty’s Government.” He promised the “ considered 
reply of his Government” by midday on the 31st August 
(No.’ 93, pp. 200-1). Later on the 31st August Viscount 
Halifax advised the Polish Government immediately to instruct 
the Polish Ambassador in Berlin to say that he was ready to 
transriiit to his Government any proposals made by the German 
Government so that they (the Polish Government) “may at 
once consider them and make suggestions for early discussions” 

(No. 95, pp. 201-2). o. TT r, • 

At 6.30 p.m. on the 31st August Sir H. Kennard communi- 
cated to Lo'^don the formal Polish confirmation of the readiness 
of the Polish Government to enter into direct discussions with 
the German Government on the basis proposed by Great 
Britain (No. 97, p. 203). M. Beck .said that “ he would 
"now instruct M. Lipski [Polish Ambassador m Benin] to seek 
un interview cither with the (German), Minister for Fore^n 
Affairs or the State Secretary ” in order to establish contact for 
the initiation of direct discussions, but that the Polish Ambassa- 
dor would not be authorised to receive a document containing 
the German proposals, since, “ in view of ]^st experience, it 
might -be accompanied by some sort , of ultimatum. Jn M. 
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Beck’s view “ it was essential that contact should be made, in 
the first instance,” for the discussion of details “ as to where, 
with whom, and on what basis negotiations should be com- 
menced ” (No. 96, p. 202). 

Gennan proposals for German-Polish settlement, presented to the 
British Ambassador in Berlin at 9.15 p.rn. on Augnst 31, am! 
German invasion of Poland on September 1. 

It was not until 9.15 p.m. on the 31st August that the German 
Government gave Sir N. Henderson a copy of their proposals, 
which had been read to him so rapidly by Herr von Ribbentrop 
on the previous night. The German Government stated that 
the note contained the sixteen points of their proposed settle- 
ment, but that, as the Polish plenipotentiary, with powers “ not 
only to discuss but to conduct and conclude negotiations,” had 
not arrived in Berlin, they regarded their proposals as ” to all 
intents and purposes rejected ” (No. 98, pp, 204-8). At 
11 p.m. Viscount Halifax telephoned instructions to Sir N. 
Henderson to inform the German Government that the Polish 
Government were taking steps to establish contact with them 
through the Polish Ambassador in Berlin (No. 99, p. 208). At 
9 p.m. British summer time the German Government had, 
however, broadcast their proposals together with the statement 
that they regarded them as having been rejected. Tliey had. 
however, never been communicated to the Polish Government 
and all means of communication between the Polish Ambassa- 
dor in Berlin and the Polish Government had been cut off. 

As a final attempt to meet the German demands. Viscount 
Halifax telegraphed to Sir H. Kennard in the night of the 
31st August-lst September his view that the Polish Ambassador 
in Berlin might receive a document for transmission to hh 
.Government and might say that “ (o) if it contained anything 
like an ultimatum, the Polish Government would certainly be 
unable to discuss on such a basis ; and (6) that, in any case, in 
the view of the Polish Government, questions as to the renne 
of the negotiations, the basis on which they should be held, and 
the persons to take part in them, must be discussed and decided 
between the two Governments ” (No. 100, pp. 20S-9). 

In answer to this telegram. Sir H. Kennard replied on the 
1st September that M. Lipski “had already called on the 
German Foreign Minister at 6.30 p.m.” on the 31 si August. 

“ In view of this fact, which was followed by the German 
invasion of Poland at dawn to-day (1st September), it v.as 
clearly useless for me to take the action suggested ” (No. 101. 
p. 210). 

These facts were announced to the House of Commons by 
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the Prime Minister on the 1st September (No. 105, pp 212- 
216). A further “explanatory note, upon the actual course of 
^^ents, reprinted from White Paper (Misc. No, 8 fI93oV 
Cmd. 6102) (No, 104, p. 21 1) should be read in connexion with 
Herr Hitlers version of events as given in his speech of the 
1st September to the Reichstag (No. 106, pp. 217-22) and in 
his proclamation to the German army (No, 107, p. 222). 


Reunion of Danzig with the Reich (September 1), 

On the 1 st September Herr Forster announced in a proclama- 
tion to the people of Danzig the reunion of Danzig with the 
Reich. He telegraphed an account of his action to Herr Hitler, 
who replied at once accepting the reunion and ratifying the 
so-called legal act by which it was brought about (No. lOS 
pp'. 222-4). ■ ' ■ ■ , , , 


Action taiccn hy His Majesty's Government after the receipt of 
, ncH’s of the German attack on Poland (September 1-3). 

On the 1st September, after His Majesty's Government had 
received news of the German invasion of Poland, Viscount 
Halifax instructed Sir N. Henderson to. inform the German 
Government that the Governments of the United Kingdom 
and France considered that the German action had “ created 
conditions (viz,, an aggressive act of force against Poland 
threatening the independence of Poland) which call for the 
implementation by the Governments of the United Kingdom 
and France of the undertaking to Poland to come to her assist- 
ance,” Unless the German Government suspended all aggres- 
sive action against Poland, and promptly withdrew their forces , 
from Polish territory, His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom would “ w'ithout hesitation, fulfil their obligations to 
Poland.” Sir N. Henderson was authorised to. e,xplain, if 
asked, that this communication was “ in the nature of a warning,” 
and was “ riot to be considered as an ultimatum," but Viscount 
Halifax added, for Sir N. Henderson’s own inforriiation, that, 

“ if the German reply is unsatisfactory, the next stage will be 
either an. ultimatum with time-lirriit or an immediate declaration 
of war ” (Nos, 109 and 110, pp. 224-5). 

On the night of the lst-2nd September Sir N. Henderson 
reported, that he had made the necessary coriimunication to 
Herr von Ribbentrop at 9.30 , p.m. and had asked for an 
immediate . answer.^ Herr yon^ Ribbentrop replied that he 
would submit the communication to Herr Hitler (No. .Ill, • 
p. 225). Meanwhile, on the 1st September, the Polish Govern- 
ment announced to His Majesty’s Government that, although 
the Polish Ambassador in Berlin had seen Herr von Ribbentrop, 
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al 6.30 p.m. on the 3Jst Augii.';t, and had expressed the readi- 
ness of the Polish Government to enter into direct negotiations, 
Polish territory had been invaded, and the Polish Government 
had therefore been compelled to break off relations vdlh 
Germany fNo. 112, p. 226) (see also Nos. 113 and 115, pp. 
227, 228-9). At 10.50 a.m. on the 1st September Viscount 
Halifax sent for the German Charge d'Affaires in London, 
drew his attention to the reports which had reached His 
Majesty’s Government about German action against Poland 
and informed him that these reports “ created a veiy serious 
situation ” (No. 114, pp. 227-8). 

The Prime Minister on the 2nd September made a statement 
in the House of Commons, in the course of which he said that 
no answer had been received to the message sent to the German 
Government on the 1st September, requesting the ce.ssation of 
German aggression and the withdrawal of German troops from 
Poland. The Prime Minister also informed the House of 
proposals put forward by the Italian Government for a cessation 
of hostilities, but made it clear that His Majesty’s Government 
could not take part in any conference unless German aggression 
.ceased and German troops were withdrawn from Poland 
(No. 116, pp. 229-31). At 5 a.m. on the 3rd September 
Sir N. Henderson was instnicted to ask for an interview at 
9 a.m. with Herr von Ribbentrop and to inform him that, 
although His Majesty’s Government had warned the German 
Government of the results which would follow if Germany did 
not suspend all aggressive action against Poland, no answer 
had been received from the German Government. His. 
Majesty’s Government therefore staled that unless satisfactory 
assurances were received from the German Government not 
-later than 1 1 a.m. a state of war would exist between the United 
Kingdom and Germany (No. 118, p. 231-2). 

At 11.20 a.m. on the 3rd September the German Govern- 
ment replied with a statement of their case, concluding with 
the suggestion that His Majesty’s Government desired the 
destruction of the German people, and with the words, “ we 
shall answer any aggressive action on the part of England with 
the same weapons and in the same form ” (No. 119, pp. 232- 
235). Shortly aftenvards the Prime Minister announced in the 
House of Commons that Great Britain was at war with Germany 
(No. 120, pp. 235-6). This section of the documents con- 
cludes with Herr Hiller’s proclamations of the 3rd September 
to the German people and to the German army (No. 121, 
pp. 236-8). 

Attempts at Mediation by other States, 

The full text is given of the exchange of messages between 
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;hc Frcsidc-ni of the United States of America and His Majesty 
thcKingof Italy (Nos. 122 arid 123, pp. 238-40) ; the President 
of the United States of Airicrica and the President of Poland ; 
and the messages of the President of the United States of 
America to Herr Hitler (Nos. 124-127, pp. 240-3); the i 
broadcast appeal of the 23rd August by Mis Majesty the King i 
of the Belgians in the name of.thc Heads of States of the Oslo ! 
Group of Powers and the replies (Nos. 128-133, pp. 243-6) ; . 
the joint offer of mediation by His Majesty the King of the i 
Belgians, and Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands and •' 
the replies (Nos. 134-138, pp. 246-8) ; .the broadcast appeal ■ 
of the 24th August by His Holiness the Pope with the reply ; 
of His Majesty’s Government and telegrams describing a last i 
■peace attempt by the Pope on the 31st August, together with ( 
His Majesty’s Government’s reaction, are also given in full j 
(Nos. 139-142, pp. 248-51). - i 

A communique issued by the official Italian .Stefani news i. 
agency on the 4th September- recording the efforts made by • 
the Italian Governmerit to maintain peace is published as the ■ 
last document in this chapter (No. 143, pp. 252-3). 

The final Document (No. 144, pp. 253-4) is the Prime 
Minister’s broadcast of the 4th September, 1939, to the German 
People. ' . 


List of Principal Persons mentioned in the Docu- 
ments, showing their Official Positions. 


United Kingdom. 


Prime Minister 

Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs 

Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in 1914 

Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in 1935 

Leader of His Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion . . 

Polish Ambassador 
German Ambassador . . 
German Charge d’Affaircs 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Sir Edward Grey. 

Sir Samuel Hoarc. 

Mr. C. R. Attlee. 

Count Edward Raezynski. 
Herr von Dirliscn. 

Dr. Kordt. 


FnANCE. 

President of the Council M. Daladicr. 


Poland, 

Polish Statesman . . . . (The late) Marshal Pilsudski. 

Polish Statesman and Inspector- • 

General of Polish Army .. Marshal Smigly-Rydz. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs . . M. Josef Beck. 

Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs M. Arciszewski. 

British Ambassador , . . . Sir H. Kcnnard. 

British Charge d’Affaircs . . Mr. Norton. 
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■ .Danzig.: ^ \ 

League of Nations High Com- 
missioner - .. .. . .. . M. Burckhafdt. 

Polush Commissioner-General. . M. Chodacki. 

Naxi Gauleiter . . Herr Forster. 

i^rcsident of Senate , . . ■ ^ . . Herr Greiser. 

. State Counsellor dealing with 

Foreign Relations .. ... Dr, Boettcher. 

British Consul-General ' . .. Mr. G. Shepherd. 

Acting British Consul-General 
(from 10th July) . .. , Mr. F: M. Shepherd. 

Germany. , 

Prime Minister of Prussia, etc. . Field-Marshal Goring, , 

Nazi leader and Deputy to the 

Fiihrer .. ... ,. Herr Hess. 

Minister for Propaganda. . . Dr. Gocbbels. 

Minister for Foreign Alfaifs . . Herr von Ribbentrop. 

State Secretary at Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs . . ... Baron von Weizsackcr. 

Under-Secretary at Ministry for 
Foreign Afi'airs , ... .. Dr.Kcpplcr. 

Onicial . Interpreter at Ministry ... 

for Foreign Affairs . . . . Dr. Schmidt. 

Former Minister for Foreign 
Affairs . . . . . Freiherr von Neurath. 

British Ambassador ,. .. Sir Nevilc Hendersdn, 

Polish Ambassador .. ' .. M. Josef Lipski.' 

. Soviet Union. 

Leading Statesman ..; M. Stalin. 

Prime Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Aflairs M. Molotov, 

Czecho-Slovakia. . ■ , - 

Former President .. , Dr. Benes. 

President (after the Munich 
Agreement) ... Dr. Hacha. 

■ ■ ' Italy. ... 

Duce ... Signor Mussolini. 

British Ambassador ■ . . . , Sir P. Loraine. 
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Holy See. 


British Minister . . . . Mr. Osborne. 

Belgium. 

British Ambassador . , . . Sir R. Clive. 

Netherlands. 

British Minister . . . , Sir N. Bland. 

Lithuania. 

British Charge d’Affaires Mr. Preston. 
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Documents concerning German-Polish Relations and 
• THE Outbreak of Hostilities between Great Britain 
AND Germany on September 3, 1939. 


No 1. 

Text of German -Polish Agreement of January 26, 

1934. 

(Translation.) 

The German Government and the Polish Government con- 
sider that the time has come to introduce a new phase in the 
political relations between Germany and Poland by a direct 
understanding between State and State. They have, there- 
fore, decided to lay down the principles for the future 
development of these relations in the present declaration. 

The two Governments base their action on the fact that the 
maintenance and guarantee of a lasting peace between their 
countries is an essential pre-condition for the general peace 
of Europe. 

They have therefore decided to base their mutual relations 
on the principles laid down in the Pact of Paris of the 27th 
August, 1928, and propose to define more exactly the applica- 
tion of these principles in so far as the relations between 
Germany and Poland are concerned. 

Each of the two Governments therefore, lays it down that 
the international obligations undertaken by it towards a third 
party do not hinder the peaceful development of their mutual 
relations, do not conflict with the present declaration, and arc 
not affected by this declaration. They establish, moreover, 
that this declaration does not extend to those questions which 
under international law are to be regarded exclusively as the 
internal concern of one of the two States. 

Both Governments announce their intention to settle directly 
all questions of whatever sort which concern their mutual 
. relations. 

Should any disputes arise between them and agreement 
thereon not be reached by direct negotiation, they will in each 
particular case, on the basis of mutual agreement, seek a solu- 
tion by other peaceful means, without prejudice to the possi- 
bility of applying, if necessary, those methods of procedure 
in which provision is made for such cases in other agreemenJs 
in force between them. In no circumstances, however, will 
they proceed to the application of force for the purpose of 
reaching a decision in such disputes. 
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■ The guarantee of peace created by those principles will 
facilitate the great task of both Governments of finding a 
solution for problems of political, economic and social kinds, 
based on a just and fair adjustment of the interests of both 
parties. 

Both Governments are convinced that the relations between 
their countries will in this manner develop fruitfully, and will 
lead to the establishment of a neighbourly relationship, which 
will contribute to the well-being not only of both their countries, 
but of the other peoples of Europe as well. 

. The present declaration shall be ratified, and the instruments 
of ratification shall be exchanged in Warsaw as soon as posrible. 

The declaration is valid fora period of ten years, reckoned 
from the day of the exchange of the instruments of ratification. 

Jf the declaration is not denounced by one of the two Govern- 
ments six months before the c.xpiratiori of this period^ it will 
continue in force, but can then be denounced by either- 
Govemnient at any time on notice of six months being given. 
Made in duplicate in the German and Polish languages. 

Berlin, January 26, 193A. 

For the Gcrhian Government : . , 
FREIHERR VON NEURATH. 

For the Polish Government j , 

. , . ; JOSEF LIPSICI. 


Statements made by Herr Hitler since the German- 
Polish Agreement recording his satisfaction- at 
the improvement in German-Polish relations. 

No.. 2: - . 

Reichstag Speech, May 2\, \9'i5, > 

(Translation.) , ' . /V 

“ We recognise, with . the understanding and tlie heartfelt 
friendship of true Nationalists, the Polish State as the home ot 
a great, natidnally-conscious people.”. 

The German Reich and, in particular, the present German 
Government, ■ have no other wish than, to live^.^on frienmy and , 
peaceable terms with all neighbouring Statte.” 
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No. 3. 

' Reichstag Speech, March 7, 1936. 

(Translation.) 

“ I would like the German people to learn to see in other 
nations historical realities which a visionary may well like to 
wish away, but which cannot be wished away. I should h'ke 
them to realise that it is unreasonable to try and bring these 
historical realities into opposition with the demands of their 
vital interests and to their understandable claims to live. I 
would therefore like the German people to understand the 
inner motives of National Socialist foreign policy, which finds 
it painful that the outlet to the sea of a people of 35 miih’ons 
is situated on territory formerly belonging to the Reich, but 
which recognises that it is unreasonable and impossible to deny 
a State of such a size as this any outlet to the sea at all. . .■ . 
It is possible that politicians, particularly by invoking might, 
may carry out such violations of national interests ; but the 
more frequently this happens, the greater becomes the pressure 
for an outlet of the excited and constrained powers and energies.” 


No. 4. 

Reichstag Speech, Jamary 30, 1937. 
(Translation.) 

“ By a series of agreements we have removed existing tensions 
and thereby contributed considerably to an improvement in the 
European atmosphere. I merely recall our agreement with 
Poland, which has worked out to the advantage of both 
sides. . . , And to my own fellow-citizens I would say that 
the Polish nation and the Polish State have also become a 
reality. . . . The peoples of these States (r.e. Italy, Poland and 
the Balkan States) desire to live and they will live.” 


No. 5. 

Reichstag Speech, February 20, 1938. 

. (Translation,) 

“ It fills us, in the fifth year following the first great foreign 
political agreement of the Reich, with sincere gratification to be 
able to establish that in our relationship to the State with which 
we had perhaps the greatest differences, not only has there 
been a detente, but that in the course of these years a constant 
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improvement in relations , has taken place. I know perfectly ' 
‘well that this was above all attributable' to the circumstances 
that at the time there was no 'Western parliamentarism in 
Warsaw, but a Polish field -marshal, who ais an eminent per- 
sonality felt the significance, so important to Europe, of such 
a Germano-Polish- rfeten/e. This good work, which had been 
doubted by so. many at the time, has meanwhile stood the 
test, and I may say,' that, since the' League of Nations finally 
gave up. its perpetual attempts to unsettle Danzig and appointed 
in the new commissioner a man of great personal attainments, 
this most dangerous spot from the point of view of European 
peace has entirely lost its menacing character. The Polisb; 
State respects -the national conditions in this State, and both 
the city of Danzig and Germany respect Polish rights. And 
so the way to a friendly understanding has been successfully 
paved, -an understanding . which, starting from Danzig,- has 
to-day succeeded in spite of the attempts of certain mischief- 
makers in finally taking the poison out of the relations between 
! Germany and Poland and transforming them into a sincere, 
friendly co-operation.’* - - ri . 


No, d. : 

Speech at Nuremberg, Septeniber ; ■ 

(Translation.) : 

“ In Poland a great patriot and a great statesman was ready 
to make an accord with Germany ; we immediately proceeded 
to action and completed an agreement which was of greater 
importance to the. peace of Europe than all the chattering in 
the temple of the League of Nations at Geneva.” 


, -No. 7. 

Speech iir the, Sportpalasi, September 26, 1938^ 

(TransMion.) . , , . , r 

“ The most difficult problem \vith which I was confronted 
was that of oui" relations with Poland, There was a danger 
that Poles and Germans would regard each other as hereditary 
enemies. I wanted to prevent. this. I know well enough that 
I should not have been, successful if Poland -had had a demo- 
.cratic Constitution. For these democracies which indulge in 
phrases -about peace are- the most bloodthirsty war agitators. 
In Poland there ruled no democracy, but a man ; and with 
him T succeeded, in precisely twelve months,^ in coming to an 
.agreement wliich, for ten years in the first instance, entirely 


removed the danger of a conflict. We are all convinced that 
thii agreement will bring lasting pacification. We realise that 
here are two peoples which must live together and neither of 
which can do av/ay with the other. A people of 33 millions 
will always strive for an'outlet to the sea. A way for under- 
standing, then, had to be found ; it has been found ; and it 
will be ever further extended. Certainly things were hard in 
this area. The nationalities and small national groups fre- 
quently quarrelled among themselves. But the main fact is 
that the two Governments, and all reasonable and clear-sighted 
persons among the two peoples and in the two countries, possess 
the firm will and determination to improve their relations. It 
was a real work of peace, of more worth than all the chattering 
in the League of Nations Palace at Geneva.” 


No. 8. 

Reichstag Speech, January 30, 1939. 
(Translation.) 

“ We have just celebrated the fifth anniversary of the con- 
clusion of our non-aggression pact with Poland, There can 
scarcely be any difference of opinion to-day among the true 
friends of peace with regard to the value of this agreement. 
One only needs to ask oneself what might have happened to 
Europe if this agreement, which brought such relief, had not 
been entered into five years ago. In signing it, this great 
Polish marshal and patriot rendered his people just as great a 
service as the leaders of the National Socialist State rendered 
the German people. During the troubled months of the past 
year the friendship between Germany and Poland was one of 
the reassuring factors in the political life of Europe.” 


Deterioration in European situation resulting from 
German action against Czecho-Slovalda on. 
March 15, 1939. 

No. 9. 

Speech by the Prime Minister at Birmingham on March 17, 1939. 

I HAD intended to-night to talk to you upon a variety of 
subjects, upon trade and employment, upon social service, 
and upon finance. But the tremendous events which have 
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been takmg place this week in Europe have thrown evervthine ■ 
else into tlie , background, and I feel that what you, and those 
who are not in this hall. Hut are listening to me, will want to 
hear is some indication of the views of His Majesty’s Govern- 
> ment.as to. the nature, .and. the -iniplications of those events. 

One thing is certain. Public opinion in the world has re- 
ceived a sharper shock than has.ever yet been administered to' 
,ih everi.by the present, regime; in. Germany., What may be 
. thp ultimate effects of this profound disturbance on men’s 
minds cannot yet be foretold, but I am sure that it must be 
-far-reaching in- its results upon the future. Last Wednesday 
we had a debate .upon it in. the House of Commons.. That 
was the; day on .which the German, troops entered &echo- 
Slpvakia, and. all of iis, but particularly the.Govenuneht, were 
at a disadvantage, because the information -that vve had nas 
only partial ,- . much of it svas unofficial. We had no time to 
digest it,- .inuch .kss to, form a considered opinion upon it. 
And -so it necessarily followed that I, speaking oii behalf of 
the Goveiiiment,' with all the responsibility that attaches to 
that position, was obliged to confine myself to a very restrained 
and cautious exposition, on what at the time I felt I could make 
but little commentary; . And, perhaps naturally, that somewhat . 
coo! and objective statement gave rise to a- misapprehension, 

■ and seme people thought :that because I spoke quietly, becaub 
I gave little expression to feeling, therefore my, colleagues and 
I did not feel strongly on the subject. - I hope to correct that 
mistake, to-night. , ... 

.;But I want to say something first about an agreement which 
has developed out of these events and which was used in that 
debate, and-has appeared since in various organs of the press. 
It has been suggested that this occupation of Czecho-Slovakia 
was the direct consequence of the visit which 1 paid to Germany 
last autumn,. and that,' since the result of these eyents has been 
to tear up the settlement that was, arrived at at Munich, that 
proves that the whole circumstances of those risks were wrong. 
It is said that, as this was, the personal policy of the Prime 
Minister, the blame for' the fate of Czechoslovakia must rest 
upon his shouldei-s. That is. an entirely, unwarrantable con- 
clusion. ' The facts as they are to-day cannot change the facts 
as they were last September. If I was. right, then, I am still 
right now. Then there are; some, people Who say ; ‘ We 
considered yoii -were wrong in September, and now we have 
been proved to be right.’ V . ; , . _ 

Let rite examine that. When I decided, to go to Germany 
I never expected .that I was going to escape criticism. . Indeed, 

I did not go there, to get popularity. .1 went there first and 
foremost because; iri what appeared to be an almost desperate 
situation, that seemed to me to offer the only chance of averting 
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a European war. And I'might remind you that, when it was 
first announced that I was going, not a voice was raised in 
criticism. Everyone applauded that effort. It was only 
later, when it appeared that the results of the final settlement 
fell short of the expectations of some who did not fully appreciate 
the facts— it was only then that the attack began, and even then 
it was not the visit, it was the terms of settlement that were 
disapproved. 

Well, I have never denied that the terms which I was able 
to secure at Munich were not those that I myself would have 
desired. But, as I explained then, I had to deal with no new 
problem. This was something that had existed ever since 
the Treaty of Versailles — a problem that ought to have been 
solved long ago if only the statesmen of the last twenty years 
had taken broader and more enlightened views of their duty. 
It had become tike a disease which had been long neglected, 
and a surgical operation was necessary to save the life of the 
patient. 

After all, the first and the most immediate object of my visit 
was achieved. The peace of Europe was saved ; and, if it 
had not been for those visits, hundreds of thousands of families 
would to-day have been in mourning for the flower of Europe’s 
best manhood. I would like once again to express my grateful 
thanks to all those correspondents who have written me from 
all over the world to express their gratitude and their apprecia- 
tion of what ] did then and of what I have been trying to do 
since. 

Really I have no need to defend my visits to Germany last 
autumn, for what was the alternative ? 'Nothing that we could 
have done, nothing that France could have done, or Russia 
could have done could possibly have saved Czecho-Slovakia 
from invasion and destruction. Even if we had subsequently 
gone to war to punish Germany for her actions, and if after 
the frightful losses which would have been inflicted upon all 
partakers in the war we had been victorious in the end, never 
could we have reconstructed Czecho-Slovakia as she was framed 
by the Treaty of Versailles. 

But I had another purpose, too, in going to Munich. That 
was to further the policy which I have been pursuing ever 
since I have been in my present position — a policy which is 
sometimes called European appeasement, although I do not 
think myself that that is a very happy term or one which 
accun.tely describes its purpose. If that policy were to 
succeed, it was essential that no Power should seek to obtain 
a general domination of Europe ; but that each one should be 
contented to obtain reasonable facilities for developing its own 
resources, securing its own share of international trade, and 
improving the conditions of its own people. I felt that, 
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although that might well mean a clash of interests between 
different States, nevertheless, by the exercise of mutual good- 
will and understanding of what were the limits of the desires 
of- others, it should be possible to resolve all differences by' 
discussion and without armed conflict; I hoped in going to 
Munich to find out by* personal contact what was in Herr 
Hitler’s mind, and whether it was likely that he would be 
.willing to co-operate in a programme of that kind. Well, the 
atmosphere in which our discussions were conducted was not 
a very favourable one, because we' were in the middle of an 
acute crisis ; - but, nevertheless, in the intervals -between more 
official conversations I had some opportunities of talking with 
him and of hearing his views, and I thought that results were 
not altogether unsatisfactory. - „ _ 

When I came back after my second visit -I told the House of ' 
Commons" of a conversation ! had . had with Herr Hitler, of 
which I said that, speaking with great earnestness, he repeated 
what he had already said af Berchtesgaden — namely, that this 
was the last of his territorial ambitions in Europe, and that he 
had no wish to include in the Reich :people of other races than 
German. Herr Hitler himself confirmed this account of the 
conversations in the speech which he made at the Sportpalast , 
in Berlin, when he said : “ This is the last territorial claim 
which- I have to make in Europe.” And a little later in the 
; same speech -he said : ” lhave assured Mr'. Chamberlain, and 
I .emphasise it now, that when this problem is solved Germany 
has no more territorial problems in Europe.” And he added : 

“ I shall not be interested in the Czech State any more, and I 
can guarantee it. We don’t want, any Czechs any more.” 

And. then in the Munich Agreement itself, which bears Herr 
Hitler’s signature, there is this clause: “ The final determina- 
tion of the frontiers will .be carried out by the international 
commission ’’--the final determination. And, lastly, in that 
declaration which he and , I signed together at Munich, we 
. declared that any other question which might concern our two 
countries should be dealt with by the method of consultation. 

Weil, in view of those repeated assurances, given voluntarily 
to . me, I considered myself justified in founding a hope upon 
them that oiice this Czecho-Slovakian question was settled, as 
it seemed at Munich it would be, it would be possible to carry 
farther that policy of appeasement which I have described. 
But, notwithstanding, at the sarne tinie I was not prepared to 
relax precautions until I was satisfied that the policy had been 
established and had been accepted by others, and therefore, 
after Munich, our defence programme was actually altered, 
and it was expanded so as to remedy certain weaknesses which 
had become apparent during the crisis. I am convinced that 
after Munich the great majority of British people shared my 
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liope, and ardently desired that that policy should be carried 
further. But to-day I share their disappointment, their 
indignation, that those hopes have been so wantonly shattered. 

How can these events this week be reconciled with those 
assurances which I have read out to you ? Surely, as a joint 
signatory of the Munich Agreement, I was entitled, if Herr 
Hitler thought it ought to be undone, to that consultation which 
is provided for in the Munich declaration. Instead of that he 
has taken the law into his own hands. Before even the Czech 
President was received, and confronted with demands which 
he had no power to resist, the German troops were on the 
move, and within a few hours they were in. the Czech capital. 

According to the proclamation which was read out in Prague 
yesterday, Bohemia and Moravia have been annexed to the 
German Reich. Non-German inhabitants, who, of course, 
include the Czechs, are placed under the German Protector in 
the German Protectorate. They are to be subject to the 
political, military and economic needs of the Reich. They 
are called self-governing States, but the Reich is to take charge 
of their foreign policy, their customs and their excise, their 
bank reserves, and the equipment of the disarmed Czech 
forces. Perhaps most sinister of all, we hear again of the 
appearance of the Gestapo, the secret police, followed by the 
usual tale of wholesale arrests of prominent individuals, with 
consequences with which we are all familiar. 

Every man and woman in this country who remembers the 
fate of the Jews and the political prisoners in Austria must be 
filled to-day v/ith distress and foreboding. Who can fail to 
feel his heart go out in sympathy to the proud and brave people 
who have so suddenly been subjected to this invasion, whose 
liberties are curtailed, whose national independence has gone 7 
What has become of this declaration of “ No further territorial 
ambition ” ? What has become of the assurance “ We don’t 
want Czechs in the Reich ” ? What regard had been paid 
here to that principle of self-determination on which Herr 
Plitler argued so vehemently with me at Berchtesgaden when 
he was asking for the severance of Sudeienland from Czecho- 
slovakia and its inclusion in the German Reich ? 

Now we are told that this seizure of territory has been 
necessitated by disturbances in Czecho-Slovakia. We are 
told that the proclamation of this new German Protectorate 
against the will of its inhabitants has been rendered inevitable 
by disorders which threatened the peace and security of her 
mighty neighbour. If there were disorders, were they not 
fomented from without ? And can anybody outside Germany 
take seriously the idea that they could be a danger to that great 
country, that they could provide any justification for what has 
happened ? 
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Does not the question inevitably arise in our minds if it is 
so easy to ^scover good reasons for ignoring' assurances so ' 
•solemnly and so repeatedly given, what reliance can be placed 
. upon any other assurances that come from the same source ? 

.-There is another, set- of questions which almost inevitably 
: must occur in our minds and to the minds of others, perhaps ' 
even in ; Germany herself. Germany, under ' her present 
.. regime, ’ has sprung a series of unpleasant surprises upon the 
; world. The Rhineland, the Austrian Ariscitliiss, the severance 
of Sudetenlahd— all these things shocked and affronted public 
opinion throughout the world. Yet, however much we might 
take exception to the methods which were adopted m each of 

- those cases, there was something to be said, whether on account 

of racial affinity or of just claims too long resisted— there was 
something to be said for the necessity of a change in the 
existing , situation; : . 

- But tlie events which have taken place this week in complete 
disregard of the principles laid doSsTi by the German -Govern- 
ment itself seem to fall into a different category, arid they must 
cause us all to be asking ourselves : “. Is this the end of an old 
advenlurfe, or is itthe beginning of a new?.” 

“ Is this the last attack upon a small State, or is it to be 
. followed by others? Is this, ih:fact, a step in the direction 
of an attempt to dominate the world by force ? ” 

. Those are grave and . serious , questions. I am . not going . 
to . answer them , to-riight. But I am sure, they will require 
the grave and serious "consideration . not only of Germany’s 
neighbours, but of others, perhaps even beyond, the confines 
' of .Europe. . Already there are indications that the process has 
begun, and it is obvious that it is likely now. to be speeded up. . 

We ourselves naturally will turn first to our partners in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and to France, to whom we 
are so closely - bound, and I -have no doubt that others,- too, 

. knowing that we are not disinterested in what goes on in South- 
Eastern Europe, will wish''to have our counsel and advice. 

In our own country we must all revieiy the position with that 
sense of' responsibility which its gravity demands. Nothing 

must be excluded from that review , which bears upon., the 
iiatioifal safety. '/Every aspect of our national , life must be 
■ looked at'again front that angle." The Government, as mways, 
must bear the 'main responsibility, but I know that all 
individuals .will, wish to review their own position, to^ and to 

- consider again if they have done all they can. to offer their 
service to the State. 

I do not believe there is anyone, who will question my 
sincerity, when I ^y there is hardly anything , I would not 
sacrifice for peace. But there .is one thing that I must except, 
aiu! iliat is the liberty that we have enjoyed for hundreds ol 



years, and which we will never surrender. That I, of all men, 
should fee! called upon to make such a declaration — that is 
the measure of the extent to which these events have. shattered 
the confidence which was just beginning to show its head and 
which, if it had been allowed to grow, might have made this 
year memorable for the return of all Europe to sanity and 
stability. 

It is only six weeks ago that I was speaking in this city, and 
that I alluded to rumours and suspicions which I said ought 
to be swept away. I pointed out that any demand to dominate 
the world by force was one which the democracies must resist, 
and I added that I could not believe that such a challenge was 
intended, because no Government with the interests of its 
own people at heart could expose them for such a claim to 
the horrors of world war. 

And, indeed, with the lessons of history for all to read, it 
seems incredible that we should see such a challenge. I feel 
bound to repeat that, while I am not prepared to engage this 
country by new unspecified commitments operating under 
conditions which cannot now be foreseen, yet no greater mistake 
could be made than to suppose that, because it believes war 
to be a senseless and cruel thing, this nation has so lost its 
fibre that it will not take part to the utmost of its power in 
resisting such a challenge if it ever were made. For that 
declaration I am convinced that I have not merely the support, 
the sympathy, the confidence of my fellow-countrymen and 
country-women, but I shall have also the approval of the 
whole British Empire and of all other nations who value peace, 
indeed, but who value freedom even more. 


No. 10. 

Speech by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in the House 
of Lords on March 20, 1939. 

It is quite true, as both the noble Lord who spoke first and 
the noble Marquess have said, that recent events have been a 
profound shock to all thinking people in this country and very 
far outside it. It may perhaps be of use if v/ith all brevity 
I give the House a short narrative in order to make sure we 
have the setting correct of what has actually passed during 
the last few days. The German military occupation of 
Bohemia and Moravia began on the morning of the 15th March 
and was • completed, as we know, without serious incident. 
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It Is to be Observed-and the fact is. surely not .without -si-- 
mncance ^that the towns of Mahrisch-Ostrau and Vithovic’ 
were actually occupied by German S.S. detachments on the 
evening of the 1 4th March, while the President and the Poreian 
, ^lnlstGT oi Czccho-Slovnldti were still. on their to Berlin 
and before.any discussion had taken place. On the 16th March 
Herr Hitler issued tlie decree, to which' the noble Marquess 
has just referred, proclaiming that the former Czecho-Slovak 
territory, occupied by German troops belonged henceforth to 
the , German Reich and came . under its protection under the 
title of “ The Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia.” 

It is not necessary to recapitulate the terms of that decree— 
it has been published— but it should be noted that, while the 
head of the Administration now to be set up is said to hold 
the rank of Head of. State, and while the protectorate is said 
to be autonomous and self-administering, a Reich protector 
is resident in Prague with full powers of veto'on legislation. 
Foreign affairs and the protection of nationals abroad devolve 
on the German Government, which will also maintain military 
garrisons and establishments in the protectorate. The protec- 
torate is, further, in the German Customs Union, and, finally, 
.the German Government can issue decrees valid in the protec- 
• torate and take any measures for the preser\’ation of security 
and order. Perhaps I might quote one short article which 
seems to me, to sum up , the situation. It says ; — 


“ The Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia shall exercise 
its sovereign rights, in consonance with the political, military 
and economic importance of the Reich.” 


As to Slovakia, the independence of Slovakia was proclaimed 
on the I4th March, but at the request of Dr. Tiso, the head of 
the Slovak State, Herr Hitler has undertaken to place Slovakia 
under German protection arid the military occupation of the 
territory by German troops is now proceeding. As regards 
Ruthenia, the occupation of Ruthenia by Hungary, which 
began on the 14tli March, has also proceeded. By the 16th 
March the Hungarian troops had reached the Polish frontier 
and had \drtually- completed the occuparion of the province. 
Therefore, as a result’ of these several actions, the dismember- 
ment of Czecho-Slovakia may be said now to be complete. 

Before , I come to some one or two of the things that fell from 
the noble Lord who moved, I would like to say something as to 
the grounds on which the German Government seek to ji^tifj 
the action jthat the 3 ' have taken. The imrnediate cause of . the 
present crisis in Central Europe originated in Slovakia, and it is 
claimed that the German Government was entitled to inteiwcne 
on receiving the request for assistance from the dismissed 
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Slovak Prime Minister. As your Lordships are well aware, 
there has always been a party in Slovakia which advocated 
autonomy. That autonomy was, in fact, achieved after Munich 
in agreement between the various Slovak parties and the 
Central Government in Prague. The extremist elements in 
Slovakia, however, were not satisfied with these arrangements, 
but on all the evidence that is available to me I find it im- 
possible to believe that the sudden decision of certain Slovak 
leaders to break off from Prague, which was followed so closely 
by their appeal for protection to the German Reich, v;as 
reached independently of outside influence. 

It is said that German intervention in Czecho-Slovaltia was 
justified owing to the oppression of the German minority by 
the Czechs. But, as a matter of fact again, it was only very 
shortly before Herr Hitler’s ultimatum to the Czech President 
that the German press began to renew its campaign of last 
summer about the alleged Czech brutalities against German 
citizens. Actually the position of the German minority, which 
is about 2.^0,000, would appear, since the Munich Agreement, 
to have been one of what might be termed exceptional privilege. 
Notwithstanding the right of option which had been accorded 
by article 7 of that agreement, the members of the German 
minority were encouraged to remain in Czecho-SIovakia in 
order that they might form useful centres of German activity 
and propaganda ; and advice to that effect was given to the 
minority by its leader. 

It was as a result of the Gcrman-Czecho-Slovak Agreement 
for the mutual protection of minorities that the German 
Government obtained the legal right to take a direct interest 
in the treatment of their minority in Czecho-SIovakia. Tliat 
minority at once obtained the right to set up separate organisa- 
tions, and the Czecho-Slovak Government subsequently agreed 
that the German National Socialist Party in Czecho-SIovakia 
should be given full liberty to pursue its activities in Bohemia 
and Moravia. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
bulk of the incidents which occurred before the German 
invasion were deliberately provoked and that the effects were 
greatly magnified. It must be added in fairness that the 
Czecho-Slovak authorities received orders to act, and did act, 
with great restraint in the face of that provocation. It is not 
necessary, I think, to say much upon the assertion that the 
Czecho-Slovak President really assented to the subjugation of 
his people. In view of the circumstances in which he came 
to Berlin, and of the occupation of Czech territory which itad 
already taken place, I think most sensible people must con- 
clude that there was little pretence of negotiation, and that it 
is, more probable that the Czech representatives were presented 
with an ultimatum under the threat of violence, and that they 
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rapituJated in order to save their people from the horrors ofa 
- swift and, destructive, aerial hombardment; 

Finally, it is' said that Germany was in some danger from 
Czecho-Slovakia.,; But surely the' German Government itself 
1 can ha.rdly have expected that that contention coiild be seriously 
: entertained in ahy.quarter. Indeed, if 1 may sum up m}' own 
thought on 'these -.varipus- explorations, 1 could wish that 
instead of the, communications, and explanations which have 
. , been issued and which scarry scant conviction, German superior 
,,fprce had been frankly acknowledged as the supreme arbiter 
that in fact it was. • ■ ' , „ ■ ■ - - , ' . , 

In these circumsiances; as you are aware. His Majesty’s 
. Goyernnient thought -fit at once to take certain action. Here 
I touch a point which was touched both by the noble Lord 
who -moved and by, the, noble Marquess wlio followed him. 
His . Majest3',’s Government immediately suspended the visit 
-of the President of the Board of Trade and the Secretary of 
the Departrhent of -.Overseas ,:,Trade to Berlin, by means of 
which it had been hoped , that His Majesty’s Government 
could directly intervene in those unofficial contacts of industrial 
■ repfescritati-ve's which were at that "very moment taking place. 
V/e felt, and feel.bs 1 think I, said in 'my statement a few daj's 
ago,- that in' the circumstances which' have arisen any deveiop- 
'ment of pur-efforts in that direction was, as the noble Marquess 
said, frankly oiit of the question, and. that that and many other 
things had to be and -must remain indefinitely postponed. His 
Majesty’s Government, as' your- Lordships also know, have 
recalled to report His, Majesty’s. Ambassador in Berlin, and he 
reached this countryiybterday. " . ; 

Further- than thpse two practical steps, we have lodged a 
formal protest with the German Government in the, sense of 
' informing them ’that we , cannot but 'regard the events of the 
last' few days as a complete repudiation of the Munich Agree- 
ment and a denial of the spirit in which the negotiators of that 
'agreement bound . themselves to co-operate for - a peaceful 
settlement;' We have also taken occasion to protest against 
the changes effected in Czecho-Slovakia by German military 
action, and have said that, in our view, those changes are devoid 
of any basis of legality. I think, therefore, that we may claim 
to have left the German Government in no doubt of the attitude 
of His Majesty’s Government,, and although I do not cherish 
any exacserated hopes ' of what may be the effect of protest^ 

I think your Lordships will feel it abundantly right that such 
protests should' be registered.. , v- „„ 

,1' have from time to time' seen efforts made by , German 
apologists to justify the action of their Government by some 
reference tp .llie past history of the British Empire, 
necessary to remind you that' the principle oh which the iJritisn 
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Empire is conducted is education in self-government. Where- 
ever we have been in the world, we have left a trail of freedom 
and of self-government, and oitr record has nothing in common 
with the suppression of liberty and independence of people 
whose political developments had already brought them to the 
point of enjoyment of those opportunities for self-expression. 
It has also been objected that what has happened in Czecho- 
slovakia is of no interest or concern to this country. It is quite 
true that we have always recognised that, for reasons of geograph)' 
if for no other, Germany must from some points of view be 
more interested in Czecho-Slovakia or South-Eastern Europe 
than we are ourselves. It was the natural field for the expan- 
sion of German trade. "But apart from the fact that changes 
in any part of Europe produce profound effects elsewhere, the 
position is entirely changed when we are confronted with the 
arbitrary suppression of an independent sovereign State by 
force, and by the violation of what I must regard as the 
elementary rules of international conduct. 

It is natural enough that in the light of these events His 
Majesty’s Government should be told, as the noble Lord told 
them this afternoon, that the policy of Munich was a tragic 
mistake. I cannot, of course, claim to correct the noble Lord 
upon an expression of opinion which he sincerely holds, but 
T can correct him, I think, on one limited observation that fell 
from him. He referred to the policy pursued by the Prime 
Minister as a personal policy. If by that he means that it was 
a policy to which the Prime Minister had given every ounce 
of energy, imagination and resolution that he possessed, 1 
should not disagree with him, but if he suggests that it was v 
policy that was pursued without the fullest co-operation of 
myself as Foreign Secretary, and of every member of Hi.s 
Majesty’s Government, then I must take leave to oppose to 
svhat he said the most emphatic contradiction. 

My Lords, the Munich Settlement, which was approved by 
this House and in another place, was accepted by His Majesty’s 
Government for two purposes, quite distinct. The first pur- 
pose was to effect a settlement, as fair as might be in all the 
extremely difficult circumstances of that time, of a problem 
which was a real one, and of which the treatment was an urgent 
necessity if the peace of Europe was^to be preserved. As to 
that, I would say, as I have said before in this House, that I 
have no doubt whatever that His Majesty’s Government were 
right, in the light of all the information available to them, to 
take the course they did. The second purpose of Munich was 
to build a Europe more secure, upon the basis of freely accepted 
consultation as the means by which all future differences might 
be adjusted ; and that long-term purpose, my Lords, has 
been, as we have come to observe, disastrously belied by events. 
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We are charged with having too readily believed the assurances 
' which were.givp bi' Herr Hitler— that after Munich he had no 
further territorial ambitions, arid no desire to incorporate non- 
German elernents in the Reich. The noble Lord referred to 
the Prime Minister as the “ too-simple Prime Minister.” I 
can assure your Lordships that neither the Prime Minister nor 
I, myself, nor any member of His Majesty’s Government, has 
failed at any moment to be acutely conscious of the difference 
between beliefs and' hope. It was surely legitimate and right 
to have hopes. But we have always acted — and I challenge 
any noble Lord to produce any. evidence to the contrary— in 
the knowledge that only with time can hope be converted into 
, sure beliefs. ' . 

It is no doubt the- case that previous assurances had been 
broken, whatever justification might have been advanced by . 
Herr Hitler, on the grounds of his mission, as he conceives.it, 
to incorporate ex-German territory and predominantly German 
areas in the Reich. But in his actions until after, Munich 
a case could be made that Heff Hitler had been true to his 
own principles, the union of Germans in, and the exclusion of 
non-Germans horn, the Reich. Those principles he has now 
overthrown, and in including S million Czechs under German 
rule- he has surely been untrue to' his own philosophy. The 
world will not forget that in September last Herr Hitler 
appealed to the principle of self-determination in the interests 
of 2 million Sudeten Germans. , That principle, is one on 
which the British Empire itself, has been erected, and one to 
which accordingly, as your . Lbrdsliips will Tecollect, we felt 
obliged to give weight in considering Herr Hitler’s claim. 
That principle has now been rudely contradicted by a sequence 
of acts which denies the very right on which the German 
attitude of six months ago was based, and whatever may have 
been the truth about the treatment of 250,000 Gernians, it is 
impossible for me to believe that .it could only be remedied 
by the subjugation of 8 million Czechs. 

What conclusions, as asked the noble Marquess, are we to 
draw from this conquest of Czecho-Slovakia ? 'Are we- to 
believe that German policy has thus entered, upon a new, 
phase? Is German policy any longer to be. limited to the 
consolidation of- territory, predominantly inhabited by persons 
of German race? Or is German policy now to be directed 
towards domination over non-German peoples ? These. are 
very grave, questions which are being asked in all parts of the 
world to-day. The German action in Czecho-Slovakia has 
been furthered by new methods, and the world has lately, seen 
more than one new departure in the field of international 
technique. Wars without declarations of war. Pressure 
exercised under threat of immediate employment of force. 
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Intervention in the internal struggles of other States. Coun- 
tries are now faced with the encouragement of separatism, not 
in the interest of separatist or minority elements but in the 
imperial interests of Germany. The alleged ill-treatment of 
German minorities in foreign countries which, it is true, may 
sometimes, perhaps often, arise from natural causes, but which 
may also be the subject and result of provocation from outside, 
is used as a pretext for intervention. 

These methods are simple and, with growing experience, 
quite unmistahafale. Have we any assurance that they will not 
be ernployed elsewhere? Every country which is Germany's 
neighbour is now uncertain of the morrow, and every country 
which values its national identity and sovereignty stands warned 
against the danger from within, inspired from without. During 
the last few days there have been rumours that the German 
Government were adopting a harsh attitude in their negotia- 
tions with the Roumanian Government on economic matters. 
•I am glad to say that the Roumanian Government have them- 
selves denied a report that went so far as to speak of an “ ulti- 
matum ” ; but even if there is no menace to Roumania to-day, 
or even if that menace has not to-day developed, and even 
though it may not develop on these lines, it is not surprising 
if the Government of Bucharest, like other Governments, 
should view with the gravest misgivings the happenings of 
these last few days. 

For years past the British people have steadily desired to be 
on friendly terms v/ith the German people. There is no 
stronger national instinct among our people than the instinct 
that leads them, when they have a fight, to shake hands and 
try to make it up. Our people were not backu-ard in recog- 
nising some of the mistakes of the Versailles Treaty that 
required remedying, but each- time during these last years 
that there has-seemed a chance of making progress in under- 
standing, the German Government has taken action which has 
made that progress impo.ssible. More especially has that been 
the case in recent months. Very shortly after Munich certain 
measures were taken by the German Government that gave a 
profound shock to world opituon. Quite recently it was to be 
hoped, although there were many clouds still over and below 
the horizon, that we could look forward to closer economic 
collaboration, and it was in the hope of developing that econornic 
collaboration into something wider that, as your Lordships 
know, we had decided on those visits to which 1 referred a 
moment ago. Ail that initiative has been frustrated by the 
action of the German Government last week, and it is difficult 
to see when it can be easily resumed. 

These affairs, as I said a moment or two ago, have raised 
wide issues, and the events in Czecho-Slovakia require His 
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Majesty s Government and require every free people to rethink 
tneir attitude towards theni.- Broadly speaking, there have 
been, at all events since -tlie war, two conflicting theses as to-' 
the best method of avoiding conflicts and creating security 

■ nations of the world. The first thesis is that which 
upholds the creation , of and supports machinery for consuifa- 

, tion; conciliation and arbitration with; if possible, the sanction 
of collective, force, and involves ah invitation to all States, 
willing to accept a wide degree of obligation to one another, 
to agree that an attack on one should-be treated as ah attack 
on all. That, your Lordships know, well enoughV has been . 
the thesis expressed in the Covenant of the League ofNations.- 
Perhaps it if true to say that more precise effect was. sought 
to be given to it in the Geneva Protocol, and it has: itself given 
rise to a-number of regional agreements, for mutual assistance 
-between the several Powers concerned. . That is the first thesis. 

The second, which has been in conflict, has been upheld by 

■ those who consider that systenis seeking to provide collective 
security, as it has been termed, involved dangerously. Indefinite 
commitments quite disproportionate to the real security that 

.' these commitments gave. Those who took that view were 
persuaded that States, conscious of their own pacific purposes, 
would be wise to refrain from such commitments which might 
draw, them into a war in .which their own vital interests were 
hot threatened, and that,., therefore,. States should, not bind 
themselves - to intervene in- conflicts unless they themselves 
were directly attacked. , 

That is the conflict of philosophy of which your Lordships 
are very well aware, because in one forrn or another it has . 
constantly been debated in this House. I have no doubt that 
in'eonsidering these two theses the judgment .of many has been 
, influenced bj' the estimate that they place, rightly or wrongly, 
upon the probability of direct attack. If it were possible, in 
their judgment, , to , rate that probability low, then that low 
probability of direct attack had to be weighed against what 
, might seem to them the greater risk of Bfates being involved 
in conflicts that were not necessarily arising out of their own 
. concerns. . But if and when it becomes , plain to States that 
there is ho apparent guarantee., against successive attacks 
directed in turn ;bn all who might seem to stand in the w'ay of . ■ 
ambitious scherries of domination, then at once, the scale tips 
the other way, and in all quarters there is likely immediately 
to be found a very much greater readiness, to consider whether 
the acceptance of wider mutual obligations, in the cause of, 
mutual support, is not dictated, if for ho other reason than the 
necessity of self-defence. His Majesty’s Government have not 
failed to draw the, moral from- these even^, and have Io.st iio 
time in placing themselves in close and practical consultation 
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not only with the Dominions, but with other Governments 
concerned upon the issues that have suddenly been made so 
plain. 

It is not possible as yet fully to appraise the consequences of 
German action. History, to which the noble Marquess always 
refers us with great profit and enjoyment, records many attempts 
to impose a domination on Europe, but all these attempts have, 
sooner or later, terminated in disaster for those tvho made 
them. It has never in the long run proved possible to stamp 
out the spirit of free peoples. If history is any guide, the 
German people may yet regret the action that has been taken 
in their name against the people of Czecho-Stovakia. Twenty 
years ago that people of Czecho-SIovakia recovered their 
liberties with the support and encouragement of the greater 
part of the world. They have now been deprived of them by 
violence. In the course of their long history this will not be 
the first time that this tenacious, valiant and industrious people 
have lost their independence, but they have never lost that 
which is the foundation of independence — the love of liberty. 
Meanv.'hile, just as after the last war the world watched the 
emergence of the Czech nation, so it will watch to-day their 
efforts to preserve intact their cultural identity and, more 
important, their spiritual freedom under the last and most 
cruel blow of which they have been the victims. 


No. 11. 

Question and the Prime Ministers answer in the House of Commons 
on March 23, 1939. 

Mr. Attlee (by Private Notice) asked the Prime Minister whether 
he has any further statement to make on the European 
situation 7 

Answer. 

The Prime Minister : His Majesty’s Government have 
already made clear that the recent actions of the German 
Government have raised the question whether that Govern- 
ment is not seeking by successive steps to dominate Europe, 
and perliaps even to go further than that. Were this inter- 
pretation of the intentions of the German Government to 
prove correct, His Majesty’s Government feel bound to say 
that this would rouse the successful resistance of this and other 
countries who prize their freedom, as similar attempts have 
done in the past. 
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I ara not, yet in a position to make a statement on the con- 
sultations which have been held with other, Governments as 
i result .-of recent developments. .1 vvish to make it clear, 
. however, that there is no desire on the part of His Majesty’s 
Government to stand in the way of any reasonable efforts on 
the part of Germany to expand her . export trade. On the 
contrary, we were on.the point of discussing in the most friendly 
way the possibility of trade arrangements which would have 
benefited both ^countries when the events took place which, 
for the lime being at any rate, put a stop to those discussions. 
Nor is this Government anxious to set up in Europe, opposing 
■* blocks of countries with different ideas about ' the forms- of 
their internal administration. We are solely concerned here 
with the proposition that we cannot submit to a procedure 
under which independent States are subjected to such pressure 
■ under threat of force as to be obliged to yield. .up their inde- 
pendence, and we are resolved by all means in our power to 
oppose attempts, if they should be ma de, to put such a procedure 
into operation. 


No. 12. • .. 

Sir- N. Henderson to Viscount Halifax. 

My Lord. . . ' Berlin, May 2B, 1939. 

I PAID a short visit to Field-Marshal Goring at Karinhall 
yesterday. . . . ' 

2. Field-Marshal Goring, who had obviously jusf been 
talking to someone else on the subject, began by inveighing 
against the attitude which was being adopted in England 
towards everything German and particularly in respect of- the 
gold held there on behalf of the National Bank of Czecho- 
slovakia. Before, however, I had had time to reply, he was 
called to the telephone and on his return did not revert to this 
specific question. He complained, instead, of British hostility 
in general, of our political and economic encirclement of 
Germany and tire activities of what he described as the war 
party in England, &c. 

3. I told the field-marshal that, before speaking of British, 
hostility, he must understand why the undoubted change of. 
feeling towards Germany in England had taken place. As he 
knew quite well the basis of all the discussions between Mr; 
Chamberlain and Herr Hitler last year had been to the .effect, 
that, once the Sudeten were allowed to enter the Reich, Germany 
would leave the Czechs alone and would do nothing to interfere 
with their independence. Herr Hitler had given a definite 
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assurance to that effect in his letter to the Prime Minister of 
the 27th September. By yielding to the advice of his “ wild 
men ” and deliberately annexing Bohemia and Moravia, Herr 
Hitler had nofonly broken his word to Mr. Chamberlain but 
had infringed the -whole principle of self-determination on 
which the Munich Agreement rested. 

4. At this point the field-marshal interrupted me with a 
description of' President Hacha’s visit to Berlin. I told Field- 
Marshal Goring that it was not possible to talk of free will 
when I understood that he himself had threatened to bombard 
Prague with his aeroplanes, if Dr. Hacha refused to sign. The 
field-marshal did not deny the fact but explained how the point 
had arisen. According to him Dr. Hacha had from the first 
been prepared to sign everything but had said that constitu- 
tionally he could not do so without reference first to Prague. 
After considerable difficulty telephonic communication with 
Prague was obtained and the Czech Government had agreed, 
while adding that they could not guarantee that one Czech 
battalion at least would not fire on the German troops. It was, 
he said, only at that stage that he had warned Dr. Hacha that, 
if German lives were lost, he would bombard Prague. The 
field-marshal also repeated, in reply to some comment of mine, 
the story that the advance occupation of,Witkowitz bad been 
effected solely in order to forctsall the Poles who, he said, 
were known to have the intention of seizing this valuable area 
at the first opportunity. 

5. I thereupon reminded Field-Marshal Goring that, while 
I had always appreciated the necessity for the Czechs, in view 
of their geographical position, to live in the friendliest political 
and economic relations with Great Germany, he had personally 
assured me last October that this was all that his Government 
desired. The precipitate action of Germany on the 1 5th March, 
which I again ascribed to the wild men of the party, had conse- 
quently, apart from everything and everybody else, been a 
great shock to me personally and had undone all that I had 
sought to achieve during my two years at Berlin. Moreover, 
however indifferent this might seein to him, I could not but 
regard the destruction of the independence of the Czechs as 
a major political error, even in Germany’s own interests. 

6. The field-marshal appeared a little confused at this 
personal attack on his own good faith, and assured me that he 
himself had known nothing of the decision before it had been 
taken. He would not, he said, have gone to San Remo if he 
had ; nor had his stay there profited him, as he had hoped, 
owing to the unexpected amount of work v/hich had in conse- 
quence been thrust upon him. He then proceeded to give a 
somewhat unconvincing explanation, though similar to that 
which Baron von Weizsacker had furnished me with last March, 
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attempt to . come to a satisfactory arran cement 
® failure owing to Czech obstinacy 

and the arnv^ of what he. called the Benes spirit as the. result' 
. of. American -encouragement., , . - 

,7.^ As my time .was limited, : I told 'Field-Marshal Goring 
,that-I \vas well a\yare of the reasons adduced by his Go\'ernment 
to jiistify its action, biit, I, thought it 'more important that he 
himself should understand the British point of view in conse- 
quence of it; As the result of the Prague coup His Majesty’s 
Gov'ernment Md the British people were determined to resist 
by force any' new. aggression. No one desired an amiable 
arrangement, between Germany , and; Poland in .respect of 
Danzig and the Coiridor more than ourselves. But, if Germany 
endeavoured to settle these questions by unilateral action, such 
as would compel the Poles to resort to arms to safeguard their 
independence, we and the French as well as other countries 
would be involved, \vith. all the disastrous consequences .which 
a prolonged world war would entail, especially for Germany, 
etc. Field-Marshal Goring did not appear to question our 
readiness to fight and restricted his reply to an attempt to prove 
that circumstances 'in 1939 were different to those in 1914, 
that, no Power could 'overcome .Gennany in Europe, that a 
blockade, this time would prove unavailing, that France would 
' not stand a long war, .that Germany could do more harm to 
Great Britain than the latter to her, that the history of Germany 
was . one of .ups and downs, and that this was pne of the “ up ” 
periods, that the Poles had no militaiy experience and that 
their only .officers, of any yalue were those who had acquired 
their -training in' the German army, that they were not and 
never had been a really united nation and dial, since France 
and ourselves could not, and Russia out of self-interest would 
not, give them any effective military assistance, . they would be 
taught a terrible lesson, etc. The field-marshal used, in fact, 
all the language which might be expected in reply to a statement 
that Germany was bound' to be defeated. While I was per- 
turbed at his, reference to the unreality of Polish unity, which 
resembled the German arguments last year in regard to Czecho- 
slovakia, he gave me the impression, by - somewhat over- 
stating, his case, of considerably less confidence than he ex- 

pressed ^ the end of this tirade, moreover, he asked me whether 
England, ‘‘out of envy of a strong Germany,” was really bent 
on war' with her and, if not, what was to be done to prevent it. 
I said that nobody -in, their senses could contemplate modern 
war without horror, but that we should not shrink from it if 
Germany resorted to another act of aggression. If, therefore, 
war was to be avoided,' patience was necessary- and the wild men 
in Germany rhiist be restrained. Admittedly present-day 
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Germany was in a dynamic condition, whereas England was by 
tradition the land of compromise. But compromise had its 
limits, and I did not see how the situation could be saved 
unless his Government were prepared to wait in order to allow 
excited spirits to calm down again and negotiations to be 
resumed in a better atmosphere. 

9. At this point Field-Marshal Goring remarked that if 
the Poles tried to seize Danzig nothing would stop the Germans 
from acting at once. As my tirrie was short, I made no com- 
ment on this but continued that neither the Prime Minister 
nor yourself had yet abandoned hope of a peaceful solution 
cither as between Germany and Poland or between Germany 
and Great Britain, but that everything nov/ entirely depended 
on Germany’s behaviour and actions. 

10. As I had already got up to go,' the conversation then 
took a more amicable turn. Though I was in a hurry, he 
insisted on showing' me with much pride the great structural 
alterations which he is making to the house at Karinhall and 
which include a new dining-room to hold an incredible number 
of guests and to be all of marble and hung with tapestries. 
He meiitioned incidentally that the rebuilding would not be , 
completed before November. He also produced with pride 
drawings of the tapestries, mostly representing naked ladies 
labelled with the names of various virtues, such as Goodness, 
Mercy, Purity, &c. I told him that they looked at least pacific, 
but that- 1 failed to see Patience among them. 

I have, &c., 

NEVILE HENDERSON. 


German -Polish. Discussions. 

Explanatory Note.^ 

Certain discussions took place between the German and 
Polish Governments at the end of 1938 and in the early part of 
1939. The German and Polish statements regarding these 
negotiations are to be found in the annexed documents. 

No. 13. 

Extract from Herr Hitler’s speech to the Reichstag on April 28 

1939. • 

(Translation.) 

There is little to be said as regards German-Polish relations! 
Here, too, the Peace Treaty of Versailles — of course intention- 
ally— inflicted a most severe wound on Germany. The strange 
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way in which the Corridor giving Poland access to the sea was 
inarked^out was meant, above all, to prevent for all time the 
■ establishment "of an understanding between Poland and Ger- 
many. This problem is— as I have already stressed— perhaps 
the niost painful of all problems for Germany. Nevertheless 
I have never ceased to uphold the view that the necessity of a 
, ;free access to the sea for the Polish State cn -ot be ignored 
and that as a general principle, valid for this cise, too, nations 
which Providence has destined, or, if you like, , condemned to 
live side by side would be well advised not to make life still 
harder for each other artificially- and unnecessarily. The late 
. Marshal Pilsudski, who was of the same opinion, was therefore 
prepared to go into the question of clarifying the atmosphere 
of German-Polish relations', and, finally, to conclude an agree- 
ment, whereby Germany and Poland expressed their intention 
of renouncing war altogether as a means of settling the questions 
which concerned them both. . This agreement contained one 


single -exception which was in practice conceded to Poland. 
It was laid down that the pacts of mutual assistance already 
entered into by Poland— this applied to the pact with France — 
should not be affected by the agreement. But it was obvious 


that this could apply only to the pact of mutual assistance 
already concluded beforehand, and not to whatever new pacts 
might be concluded in the future. It is a fact that the German- 


Polish Agreement resulted in a remarkable lessening of the 
European tension. Nevertheless, there remained one open 
question between Germany and Poland, which sooner or later 
quite naturally had to be solved — the question of the German 
city of Danzig. Danzig is a German city and wishes to belong 
to Germany. On the other hand, this city has contracts with 
Poland, which were admittedly forced upon it by the dictators 
of the Peace of Versailles.' But. since, moreover, the League 
of Nations, formerly the greatest stirrer-up of trouble, is now 
represented by a High Commissioner — incidentally a man of 
extraordinary tact— the problem of Danzig must in any case 
come up for discussion, at the latest with the gradual extinction 
of this' calamitous institution. I regarded the peaceful settle- 
ment of this problem as a further contribution to a final loosen- 
ing of the European' tension. For this loosening of the tension 
is assuredly not to be achieved through the agitations of insane 
warmongers, but through the removal of the real elements of 
danger. After the;.problem of Danzig had already been dis- 
cussed .several times some months ago, I made a concrete offer 
to the Polish Government. I now make this offer known to 
you. Gentlemen, and you yourselves will judge whether this 
offer did not represent the greatest imaginable concession in 
the interests of European peace. As I have already pointed 
out I have always seen the necessity of an access to the sea 




for this country and have consequently taken this necessity 
into consideration. I am no democratic statesman, but a 
National Socialist and a realist. 

I considered it, however, necessary to make it clear to the 
Government in Warsaw that just as they desire access to the 
sea, so Germany needs access to her province in the east. 
Now these are all difficult problems. It is not Germany who 
is responsible for them, however, but rather the jugglers of 
Versailles, who either in their maliciousness or their thought- 
lessness placed 100 powder barrels round about in Europe, 
all equipped with hardly extinguishable lighted fuses. These 
problems cannot be solved according to old-fashioned ideas ; 
I tliink, rather, that we should adopt new methods. Poland’s 
access to the sea by way qf the Corridor, and, on the other 
hand, a German route through the Corridor have, for example, 
no kind of military importance whatsoever. Their importance 
is exclusively psychological and economic. To accord military' 
importance to a traffic route of this kind, would be to shotv 
oneself completely ignorant of military affairs. Consequently, 
I have had the following proposal submitted to the Polish 
Government 

(1) -Danzig returns as a Free State into the framework of the 

German Reich. 

(2) Germany receives a route through the Corridor and a 

railway line at her orvn disposal possessing the same 
extra-territorial status for Germany as the Corridor 
itself has for Poland. 

In return, Germany is prepared : — 

(1) To recognise all Polish economic rights in Danag. 

(2) To ensure for Poland a free harbour in Danzig of any 

size desired which would have completely free access 
to the sea. 

(3) To accept at the same time the present boundaries 

between Germany and Poland and to regard them as 
ultimate. 

(-1^) To conclude a twenty-five-year non-aggression treaty 
with Poland, a treaty therefore which would extend 
far beyond the duration of my own life. 

(5) To guarantee the independence of the Slovak State by 
Germany, Poland and Hungary jointly — which means 
in practice the renunciation of any unilateral German 
■ hegemony in this territoiy. 
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The Polish Government have rejectefl my offer and have 
, only declared that they are prepared (1) to negotiate eoncerhing 

. the question of a substitute for the. Commissioner of the League 

of Nations and ( 2 ) to consider facilities for the transit traffic 
, through the Corridor. ' : ' 

I have regretted greatly this incomprehensible attitude of 
; the Polish Government, but that alone is not the decisive fact ; 
the worst is that now Poland, like Czecho-Slbvakia a year ago, 
believes, under the pressure of a lying international campaign/ 

. that it;must call up .troops, although. Germany on her part has 
not called up a single man and had not thought of proceeding 
in, any way. against Poland. As I have said, this, is in. itself . 
very 'regrettable and posterity will one day decide whether it 
was really right to ' refuse this suggestion made this once by, 
me. ,• This— as I , have said— was ah endeavour , on my part to 
. 'solve a . question which intimately affected the German people 
. by a tiuly unique compromise, and to solve it to the advantage 
."of both countries. According to my conviction Poland \yas 
not a giving party in this, solution at all, but only a receiving 
party, because it should be beyond all doubt that Danzig .will 
never become Polish. The intention to attack on the .part of . 
. Germany, which was merely invented hy the internatiphal 
press,-. led, as you khowi to the so-called guarantee -offer and to 
an obligation on the part of the Polish Government for mutual 
assistance^ . which • would also, under certain circumstances, 
compel Poland to take, military action against Germany in the. 
event of a. conflict between' Germany and .any other Power 
, and in which England, in her turn, wduld.be involved, • This, 
obligation is contradictory to, the agreement which I made.with 
Marshal Pilsudski some time ago,.seeing that in diis agreement 
ieference is made exclusively to existing obligations, that is at 


that time, namely, to the obligations of- Poland towards France 
of -which, we were aware. To extend these obligarions subse- 
quently is contrary to the terms of the German-Polish non- 
aggressioii pact. Under these circumstances I should not have 
• entered into this pact at that time, because what sense can hon- 
, aggression pacts have if one partner in practice leaves open 
ah enormous number of exceptions ? , 

There is either , collective security, that is collective in- 
security and continuous danger, of war, or clear agreements 
Which, however, exclude fundamentally any use of arms between 
the contracting parties. I therefore look upon the agreement 

■ which Marshal.. Pilsudski and .1 at one time concluded as- 

■ having been unilaterally infringed by Poland and thereby no 

longer, in existence ! , 

r have sent a communication to this effect to the Polish 
, Government. However, I can only repeat at this point that 
' my decision does not constitute a modification of my attitude 




in principle with regard to the problems mentioned above. 
Should the Polish Government wish to come to fresh con- 
tractual arrangements governing its relations with Germany, 
I can but welcome such an idea, provided, of course, that these 
arrangements are based on an absolutely clear obligation 
binding both parties in equal measure. Germany is perfectly 
willing at any time to undertake such obligations and also to 
fulfil them. 


No. 14. 

German’ Government Memorandum handed to the Polish 
Government on April 28, 1939, 

(Translation.) 

The German Government have taken note of the Polish- 
British declaration regarding the progress and aims of the 
negotiations recently conducted between Poland and Great 
Britain. According to this declaration there has been con- 
cluded between the Polish Government and the British Govern- 
ment a temporary understanding, to be replaced shortly by a 
permanent agreement which will provide for the giving of 
mutual assistance by Poland and Great Britain in the event of 
the independence of one of the two States being directly or 
indirectly threatened. 

2. The German Government consider themselves obliged 
to communicate the following to the Polish Government ; — 

3. When in 1933 the National Socialist Government set 
about the reshaping of German policy, after Germany’s de- 
parture from the League of Nations, their first object was to 
stabilise German-Polish relations on a new plane. The 
Chancellor of the German Reich and the late Marshal Pilsudski 
concurred in the decision to break with the political methods 
of the past and to enter, as regards the settlement of all questions 
affecting both States, on the path of direct understanding 
between them. 

4. By means of the unconditional renunciation of the use 
of force, guarantees of peace were instituted in order to assist 
the two States in the difficult task of solving all political, 
economic and cultural problems by means of the just and 
equitable adjustment of mutual interests. These principles, 
contained in a binding form in the Gennan-Polish Peace 
Declaration of the 26th January, 1934, had this aim in view 
[j/c] and by their practical success were intended to introduce 
an entirely new phase of German-Polish relations. The 
political history of the last five years shows that they proved 
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; efficacious in practice for both nations. As recently as the 
■26th January of this year, on the fifth anniversary of the si^na- 
■ ture of the, declaration, both sides publicly confirmed this fact 
.while emphasising their united will to maintain in the futuie ] 
their adhesion to the principles established in ^1934. ' ' 

5. The agreement which has now been concluded by the ^ 
: Polish Government with the British Government is in such * ^ 
obvious contradiction to these solemn declarations of a few ' 
. . months ago that' the German Govefnrrient can take note only ^ 
with surprise' and astonishment of such a violent reversal of ' 
Polish policy.^ . Irrespective of the manner in which its final ' 
formulation may be determined by both' parties, the new Polish- ' 
British Agreement is intended as a regular pact of alliance, 
which “by reason of its general sense and of the present state of 
political relations is directed exclusively against Germany. 
From -the obligation now accepted by the Polish Government i 
it appears that Poland intends iii certain circumstances to take j 
■aii , active part in any possible German-British conflict in the 

- event of aggression against Germany, even should this conflict 
not affect Poland and her interests. This is a direct and open 

.. blow against the , renunciation of all use of force contained in 
the 1934 declaration... 

6. The contradiction between the German-Polish Declara- i 
tion and the Polish -British Agreement is, however, even , more i 
far-reaching in its importance than that. The 1934 declaration 
was to constitute, a basis for the regulation of all differences j 
arising between the two countries, independently of inter- 
national complications arid combinations, by means of direct i 
'discussion between Berlin and Warsaw, to the exclusion of i; 

external influences. Naturally, such a basis must rest on the,;' 
mutual confidence of both parties and on the political loyalty j ; 
.of the intentions of one.' party with regard to the bUier.. !■ 

7. The Polish Government, however, by . their recent i 

decision to accede to an alliance directed against Germany, j 
have given it to be understood that they prefer a promise of ij 
help by a third Power to the direct guarantee' of peace by the | 
German Government. In view of this the German Govern- } 
irient are obliged to conclude .that the Pofish Government do J 
not at present attach any importance to seeking a solution 
of German-Polish problems by means of di reef friendly dis- 
cussions with the German Government. The Polish Govern- ' 
ment have thus abandoned the path traced out in 1934 for 
the shaping of German-Polish relations. | 

8. The Polish Government cannot in this connexion appeal | 
to the fact that the 1934 declaration was not to affect the obliga- | 
tions previously accepted by Poland and Germany in relation i 
to third parties, and that the Treaty of Alliance between Poland ' 
and France maintained its value side by side with that declara- / 
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tion. The Polish-French Alliance already existed in 1934 when 
Poland and Germany proceeded to reorganise their relations. 
The German Government were able to accept this fact, since 
they were entitled to expect that the possible dangers of the 
Polish-Erench Alliance, dating from the period of the acutest 
German-Polish differences, would automatically lose more and 
more of their significance through the establishment of friendly 
relations between Germany and Poland. However, the entry 
af Poland into relations of alliance with Great Britain, which 
was effected five years after the publication of the declaration 
af 1934, can for this reason in no way be compared politically 
with the still valid Polish-French Alliance. By this new alliance 
the Polish Government had subordinated themselves to a 
policy inaugurated from another ■ quarter aiming, at the en- 
:irclement of Germany. 

9. The German Government for their part have not given 
the least cause for such a change in Polish policy; Whenever 
apportunity offered, they have furnished the Polish Govern- 
ment, both publicly and in confidential conversations, with 
the most binding assurances that the friendly development of 
German-Polish relations is a fundamental aim of their foreign 
policy, and that, in their political decisions, they will always 
respect Poland’s proper interests. TTius the action taken by 
Germany in March of this year with a view to the pacification 
3f Central Europe did not, in the opinion of the Government 
af the Reich, disturb Polish interests in any way. This action 
led to the creation of a common Polish-Hungarian frontier, 
which had constantly been described on Poland’s side as an 
important political objective. Moreover, the German Govern- 
ment gave unequivocal expression to their readiness to discuss 
with the Polish Government in a friendly manner all problems 
which, in the Polish Government’s opinion, might arise out of 
the changed conditions in Central Europe. 

10. In an equally friendly spirit the German Government 
tried to regulate yet another question outstanding between 
Germany and Poland, namely, that of Danzig. The fact that 
this question required settlement had long -been emphasised 
m the German side, and was not denied on the Polish side. ^ 
For a long time past the German Government have endeavoured ' 
:o convince the Polish Government that a solution was certainly 
possible which would be equitable to the interests of both parties 
md that the removal of this last obstacle would open a path 
"or a political collaboration of Germany and Poland with the 
most favourable prospects. In this connexion the German 
Government did not confine themselves to allusions of a general 
aature, but in March of this year proposed to the Polish Govern- 
ment in a friendly form a settlement of this question on the 
following basis : — 
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leturn of , Danzig to the Reich. An extra-terri- : 
tonal railway line autostrada between East' Prussia and the 
•Reich, III exchange, the recognition by the Reich of, the 
whole Polish Corridor and' the whole of Poland's western 
frontier ; the conclusion of a non-a'ggressio'n pact for twenty- 
nve yeai's ; the rnaintenaiice of Poland’s economic. interests in 
Danzig ; and ' the settlement of the remaining economic and t 
communications , problems, ^sing for Poland out of the union ; 
of Danzig with the Reich. At the same time, the German . 
•Government expressed, their readiness to respect Polish in- , 
terests in ensuring the .independence of Slovakia. 

12. Nobody knowing conditions in Danzig and the Corridor ■ 
and the problerris connected- therewith, can deny,- in. judging 
the matter objectively^ that . this , proposal constitutes the very 
.minimum^ which must be demanded from the point of view of { 
German interests,^ which cannot be renouncedr . The Polish I 
Government, however, . gave a reply which, although , couched i 
in the form of . counter-proposals, showed in its essence an ■ 

. entire lack of comprehension for the German point of view ; 
and was' equivalent , merely to a rejection of the German , pro- «. 
posals. The Polish ' Government proved that they did not' 
consider their reply suitable for . tlie initiation' of friendly dis- '■ 
cussions. by proceeding at the satne'time, in a manner as im- : ' 
expected, as it Was, drastic, to eft'ect a partial mobilisation of 
the Polish army bn a large scale. -By , these entirely unjustified 
measures, the Polish Government demonstrated the meaning 
and object of the negotiations which they ' immediately after- 
wards entered upon with . the British': Government. - The 
German Government do not consider, it necessary to reply to 
the. partial Polish mobilisation by counter-measures _ of a 
military .character.: They cannot, however, disregard without 
a word the decisions recently taken by the Polish .Government, 
and are forced, to their omi regret, to declare, as follows : — 

, i (1) .The Polish Government did not avail themselvqs of 
the opportunity offered to them, by the German 
Government ' for a just settlement of the Danzig 
question, for the final safeguarding of Poland’s frontiers 
, . with the Reich, and .thereby Tor a permanent strength- 
ening of the .friendly neighbourly ' relations between 
the two countries. The Polish ^Government even; 

' rejected German proposals made, with this object. 

. . (2) Af the same time the Polish Government accepted, with 
regard to another State, political obligations which : 

- are not compatible either with the spirit, the meaning , 
or the, text of the German-Polish Declaration of the , 
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26th January, 1934. Thereby the Polish Govern- 
ment arbitrarily and unilaterally rendered this declara- 
tion null and void. 

13, In spite of tliis necessary statement of fact, the Govern- 
ment- of the Reich do not intend to alter their fundamental 
attitude towards the question of the future of German-Polish 
relations. Should the Polish Government attach importance 
to a new settlement of these relations by means of a treaty, 
the German Government are ready to do this, but on one 
condition, namely, that such a settlement would have to con- 
sist of a clear obligation binding on both parties. 


No. 15. 

Speech made by M. Beck, the Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in Parliament on May 5, 1939. 

(Translation.) 

The session of the Parliament provides me with an oppor- 
tunity of filling in some gaps which have occurred in my work 
of recent months. The course of international events might 
perhaps justify, more statements by a Foreign Minister than 
my single expose in the Senate Commission for Foreign Affairs. 

2. On the other hand it was precisely that swift develop- 
ment of events that prompted me to postpone a public declara- 
tion until such time as the principal problems of our foreign 
policy had taken on a more definite form. 

3. The consequences of the weakening of collective inter- 
national institutions and of a complete change in the method 
of intercourse between nations, which I have reported on 
several occasions in the Houses, caused many new problems 
to arise in different parts of the world. That process and its 
results have in recent months reached the borders of Poland, 

4. A very general definition of these phenomena may be 

given by saying that relations between individual Powers 
have taken on a more individual character, with their own 
specific features, general rules have been weakened. 

One nation simply speaks more and. more directly to another. 

5. As far as we are concerned, very serious events have taken 
place. Our contact with some Powers has become easier and 
more profound, while in some cases serious difficulties have 
arisen. Looking at things chronologically, I refer, in the first 
place, to our agreement with the United Kingdom, with Great 
Britain. After repeated diplomatic contacts, de.signed to 
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define the scope and object of our future relations, we reached 
on the occasion of my visit to London a direct agreement based 
on the principle of mulunl nssisttince in the event of u direct ■ 
™ indirect threat to the independence of one of our countries, 
^le formula of the agreement is known to you from the declara- 
tion of Mr. Neville Chamberlain of the 6th April, the text 
of which was drafted by mutual agreement and should be 
regarded as a pact concluded between the two Governments. 

I consider it my duty to add that the form and character of 
the comprehensive conversations held in London give a par- 
ticular value to the agreement. I should like Polish public 
opinion to be aware that I found on the part of British states- 
men not only a profound knowledge of the general political 
problems of Europe, but also such an attitude towards our 
country -as permitted me to discuss all vital problems with 
frankness and confidence, without any reservations or 
doubts. 

6. It was possible to establish rapidly the principles of 
Polish-British' collaboration, first of all because we made it 
dear to each other that the intentions of both Governments 
coincide as regards fundamental European problems ; certainly, 
neither Great Britain nor Poland have any aggressive intentions 
whatever, but they stand equally firmly in defence of certain 
basic principles of conduct in international life. 

7. The parallel declarations of French political ' leaders 
confirm that it is agreed between. Paris and Warsaw that the . 
efficacy of our defence pact not only cannot be adversely 
affected by changes in the international situation, but, on the 
contrary, that this agreement should constitute one of the most 
essential elements in the political structure of Europe. The 
Polish-British Agreement has been employed by the Chancellor 
of the German Reich as the. pretext for unilaterally declaring 
non-existent the, agreement which the Chancellor of the 
Reich concluded with us in 1934. 

S. Before, passing. to the present stage of this matter, allow 
me to sketch a brief historical outline. 

9. The fact that I had the honour actively to participate 
in the conclusion and execution of that pact imposes on me 
the duty of analysing it. The pact of 1934 was a great event 
in 1934. It was an attempt to improve the courseyof history 
as between two great nations, an attempt, to escape from the 
unwholesome atmosphere of daily discord and wider hostile 
intentions, to rise above the animosity which had accumulated 
for, centuries, and to create deep foundations of mutual respect. 
An endeavour to oppose evil is always the best form of political 

activity. - 

10. The Policy ofPoland proved our respect for that principle 
in the most criticat moments of recent times. 
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11. From this point of view. Gentlemen, the breaking off 
of that pact is not an insignificant matter. However, every 
treaty is worth as much as the consequences which follow it. 
And if the policy and conduct of the other party diverges 
from the principles of the pact, we have no reason for mourning 
its slackening or dissolution. The Polish-Germati Pact of 
1934 was a treaty of mutual respect and good neighbourly 
relations, and as such it contributed a positive value to the 
life our country, of Germany and of the whole of Europe. 
But since there has appeared a tendency to interpret it as 
limiting the freedom of our policy, or as a ground for demanding 
from us unilateral concessions contrary to our vital interests, 
it has lost its real character. 

12. Let us now pass to the present situation. The German - 
Reich has taken the mere fact of the Polish -British under- 
standing as a motive for the breaking off of the pact of 1934. 
Various legal objections were raised on the German side. I 
will take the liberty of referring jurists to the text of our reply 
to ,the German memorandum, which will be handed to-day 
to the German Government. I will not detain you any longer 
on the diplomatic form of this event, but one of its aspects 
has a special significance. The Reich Government, as appears 
from the text of the German memorandum, made its decision 
on the strength of press reports, without consulting the views 
of either the British or the Polish Government as to the character 
of the agreement concluded. It would not have been difficult 
to do so, for immediately on my return from London I expressed 
my readiness to receive the German Ambassador, who has 
hitherto not availed himself of the opportunity. 

13. Why is this circumstance important ? Even for the 
simplest understanding it is clear that neither the character 
nor the purpose and scope of the agreement influenced this 
decision, but merely the fact that such an agreement had been 
concluded. And this in turn is important fbr an appreciation 
of the objects of German policy, since if, contrary to previous 
declarations, the Government of tlie Reich interpreted the 
Polish-German declaration of non-aggression of 1934 as 
intended to isolate Poland and to prevent the normal friendly 
collaboration of our country with Western Powers, we our- 
selves should always have rejected such an interpretation. 

14. To make a proper estimate of the situation, we should 
first of all ask the question, what is the real object of all this ? 
Without that question and our reply, we cannot properly 
appreciate the character of German statements with regard 
to matters of concern to Poland. I have already referred to 
our attitude towards the West. There remains the question 
of the German proposals as to the future of the Free City of 
Danzig, the communication of the Reich with East Prussia 
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through ou^r. province of Pomorze, and the further subjects ‘ 
raised as of common interest to Poland and Germany. > 

15. Ixt us, therefore, investigate these problems in turn. 

first some general remarks. The. Free 
City of Danzig'was not invented .by the Treaty, of Versailles. 

It has existed for , many centuries as . the result— to speak 
accurately, and rejecting the emotional factor— of the positive 
interplay of Polish and German • interests. The German- 
merchants of Danzig ensured the development and prosperity . ] 
of that city, thanks to the overseas trade of Poland. : Not only 
the development, but the very raison iVctreof the city has been 
due, to the fornierly . decisive fact of its situation at the mbiith , ! 
of our only great river, and to-day''to. its position on the main ' 
waterway and railway line connecting us with the Baltic. This J 
is a truth which no new formula; can obliterate. The popula- . j 
tion of Danzig . is to-day predominaritly German,, but its liveli- . j 
hood and prosperity depend on the economic potential ol 
Poland.. ; . 

17. What conclusions have we drawn from this fact ? We 
have stood and stand firmly on the ground of the rights and 
interests of our sea-borne trade and our maritime policy in 
Danzig. . .While seeking reasonable and conciliatory solutions, 
we have purposely not endeavoured to exert any pressure bn. 
the free national, ideological and cultural development of the 
Gorman majority in the Free City. . 

.18. I shall not prolong this speech by quoting examples. 
They are sufficiently wcU-known to all who have been in any 
way concerned with the question. But when, after repeated 
statements by German , statesmen, who had respected our 
standpoint and expressed the view that “ this provincial town 
will not be.the object of a conflict between Poland and Germany,” 

I heard a demand for the annexation of Danzig to, the Reich, 
when I receive no reply to our proposal of the 26th March, 
for a joint guarantee of the existence and. rights of the Free 
City, and subsequently I. learn that this has been, regarded . . 
as a rejection of negotiations— 1 have to ask myselfi.what is 
the real object of all this ? - . ^ ^ . . 

19. Is it the freedom of the German population of Danzig, 
which is not threatened, or a matter of prestige-r;-or is it- a 
matter of barring Poland from the Baltic, - from which Poland .. 

. will not allow herself, to be barred ? ' _ . 

. 20. The same considerations apply to communications , 
across our province of, Pomorze. I insist oh the terrri “ pro- 
Vince of Pomorze.” . The word “ corridor ” is an artificial 
invention,.for this is an ancient Polish territory with an ihsignifi-. ' 
* cant -percentage of German' colonists. ! ’ • 

21. We have givpri the German Reich all railway facilities, 
we have allowed its citizens to travel without customs or pass- j 
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port formalities from the Reich to East Prussia. We have 
suggested the extension of similar facilities to road traffic. 

22. .And here again the question arises — what is the real 
object of it all ? 

23. We have no interest in obstructing German citizens 
in their communication with their eastern province. But v;e 
have, on the other hand, no reason whatever to restrict our 
sovereignty on our own territory. 

24. On the first and second points, i.e., the question of the 
future of Danzig and of communication across Pomorze, it 
is still a matter of unilateral concessions which the Government 
of theReich appear to be demanding from us. A self-respecting 
nation does not make unilateral concessions. Where, then, is 
the reciprocity ? It appears somewhat vague in the German 
proposals. The Chancellor of the Reich mentioned in his 
speech a triple condominium in Slovakia. I am obliged to 
state that I heard this proposal for the first time in the 
Chancellor’s speech of the 28th April. In certain previous 
conversations allusions were merely made to the cfTect that in 
the event of a general agreement the question of Slovakia could 
be discussed. We did not attempt to go further with such 
conversations since it is not our custom to bargain with the 
interests of others. Similarly, the proposal for a prolongation 
of the pact of non-aggression for tv/enly-five years was also 
not advanced in any concrete form in any of the recent con- 
versations. Here also unofficial hints were made, emanating, 
it is true, from prominent representatives of the Reich Govern- 
ment. But in such conversations various other hints were 
made which extended much further than the subjects under 
discussion. I reserve the right to return to this matter if 
necessary. 

25. In his speech the Chancellor of the Reich proposes, as 
a concession on his part, the recognition and definite acceptance 
of the present frontier between Poland and Germany. I 
must point out that this would have been a question of recog- 
nising what is de jure and de facto our indisputable property. 
Consequently, this proposal likewise cannot affect my con- 
tention that the German desiderata regarding Danzig and a 
motor road constitute unilateral demands. 

26. In the light of these explanations, the House will rightly 
expect from me an answer to the last passage of the German 
memorandum, which says : “ Should the Polish Government 
attach importance to a new settlement of Polish-German 
relations by means of a treaty, the German Government arc 
prepared to do tiiis.” It appears to me that I have already 
made clear our attitude, but for the sake of order I will make a 
resume. 

27. The motive for concluding such an agreement would 
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be the word " peace,” . which the Qiancellor emphasised in : 
lus speech. 

28. Peace is certainly the object of the difficult and intensive 
work of Polish diplomacy. Two conditions are necessary for , 
this word to be of real value: (1) peaceful intentions, (2) 
peaceful methods of procedure. If the Government of the 
Reich is really guided by those two pre-conditions in relation 
to this country, then all conversations, provided, of course, 
that they respect the principles I have already enumerated, are 
possible. 

29. If such conversations took place, the Polish Govern- 
ment will, according to their custom, approach the problem 
objectively, having regard to. the experience of recent , times, . 
but without withholding their utmost goodwill. 

30. Peace is a valuable and desirable thing. Our generation 
which has shed its blood in several wars, surely deserves a 
period of peace. But peace, like almost evcrj'thing in this 
world, has its price, high but definable. Wc in Poland do not 
recognise the conception of “ peace at any price.” There is 
only one thing in the life of men, natiphs-'and States which is 
without price, and that is honour. 


No. 16. 

Menioranclim communicated to the German Government by the . . 
Polish Government on May 5, 1939, in. reply to the German 
Government memorandum of April 28, 1939.* 

(Translation.) 

As appears from the text of the Polish-German Declaration 
of the 26th January, 1934, t and from the course of the negotia- ; 
tions which preceded its conclusion, this declaration had-as its 
object to lay . the foundations for a new framing- of mutual 
relations based on the following two principles . 

{a) The renunciation of the use of force as between Poland 
and German}', and , - 

(fi) The friendly settlement by means of free negotiations of , I 
any contentious questions which might arise in the j 
relations between the two countries. ' i 

The Polish Government have always understood in this j 
manner their obligations under the declaration, and it is in ' 
this spirit.that they have aUyays been prepared to conduct 
neighbourly, relations with the German Reich. 

* No. 14.^ t No. I, - 
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2. The Polish Goverament had foreseen for several years 
that the difficulties encountered by the League of Nations in 
carrying out its functions at Danzig would create a confused 
situation which it was in Poland’s and Germany’s interest to 
unravel. For several years the Polish Government had ^ven 
the German Government to understand that frank convenations 
should be held on this subject. The German Government, 
however, avoided these and confined themselves to stating that 
Polish-German relations- should not be exposed to difficulties 
by questions relating to Danzig. Moreover, the German 
Government more than once gave assurances to the Polish 
Government regarding the Free City of Danzig. It is sufficient 
here to quote the declaration made by the Chancellor of the 
Reich on the 20th February, 1938. 

The Chancellor made publicly in the Reichstag the following 
declaration regarding Danzig : — 

“ The Polish State respects the national conditions in this 
State, and the Free City and Germany respect Polish rights. 
It has thus been possible to clear the way for an understanding 
which, v/hile arising out of the question of Danzig, has to-day 
in spite of the efforts of certain disturbers of the peace suc- 
ceeded in effectively purifying relations between Germany 
and Poland and has transformed them into sincere and 
friendly collaboration.” 

It was only after the events of September, 1938, that the 
jcrman Government suggested the opening of Polish-German 
:onversations regarding the alteration in the situation in 
Danzig and regarding the transit routes between the Reich 
ind East Prussia. In this connexion the German memoran- 
ium of the 28th April, 1939, refers to the suggestion put 
brward by the Reich Minister for Foreign Affairs in his 
:onversation of the 21st March, 1939, with the Polish Ambassa- 
lor in Berlin. In this conversation emphasis was laid on the 
German side on the necessity for a rapid settlement of these 
juestions which was a condition of the Reich maintaining its 
proposals in force in their entirety. The Polish Government, 
inimated by the desire to maintain good relations with the 
leich, although surprised at the pressing form in which these 
proposals were put forward, and by the circumstances in which 
hey were advanced, did not refuse conversations although 
hey considered the German demands thus couched to bo 
jnacceptable. 

In order to facilitate endeavours to reach an amicable solution 
)f the question, the Polish Government on the 26th March, 
1939, formulated their point of view in writing to the German 
jovernment, stating that they attached full importance to the 
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maintenance of good ‘neighbourly relaUons with the German . ! 
Reich. The Polish point of view was summarised in the j 
loHowmg points , - ■ 

(<i) The Polish -Government propose, a joint guarantee by 
Poland and Germany of the separate character of the 
■ Free City of Danzig, the existence of which was to 
be based on complete. freedom' of . the local population 
in internal affairs' and , on the assurance of respect 
for Polish rights and interests. ; . . 

(b) The .Polish Government were prepared .to examine 
. together with the German, Government any further, 
simplifications for persons in transit as.well as the 
technical facilitating of . railway and motor transit " ■ 
between the . German Reich and East Prussia. The 
.' - Polish Government were inspired, by the idea of . 
giving every, possible facility which would .permit 
.the citizens of the Pvcich to travel in transit' across 
. Polish . territory, if possible without any hindrances. 
Tile. Polish Government . cmphasjscd,.that their inten-' 

' ■ tion was to secure the most , liberal treatment 'possible 
of the German desiderata in This ' respect- with.' the 
sole reservation that Poland could hot give up her ' 

■ ■ -sovereignty over the bell of territory through which 

the. transit, routes 'would run. -Finally,, the. Polish , 
.Gov'crnmcnt indicated that their attitiide m the question • 

, '! '■ of facilitating communications - across Pomerania' 

- ■ .depended oh the attitude of the Reich regarding the 
. Free City of Danzig. - 

In fofrhulating the above proposals the Polish Government, 
acted, in the spirit of the Pofish-Germari Declaration of 1934 
which, by providing the direct cxchanges of views on questions 
- of interest to both countries, authorised each State to formulate 
' its point of view in the course of negotiations. ^ . 

.The Polish Government received no formal reply, to their 
counter-proposals for a month, and it was. only on the 2Sth . 
April, 1939, that they learnt from, the Chancellor’s . speech , 
and from the German Government’s memorandum that the. 
mere fact of the formulation of counter-proposals instead of., 
the acceptance, of the i. verbal German suggestions without. 

• alteration -or. reservation, had been regarded by the Reich as . 
a refusal of discussions. , 

It is clear that negotiations in which one State formulates 
demands and- the other is to be obliged to accept those demands 
unaltered are hot- negotiations in the spirit of the declaration 


of 1934 and are incompatible with the vital interests and 
dignity of Poland. 

In this connexion it should be pointed out that the Polish 
Government were unable at that time to express an opinion 
regarding the Polish-Qerman-Hungarian guarantee of the 
independence of Slovakia which was alluded to in a general 
way in the German memorandum and more precisely stated 
in the Chancellor’s speech of the 28th April, 1939, since a 
proposal of this description and in this form had. never been 
made to them before. It. is, moreover, difficult to imagine 
how such guarantee could be reconciled with the political 
and military protectorate of the Reich over Slovakia which 
had been announced a few days previously before the German 
Reich formulated its proposals towards Poland. 

3. The Polish Government cannot accept such an inter-, 
pretation of the declaration of 1934 as would be equivalent 
to a renunciation of the right to conclude political agreements 
with third Slates and, consequently, almost a renunciation of 
independence in foreign policy. The policy of the German 
■Reich in recent years has clearly indicated that the German 
Government have not drawn conclusions of this sort from the 
declaration as far as they themselves were concerned. The 
obligations publicly accepted by the Reich towards Italy and 
the German-Slovak Agreement of March, 1939, arc clear 
indications of such an interpretation by the German Govern- 
ment of the declaration of 1934, The Polish Government 
must here recall that in their relations with other States they 
give and require full reciprocity as being the only possible 
foundation of normal relations between States. 

•The Polish Government reject as completely without founda- 
tion all accusations regarding the alleged incompatibility of 
the Anglo-Polish Mutua| Guarantee of April, 1939, with the 
Polish-German Declaration of 1934. This guarantee has a 
purely defensive character and in no way threatens the German 
Reich, in the same way as the Polish-French Alliance, whose 
compatibility with the Declaration of 1934 has been recognised 
by the German Retch. The declaration of 1934 in its intro- 
ductory paragraphs clearly stated that both Governments have 
“ decided to base their mutual relations on the principles laid 
down in the Pact of Paris of the 27th August, 1928.” Now 
the Pact of Paris, which constituted a general renunciation of 
war as an instrument of national policy, just as the declaration 
of 1934 constituted such renunciation in bilateral Polish- 
German relations, contained the explicit reservation that “ any 
signatory Power which shall hereafter seek to promote its 
national interests by resort to war should be denied the benefits 
furnished by this treaty.” Germany accepted this principle 
in signing the Pact of Paris and re-affirmed it in the declaration 
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Anglo -Polish Agreement. 

No 17. 

Statement by the Prime Minister in ike House of Commons on 
March 31, 1939. 

The Prime Minister (Mr. Chamberlain) ; The right hon. 
gentleman the leader of the Opposition asked me this morning 
whether I could make a statement as to the European situation. 
As I said this morning. His Majesty’s Government have no 
official confirmation of the rumours of any projected attack on 
Poland and they must not, therefore, be taken as accepting 
them as true. ' 

I am glad to -take this opportunity of stating again the general 
policy of His Majesty’s Government. They have constantly 
advocated the adjustment, by way_of free negotiation between 
the parties concerned, of any dificrences that may arise between 
them. They consider that this is the natural and proper course 
where differences exist. In their opinion there should be no 
question incapable of solution by peaceful means, and they 
would see no justification for the substitution of force or threats 
of force for the method of negotiation. 

As the House is aware, certain consultations are now pro- 
ceeding with other Governments. In order to make perf^tly 
clear the position of His Majesty’s Government in the mean- 
time before those consultations gre concluded, I now have to 
inform the House that during that period, in the event of any 
action which clearly threatened Polish independence, and v/hich 
the Polish Government accordingly considered it vital to resist 
with their national forces. His Majesty’s Government would 
feel themselves bound at once to lend the Polish Government 
all support in their power. They have given the Polish 
Government an assurance to this effect. 

I may add that the French Government have authorised me 
to make it plain that they stand in the same position in this 
matter as do His Majesty’s Government. 


No. IS. 

Anglo-PoUsh communique issued on April 6 , 1939. 

The conversations with M. Beck have covered a wide field 
and shown that the two Governments arc in complete agree- 
ment upon certain general principles. 
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^ It wus tigrecd that the two countries were prepared to enter 
info an agreement of a permanent and reciprocal character to' 
replace the present temporary and unilateral assurance given 
by His Majesty s Government to the Polish Government. 
Pending the completion of the permanent agreement, M, Beck 
gave His Majesty’s Government an assurance that the Polish 
Government would consider themselves under an obligation 
to render assistance to His Majesty’s Government under the 
same conditions as those contained in the temporary assurance 
already given by His Majesty’s Government to Poland, 

Like the. temporary assurance, the , permanent agreement 
would not be directed against any other country but would be 
designed to assure Great Britain and Poland of , mutual assist- 
ance in the event of any threat, direct or indirect, to the in- 
dependence of cither. It was recognised that certain matters, 
including a more precise definition of the various ways in 
which . the necessity for such assistance might arise, would . 
require further c.s;amination before the permanant agreement 
could be completed. 

It wns understood . that the arrangements above mentioned 
should not preclude cither Government, from making agree- 
ments with other countries in the general interest of the con- 
solidation of peace. . ■ 


■No,;J9. '■ 

■ Agreement 0 / Mutual ■ Assistance between the United Kingdom 
.and Poland — Loudon, August 25, 1939. 

The Government of the. United 'Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland and the PoUsh Government : 

Desiring to place on a permanent basis the collaboration 
between their respective countries resulting from the assurances 
of -mutual assistance of a defensive character which they have 
already exchanged : { , v - , 

Have resolved to, conclude an Agreement for that purpose 
and have appointed as their Plenipotentiaries : 

The Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland : _ 

. The Rt. Plon. Viscount Halifa,x, K.G., G.G.S.T., G.C.I.E., 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; ; 

The Polish Government : , . - 

His Excellency Count Edward Raezynski, Ambassador. 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the Polish Re- 
public in lx)ndon ; 
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Who, having exchanged their Full Powers, found in good 
and due form, have agreed on the following provisions : — 

Article 1. 

Should one of the Contracting Parties become engaged in 
hostilities with a European Power in consequence of aggression 
by the latter against that Contracting Party, the other Con- 
tracting Party will at once give the Contracting Party engaged 
in hostilities all the support and assistance in its power. 


Article 2. 

(1) The provisions of Article 1 will also apply in the event 
of any action by a European Pov/er v/hich clearly threatened, 
directly or indirectly, the independence of one of the Con- 
tracting Parties, and was of such a nature that the Party in 
question considered it vital to resist it with its armed forces. 

(2) Should one of the Contracting Parties become engaged 
in hostilities with a European Power in consequence of action 
by that Power which threatened the independence or neutrality 
of another European State in such a way as to constitute a clear 
menace to the security of that Contracting Party, the pro- 
visions of Article r will apply, without prejudice, however, to 
the rights of the other European State concerned. 


Article 3. 

Should a European Power attempt to undermine the inde- 
pendence of one of the ContracTing Parties by processes of 
economic penetration or in any other way, the Contracting 
Parties will support each other in resistance to such attempts. 
Should the European Power concerned thereupon embark on 
hostilities against one of the Contracting Parties, the pro- 
visions of Article 1 will apply. 


Article 4. 

The methods of applying the undertakings of mutual assist- 
ance provided for by the present Agreement arc established 
between the competent naval, military and air authorities of the 
Contracting Parties. 


Article 5. 

V/ithout prejudice to the foregoing undertakings of the 
Contracting Parties to give each other mutual support and 
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immediately on t!ic outbreak of hostilities, they wiii 
evchanRO complete and speedy information concerning anv ’ 
development which might threaten their independence and in 
r-articiibr.^ concerning any development wliich ihrcaicncd’ to ^ 
call the said undertakings into operation, 

Auticle 6. 

(1) Tile Contracting Parties sviU communicate to each other 
the terms of any imdertakings of assistance against aggression 
which tlicy have already given or may in fimirc give to other 
.States, . ' 

12) Should either of the Contracting Parties intend to give,. 
Mich an undertaking aftei the coming into force of the present 
Agreement, the other Contracting Party shall, in order to 
ensure the proper functioning of the Agreement, be informed 
thereof. 

(.') Any new undertaking which the Contracting Parlies may 
enter into in future shall neither limit their obligations under 
the present Agreement nor indirectly create new obligations 
between live Contracting Party not participating in thcsc under- 
t.akings and the third State concerned. 

ARTIO-F. 7, , 

Should the Contracting Parties be engaged in hostilities in 
eonsccjucnce of the application of the present Agreement, they 
will not conclude an armistice or treaty of peace except by 
mutual .agreement. 

AUTICJ-E S. 

(1) The present Agreement shall remain in force for a period 
of five years, 

(2) Unless denounced six months before the expiry of this 
period it shall continue in force, each Contracting Parly having 
thereafter the right to denounce it at any time by giving six 
months’ notice to that cflcct. 

(3) The present Asjrccmcnt shall come into force on signa- 
ture. 

In faith whereof the above-named Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present Agreement and have afli.xed thereto their 
se-als. 

Done in English in duplicate, at London, the 25th August, 
1939. A Polish text shall subsequently be agreed upon 
between the Contracting Parties and both texts will then be 
authentic. 

(L.S.) HALIFAX. 

{L.S.) EDWARD RACZYNSKL 
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Developments in Anglo -German Relations. 

No. 20. 

Speech by Herr Hitler at Wilhemshayeit on April 1, 1939. 
(Translation.) 

Germans ! Volksgenossen und Volksgenossinnen ! 

Whoever wishes to estimate the decline and regeneration of 
Germany must look at the -development of a city like Wil- 
helmshaven. A short time ago it was a dead spot almost 
without any title to existence, without any prospect of a future ; 
to-day it is filled again with the hum of work and production. 
It is good if one recalls again to memory this past. 

When the city experienced its first rise to prosperity, this 
coincided with the regeneration of the German Reich after its 
battle for unification. This Germany was a Germany of peace. 
At the same time as the so-called peace-loving virtuous nations 
were carrying on quite a number of wars, the Germany of that 
time had only one aim, namely, to preserve peace, to work in 
peace, to increase the prosperity of her inhabitants and thereby 
to contribute to human culture and civilisation. 

This peace-time Germany tried with unceasing industry, 
with genius and with perseverance to set up its inner life and 
to assure for itself a proper place in the sun through participa- 
tion in peaceful rivalry with other nations. 

In spite of the fact that this Germany was for decades the 
surest guarantor of peace and devoted herself only to her o-.vn 
peaceful business, other nations, and particularly their states- 
men, could not refrain from persecuting this regeneration with 
envy and hate and finally answering it with a war. 

We know to-day from historical records how the encircle- 
ment policy of that time had been systematically pursued by 
England. We Icnow from numerous established facts and 
publications that in that land one was imbued with the con- 
ception that if was necessary to crush Germany militarily 
because its annihilation would assure to every British citizen 
a larger measure of this world’s goods. 

Certainly Germany at that time committed errors. Its 
worst error was to see this encirclement and to take no steps in 
time to avoid it. The only reproach which we can level at 
the regime of that day is the fact that it had full knowledge 
of the devilish plan for a surprise attack on the Reich, and even 
so was unable to make up its mind to avoid in time such an 
attack, but allowed this encirclement to mature right up to the 
outbreak of the catastrophe. 
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The result wfis tiic World War. 

In this, war the German people, allhoiich they were, in no 
v,-ay armed the best, fougiit heroically. No nation can claim 
for itself (lie glory of having beaten us to, our knees, least of all 
those wiiose statesmen to-day arc boasting. . 

Germany at that time remained unbeaten and unvanquishet! 
on land, sea and in the air. ; And yet we lost the war. We 
know the power whicli at that time vanquished Germany. It • 
was the po\ycr of falsehoodi the poison of a propaganda Whicit 
did not shrink from. cli-stortion and imlrmhfulncss and which 
caught the German Reich because it . was unprepared and 
defenceless. ' * 

When the Fourteen Feints of President Wilson were an- 
nounced, m.any German IWAw’waw;,” particularly the 
leading men of the time, .saw in those Fourteen Points not only 
the po.ssihilily for ending the World War but for a final pacifica- 
tion of all, nations of this world. There would come a peace , 
of reconciliation and- understanding, a peace which , would 
recognise neither victors nor vanquished, a peace without war 
indemnities, a peace of equal rights for all, a peace of equal 
distribution of colonial territory and of equal consideration for 
colonial desiderata. A peace which . would finally be crowned , 
with a league of free nations. A peace which, by guaran- 
teeing equal rinht.s would make it appear supcrfiuoiis for 
r.atinn.s' in future still to endure the burden of armament ; 
which, as is known, previously wcigiicd down so. heavily on 
them. . . - 

Dis.nnnamcnt, thcrcrorc, and in fact disarmariicnt of all .. 
nations. 

Germany was to give a good example by taking the lead and 
all undertook to follow her disarmament. 

Tlie era of so-called secret diplomacy was to come to an end 
as well. All problems wore to be discussed and negotiated 
openly and freely. 

Tile right of self-determination for nations wps to be 
finally established and be rcg.ardcd as the most important 
factor. 

Germany believed these assurances. Relying on these 
declarations Germany laid down her weapons. And then a 
breach of faith began such as world history has never 
.seen. , • ' ~ ^ , , , 

At the moment when our people liad laid down their 
arms a period of blackmail, oppression, pillage and slavery . 
began, . , ■ ' 

No longer any word of peace wntb.ont victors and vanquished, 
but a sentence of condemnation for the v'anquished for time 
without end. 

No longer any word of equal rights, but rights for one side 
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and absence of rights and injustice for the other. One rob- 
bery after ■ another, one blackmail after another were the 
results. , ... 

No man in this democratic world bothered about the suffer- 
ing of our people. Hundreds of thousands , fell in the war, not 
through enemy action, but, through the hunger blockade. 
And when the war came to an end this blockade was continued 
still for months in order to bring still further pressure on our 
nation. Even the German prisoners of war had to remain in 
captivity for indefinite periods. The German coloiu'es were 
stolen from us, German foreign securiries were simply con- 
fiscated, and our mercantile marine was taken away. 

Then came financial pillage such as the world has never up 
to this day seen. Payments were imposed on the German 
people which reached astronomical figures, and about which. 
English statesmen said that they could only be effected if the 
whole German nation reduced its standard of living to the 
utmost and worked fourteen hours a day. 

What German spirit and German diligence had created and 
saved in decades was now lost in a few years. Millions of 
Germans were torn away from the Reich, others were pre- 
vented from returning into the Reich. The League of Nations 
was made not an instrument of a just policy of understanding, 
but a guarantor of the meanest dictate that human beings had 
ever thought out. 

A great people v/as thus raped and led towards the misery 
that all of you know. A>' great people was deprived of its 
rights by breach of promise and- its existence in practice was 
made impossible. A Frenfch statesman gave sober expression 
to this by declaring : “ There arc 20 million Germans too 
many in the world ! ”. / 

There were Germans who, in despair, committed suicide, 
others who lethargically submitted to their inevitable fate, and 
othcre again who were of the opinion that there v/as nothing 
left to do but to destroy everything ; others again ground 
their teeth and clenched their fists in impotent rage, others 
again believed that the past must be restored as it had 
been. 

Every individual bad adopted some sort of attitude. And I 
at that time, as the unknown soldier of the World War took 
up my position. 

It was a short and simple programme ; it ran : removal of 
the domestic enemies of the nation, termination of the internal 
division of Germany, co-ordination of the entire national force 
of our people in a new community, and the smashing of the 
Peace Treaty in one way or another (“ so odcr so ! ”). For as 
long as. this dictate of Versailles weighed upon the German 
people, it was actually doomed to go under. 
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When other sintesmen talk about the necessity of justice 
rcigninc; in this world, then I may tell them that their crime is 
not justice, that their dictate was neither rightful nor legal, and 
that the permanent vital rights of peoples come before this 
dictate. , , 

The Ckrman people w-as created by Providence, not in • 
order to obey a law which suits Englishmen or Frenchmen, 
but to stand up for its vital right* That is what we arc 
there for ! 

_ 1 was determined to take up this .struggle for standing up for 
German vita! rights. 1 took it up first of ail within the nation. 
The place of a number of parties, classes and associations has 
now been taken by one single community, the community of 
the German people ! 

It is the duty of us all to realise this community and to con- 
tinue to intensify if. In the course of this time \ have had to 
httrt many an Individttal. Rut I believe that the happiness 
sliared lo-day by the entire nation must more than compensate 
cverv' imlividual for the things which were dear to him and 
which he individiinlly h.ad to give up.- 

You h.ave all .sacrificed your parlies, your clubs, your 
«ns.sociatioris, but you have instead received a great and strong 
Reich ! 

And this Reich is to-day, (hank God, sufficicntly'strong to 
lake under its protection your rights. We are now no longer 
dependent upon the favour or disfavour of oUicr States or 
their statesmen. 

W'Jien over si.\ years ago I came into power, 1 look over a 
pitiRiI heritage, the Reich appeared to possess no possibilities 
for existence for its citizens. At that time I began work with 
(he only capital which I possessed. It was the capital of your 
power to work! It was your power to work, my “ Vol/<s- 
;:;cnosseti," that I began to put into use. I had not foreign 
exchange and no gold ; I only had one thing: my faith and • 
your work ! We have now founded a new economic system, 
a system which is called ; capital is power to work, and money 
is covered by our production. We have founded a system 
based upon the most noble principle in e.xistencc, namely, 
form your life yourself! Work for your existence! Help 
yourself, then God will also help you ! 

We thus began a gigantic work of reconstruction, supported - 
by the confidence of the nation, filled with faith and conlidencc 
in its permanent values. In a few years we tore Germany 
from its dcsp.air. The world did not help us in doing 
so ! 

If an English statesman to-day believes that all problems 
can and must be solved by frank discussion and negotiations, 
then I would like to say to this statesman : an opportunity 
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to do so existed for fifteen years before our time ! If the world 
. to-day says that one must divide the nations into virtuous and 
non-virt,uous categories — and that the English and French 
belong in the first place to the virtuous nations and the 
Germans and Italians to the non-virtuous — then we can only 
: 2 i answer : the decision as to whether a nation is virtuous or not 
K virtuous can hardly be made by a mortal human being, and 
should be left to God! 

Perhaps this same British statesman will reply : God has 
;r , already delivered judgment, for he has given to the virtuous 
r nations one-quarter of the globe and has taken away everything 
from the non-virtuous 1 In answer to that, one may be per- 
;■} mitted to ask ; by what means have the virtuous nations 
acquired this quarter of the globe ? And the ansv/er must be, 
they have not been virtuous methods ! 

3 For 300 years this England has acted only as an unvirtuous 
j nation, and now in old age she is beginning to talk about 

2 virtue. It was thus possible that during the British non- 

■! virtuous period 46 million Englishmen have conquered almost 

a quarter of the world, while 80 million Germans, on account 
■ of their virtue, have to exist at the rate of 140 to the square 
; kilometre. 

Yes, twenty years ago the -question of virtue was not yet 
! quite clear in the minds of British statesmen, in so far as it 

r touched conceptions of property. At that time it was still 

thought to be compatible with virtue simply to take away 
from another people the colonies which it had acquired 
by contract or by purchase because one had the power to 
do so. 

A power which now it is true is to count as something 
disgusting and contemptible. In this respect, I can only say 
one thing to these gentlemen ; wc do not know whether they 
believe that sort of thing themselves or not. We assume, 
however, that they do not believe it. For if we were to assume 
that they really believed it themselves, then we would lose 
every feeling of respect for them. 

For fifteen years Germany has borne this fate patiently. 
I also tried at the beginning to solve every problem by dis- 
cussion. At every problem I made offers, and they were 
every time refused 1 There can be no doubt that every people 
possesses sacred interests, simply because they are identical 
with its life and its vital right. 

If a British statesman to-day demands that every problem 
, concerning vital German interests should first be discussed 
with England, then 1 could make precisely the same claim 
and demand that every British problem must first be discussed 
with us. Admittedly, this Englishman would answer : 
Palestine is none of your business 1 But, just as Germany 
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no business in Palestine, so has England no business in 
the Cicrmnn Ubemraum ! And if the problem is claimed to 
be a question of general rights, then I can only agree to this 
opinion if it were legardcd as universal and obligator>^ One 
says \ve had no right to do this of that. I would like to ask 
a counter-question; what right— just to quote onlv one 
example— has England to shoot down , Arabs in Palestine, 
only because they arc standing up for their home ? Who gives 
lingiand the right to do so? 

We at any rate have not slaughtered thousands in Central. 
Europe, but have solved^ our problems in a peaceful and .' 
orderly manner! There is one thing, however, that I rairsl 
say : the Germ.an people of to-day, the German Reich of the 
present time, are not willing to sacrifice vital interests, and (hey 
Jire also not willing to stand up to rising dangers without taking 
action! When (he allies at one time changed the map of 
Europe with no consideration for expediency, justice, tradition 
or even common-sense, we did not have the power to prevent 
them from doing so. But if they expect liic Germany of the 
present day patiently to allow vassal States, wliose only duty 
consists in tiicir being set to work against Germany, to carry 
on as they like until the day comes when their services arc 
to be actively employed, then they arc confounding present- 
day Germany with the Germany of pre-war days. TIiosc who 
declare that tb.cy am prepared to pull chestnuts out of the fire 
for these GrearPowers must also expect to burn their fingers 
in the course of the process. 

We have really no feelings of hatred for the Czech people,- 
we have lived together for years. English statesmen do not , 
know that. They have no idea Ural the Hradschin was built 
not by an Englishman but by Germans, and that the St. Veit’s 
Cathedral was also not built by Englishmen but by Germans. 
Frenchmen also were not active there. They do not know 
tlial already, ni a time when England was still very small, 
homage was done to a German Emperor on this hill, and that, 
a thousand years before I. did so myself, the first German 
King stood there and received the homage of this people. 
This the English do not know; they cannot know it and they 
need not know it. _ . . ; . 

It is sufTicicnt that we know it, and that it is true that for 
a thousand years this area belonged to the Lebemraum of the 
German people. We would, nevertheless, have had nothing 
against an independent Czech State if this State had not, 
firstly, oppressed Germans, and, secondly, if it had not been 
an instrument for a future attaejk on Germany. 

But when a former Frcnclt Air Minister writes in a news- 
paper that it is the task of this Czechia, because ,of her splendid 
geographical position, to strike at Germany’s industry by am 
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attacks in a war, then one will understand that it is not 
without interest to us, and that we drew certain conclusions 
therefrom. 

It would have been a matter for England and France to 
defend this air base. It was our affair, at any rate, to prevent 
the possibility of such an attack taking place, I believed that 
I could achieve this end in a natural and simple way. It was 
not until I saw that such an attempt was doomed to fail, and 
that the anti-German elements would once more gain the upper 
hand, and it was not until I also saw that this State had for a 
long time lost its inner capacity to live and that it had already 
collapsed, that I re-enforced ancient German right and re- 
united what had to be united by history, geographical position 
and all rules of common-sense. 

Not for the purpose of suppressing the Czech people ! 
It will have more freedom than the oppressed peoples of the 
virtuous nations ! 

I have, so I believe, thereby rendered a great service to 
peace, for 1 have in good time made valueless an instrument 
that was designed to become effective in time of war against 
Germany. 

If people now say that this is the signal for Germany's 
desire to attack the whole world, then I do not believe they 
mean it seriously ; such a statement could only be the expres- 
sion of the very worst of consciences. Perhaps it is anger at 
the failure of a far-reaching plan ; perhaps it is belief that the 
premises can thereby be created for a hew policy of encircle- 
ment? Whatever the case may be, I am convinced that I 
have thereby tendered a great service to peace. 

And it is from this conviction that I determined three weeks 
ago to give th.e coming Party Rally the name of “ Party Rally 
of Peace.” For Germany does not dream of attacking other 
nations. 

What we do not, however, desire to renounce is the extension 
of our economic relations; To this we have a right, and I do 
not accept orders in this rcrpect from any statesman inside 
or outside Europe ! 

The German Reich is not only a great producer, but 
also a tremendous consumer. In the same way as we be- 
come an unreplaceablc commercial partner as consumer, 
so arc we suited as a producer honestly to pay what we 
consume. 

We do not dream of waging war on other nations, subject, 
of course, to their leaving us in peace also. The German 
Reich is, however, in no case prepared permanently to tolerate 
intimidation, or even a policy of encirclement. 

I once concluded an agreement with England — the Nava! 
Agreement, . It was based on the ardent desire, shared by us 
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all, never to bo forced to fight a war against England This 
desire can, however, only be a reciprocal one. If it no longer 
c.\ists in England, then the practical premises for the agreement 
have been removed. Germany would accept even a situation 
of this kind with calm composure! We are so sure of our- 
selves because we arc strong, and we are strong because we 
arc united, and also because we keep our eyes open 1 And 
in this town more than elsewhere I can only urge you to look 
at the world and all happenings therein around us with open 
eyes. Do not deceive yourselves regarding the most important 
prerequisite which exists in life, namely, the necessary power 
at one’s own disposal. He who docs not possess power loses 
the right to live! We have had fifteen years’ experience of 
such a condition. That is why I- have made. Germany strong 
again and why I have created a defence force on land, on the 
waters and in the air. 

■Rut when there is talk in other countries of present rearma- 
ment and of continued and still greater rearmament, then I 
can only say to these statesmen : it will not be me whom they 
will, tire out ! 

I am determined to continue to march along this road, and 
I am convinced that we shall advance faster than the others. 
No Power in the world will ever wheedle our arms from us 
by mere words. But should anyone at any time show any 
desire to measure his strength against ours by force, then the 
German people will always be jn a position and ready and 
determined to do the same 1 

And our friends think just as we do, especially the State 
with which we are closely bound and with which we march, 
now, and in all circumstances, and for all time. When hostile 
journalists do not know what else to write about, then they 
write of cracks in the Axis. They can be at ease. 

This Axis is the most natural political instrument in the 
world. It is a political combination of ideas w'hich owes its 
existence not only to reason and the desire for justice, but 
also to strength inspired by idealism. 

This structure will hold out better than the present alliances 
of non-homogcncous bodies on the other side. For if anybody 
tells me to-day that there are no differences in world outlook 
or ideologies between England and Soviet Russia. I can only 
say ; I congratulate you, Gentlemen. 

1 believe we shall not have long to wait before we see that 
the unity in world outlook between Fascist Italy and National 
Socialist Germany is, after all, different from that between 
democratic Great Britain and the Bolshevik Russia of 
Stalin, 

But if there should really be no ideological difference between 
them, then 1 can only say ; how right is, after all, my attitude 
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towards Marxism, communism and to democracy ! Why two 
apparitions, when after all they are made of the fame sub- 
stance ? 

We are experiencing in these days a very great triumph and 
a feeling of deep inner satisfaction, A country that was also 
devastated by bolshevism, in which hundreds and thousands of 
human beings, women, men, children and old people, were 
slaughtered, has liberated itself, and liberated itself in spite of 
ideological friends of bolshevism who sit in Great Britain, 
France and other countries. 

We can only too well understand this Spain in her struggle, 

■ and we greet her and congratulate her on her victory. We 
Germans can say so v/ith special pride, for many young 
German men have done their duty there. 

TItey have helped as volunteers to break a tyrannical regime 
and to recover for a nation its right to self-determination. 
We are glad to see how quickly, yes, how extremely quickly, 
here also a change in the world outlook of the suppliers of war 
material to the Red side has come about, how extensively one 
now suddenly understands National Spain and how ready one 
is to do business with this National Spain, perhaps not 
ideological business, but at least economic business ! 

; This also is an indication of the direction developments arc 
taking. For I believe that all States will have to face the 
same problems that we once had to" face. State after State 
will cither succumb to the Jewish Bolshevik pest or will ward 
it off. We have done so, and we have now erected a national 
German People’s State. 

This People’s State desires to live in peace and friendship 
with every other State, it will, however, never again permit 
itself to be forced to its knees by any other State. 

' I do not know whether the world will become Fascist ! I 
do not believe that the world will become National Socialist ! 
But that the w'orld will in the end ward off this worst form of 
bolshevistic threat in e.xistence, of that I am absolutely 
convinced. 

And, therefore, I believe in a conclusive understanding 
among peoples which will come sooner or later. There is 
no point in bringing about co-operation among nations, based 
upon permanent understanding, until this Jewish fission-fungus 
of peoples has been removed. 

To-day we must depend upon our own power ! And we 
can be satisfied with results of this confidence in ourselves! 
At home and abroad ! 

When I came into power, Germany was torn and impotent 
at home, and abroad a toy of foreign will. To-day wc have 
order at home and our economy is flourishing. Abroad we 
arc perhaps not popular, but we are respected. That is the 
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decisive factor. Above all, we have given millions of our 

1 oiksgenossen ’* the grciitcst happiness they could have wished 
for : tiicir home-coming into our Great German Reich. : And, 
secondly, we have given great happiness to Central Europe, 
namely, peace, peace protected, by German power. And this . 
power siiail not be broken again by any force in the world. 
That shall bo our oath. . ■ 

We thus realise, that the “ Volksgcimsen," more than 
2 million in number, who died in the Gicat War, .did not die 
in vain. From their sacrifice a new Great German Reich has 
arisen. From their sacrifice this strong young German Reich 
of the “ Votk " has been called to life and has now stood its 
test in life. . ■ . 

And in the face of tin’s sacrifice, we would not fear any 
.sacrifice if it, should ever become necessary. This the world 
should take note of ! 

. They can conclude agreements, make declarations, as many 
as they like : 1 put my trust not in scraps of paper, but I put 
my trust in you, my “ Volksgenossat.” 

Germans have been the victims of the greatest breach of 
promise of all time. Let us see to it that our people at home 
may never again become easy to break up, then no one in the 
world will ever be able to threaten us. Then peace will.be 
maintained for our people, or if ncccssarj’, it will be enforced. . 
And then our people will flourish and prosper. 

It will be able to place its genius, its capability, its diligence, 
and its perseverance at the disposal of the work of peace and 
home culture. That is our desire; it is that which we -hope 
and in which we believe. ; _ 

Twenty years ago the party was fouiidcd, at that time a very 
small structure. Recall the distance covered from that time 
until to-day. Recall the c.xtcnt of the miracle that has been 
worked upon us. And have faith, therefore, by. the very , 
reason of our miraculous progress, in the further road of the 
German people in the coming great future ! ,, j 

Germany : Sicg-Hcil 1 Sicg-Hcil 1 Scig-Hcil ! | 
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No. 21. 

Extract from speech by Herr Hitler to the Reichstag on 
April 2S, 1939. 

(Translation.) , ' 

I believe that it is a good thing for millions and millions of 
people that I, thanks to the last-minute insight of responsible 
men on the other side, succeeded in averting such an e.xplosion, 
and found a solution which I am convinced has finally 
abolished this problem of a source of danger in Central Europe. 

The contention that this solution is contrary to the Munich 
Agreement can neither be supported nor confirmed. This 
agreement could, under no circumstances, be regarded as final, 
because it admitted that other problems required and remained 
to be solved. .We cannot really be reproached for the fact 
that the parties concerned — ^and this is the deciding factor— 
did not turn to the four Powers, but only to Italy and Germany ; 
nor yet for the fact that the State as such finally split up of its 
own accord, and there was, consequently, no longer any 
Czecho-Slovakia. It was, however, understandable that, long 
after the ethnographic, principle, had been made invalid, 
Germany should take under her protection her interests dating 
back a thousand years, which are not only of apolitical but also 
of an economic nature. 

The future will show whether the solution which Germany 
has found is right or wrong. However, it is certain tliat the 
solution is not subject to English supervision or criticism. For 
Bohemia and Moravia, as the remnants of former Czecho- 
slovakia, have nothing more whatever to do with the Munich 
Agreement. Just as English measures in, say, Northern 
Ireland, whether they be right or wrong, are not subject to 
German supervision or criticism, this is aho the case with these 
old German electorates. 

However, I entirely fail to understand how the agreement 
reached between Mr. Chamberlain and myself at Munich can 
refer to this case, for the case of Czecho-Slovakia was settled 
in the Munich protocol of the four Powers as far as it could 
be settled at all at that time. Apart from this, provision was 
merely made that if the interested parties should fail to come 
to an agreement they should be entitled to appeal to the four 
Powers, who had agreed in such a case to meet for further 
consultation after the expiration of three months. However, 
these interested parties did not appeal to the four Powers ai 
all, but only to Germany and Italy. That this was fully 
justified, moreover, is proved by the fact that neither England 
nor France have raised any objections thereto, but have them- 
selves accepted the decision given by Germany and Italy. 
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No, the agreement reached between Mr, Chamberlain and 
myself did not relate to this problem but exclusively to 
questions which refer to the mutual relationship between 
England and Germany, This is clearly shown by the fact 
that such questions arc to , be treated in future in the spirit of 
the Munich Agreement and of the Anglo-Gcrmari Naval 
Agreement, that is, in a friendly spirit by way of consultation. 
If, however, this agreement were to be applied to every future 
German activity of a political nature. England too should not 
take any step, v/hefher in Palestine or elsewhere, without 
first consulting Germany. It is obvious that we do not expect 
this : hkewise we refuse to gratify ariy similar expectation of 
us. Now, if Mr. Chamberlain concludes from this, that the 
hlunich Agreement is for this reason annulled, as if we had 
broken it. then J shall take cognisance Of the fact and proceed 
accordingly. 

During the whole of my politic.al activity 1 have always 
expounded the idea of a close friendship and collaboration 
between Germany and England. In my movement I found 
innumerable others of like mind. Perhaps they joined me 
because of my attitude in (his matter. This desire for Anglo- 
German friendship and co-operation conforms not merely to 
sentiments which result from the racial origins of our two 
peoples, but also to my realisation of the importance for the 
whole of manlund of the existence of the British Empire. 1 
have never left room for any doubt of my belief that' the 
existence of this empire is an inestimable factor of value for 
the whole of human cultural and economic life. By whatever 
moans Great Britain has acquired her colonial territories— and 
I know that they were those of force and often brutality — 
nevertheless, I know full well, that no other empire has ever 
come into being in any other way, and that in the final resort 
it is not so much the methods that are taken into account in 
history as success, and not the success of the methods as such, 
but rather the general good which the methods yield. Now 
tlicrc is no doubt that the Anglo-Saxon people have accom- 
plished immeasurable colonising work in the world. For 
this work 1 have a sincere admiration. The thought of 
destroying this labour .appeared and still appears to me, seen 
from a higher h man p e nt of view, as nothing bat the effluence 
of humim wanton destructiveness. However, this sincere 
respect of mine for this achievement docs not mean forgoing 
the securing of the life of my own people.- I regard it as 
impossible to achieve a lasting friendship between the German 
and Anglo-Sa.xon peoples if the other side docs not recognise 
that there arc German interests as well as British interests, 
that not only is the preservation of the British Empire the 
meaning and puiposc of the lives of Britishers, but also that 
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policy of friendship with England, of niy own accord I made 
the ; proposal for , a voluntary, .restriction of German naval 
armaments.. . That restriction was, however,' based on one 
, wnditipn, namely,.- the will; and the conviction - that a war 
between England and Germany- would never again be possible 
This wish and this conviction is alive in me to-day. 

I am, however, how conipelled.to.state that tlie policy of 
■England is both ; unofficially and officially, leaving no doubt 
about the fact tliat such a conviction is no longer shared in 
London, and that, on the contrary, the opinion prevails there 
that no matter in what conflict Germany should some day be . 
entangled, Great Britain would always, have , to take her stand 
against Germany.. Thus a war against Germany, is taken for 
'granted in that country, I, most profoundly regret such a 
cleyelopment, for the only claim, I have ever made, and shall 
continue to make, on England is that for a return of our 
colonies. But T always njiade it very clear that this would never 
become the cause of a military conflict. ,I have always held 
that the English, to vvhom . those colonies are ‘of ho value, 
would one day understand the German situation and would 
then value German friendship higher than the possession of 
territories which, while yielding no real profit whatever to 
them, are, of vital importance to Germany. 

Apart from this, howeverj'I have never, advanced a claim 
. which’ might in any wa;y have interfered \vith British interests 
or have -become a danger to the Empite and thus have meant 
atiy.kihd of damage, to England. I hhye always kept within 
the limit of such demands as are intimately connected with 
Germany’s' living space and thus the eternal property of the 
.German nation. Since England to-day, both by the press and 
officially, upholds the , view that Germany , should be opposed 
imder all circumstances, and confirms this by the policy of 
encirclement kno\yh to us, the basis for the Naval , Treaty has 
been removed. .1 have therefore resolved to send torday a 
commimication to this effect to the British Government. This 
is to us not a matter of practical material importance— -for I still 
hope thiht vve shall be able. to avoid an. armaments race with. 
England— but, an action of self-respect. Should the, British 
Government, however,, wish - to enter- once .rnore into 
negotiations with Germany on this problem, rib one would be 
happier than I at the. prospect. of still being able to come to a 

clear and straightforward lUnderstanding. . • 
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No. 22. ■ 


Memorandm from the German Government denomclns the 
Anglo-Gcrman Naval Agreement. 

(Translation.) 

■ When in the year 1935 the German Government made the 
British Government the offer to bring the strength of the 
German fleet to a fixed proportion of the strength of the naval 
forces of the British Empire by means of a treaty, it did so on 
the basis of the -firm conviction that for all time the recurrence 
of a warlike conflict between Germany and Great Britain was 
excluded!. In voluntarily recognising the priority of British 
interests at sea through the offer of the ratio 100 : 35 it 
believed that, by means of this decision, unique in the history 
of the Great Powers, it was taking a step which would lead to 
the establishment of a friendly relationship for all time between 
the two nations. This step on the part of the German 
Government was naturally conditional on the British Govern- 
ment for their part also being determined to adopt a political 
attitude which would assure a friendly development of Anglo- 
German relations. 

On this basis and under these conditions was (he Anglo- 
Gcrman Naval Agreement of the 18th June, 1935, brought into 
being. This was expressed in agreement by both panics on 
the conclusion of the agreement. Moreover, last autumn after 
the Munich Conference the German Chancellor and the 
British Prime Minister solemnly confirmed in the declaration, 
which they signed, that they regarded the agreement as 
symbolical of the desire of both peoples never again to wage 
war on one another. 

The German Government has always adhered (o this wish 
and is still to-day inspired by it. It is conscious of bas ing 
acted accordingly in its policy and of having in no case inter- 
vened in the sphere of English interests or of having in any 
way encroached on these interests. On the other hand it 
must to its regret take note of the fact that the British Govern- 
ment of late is departing more and more from the course of an 
analogous policy towards Germany. As is clearly shown by 
the political decisions made known by the British Government 
in the last weeks as well as by the inspired anti-German 
attitude of the English press, the British Government is now 
governed by the opinion that England, in whatever part of 
Europe Germany might be involved in warlike conflict, must 
always take up an altitude hostile to Germany, even in a case 
where English interests arc not touched in any way by such a 
conflict. The British Government thus regards war by England 
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against Germany no longer as an impossibility, but on tho 
contrary as a capital problem of English foieign policy. 

- By means of this encirclement policy the British Govern- 
ment has unilaterally deprived the Naval Agreement of the 
:38th June, 1935, of its basis, and has thus put out of force this 
agreement as well as the complementary declaration of the 
17th July, 1937. 

The same applies to Part III of the Anglo-German Nav-al 
Agreement of the I7th July, 1937, in which the obligation is 
laid down to make a mutual Anglo-German exchange of 
information. The execution of this obligation rests naturally 
on the condition that a relationship of open confidence should 
exist between two partners. Since the German Government 
to its regret can no longer regard this relationship as existing, it 
must also regard the provisions of Part III referred to above 
as having lapsed. ■ , ’ 

The qualitative provisions of the Anglo -German Agreement 
of the 17th July, 1937, remain unaffected by these observations 
which have been forced upon the German Government against 
its will. The German Government will abide by these 
provisions also in the future and so rnakc its contribution to 
the avoidance of a general unlimited race in the naval 
armaments of the nations. 

Moreover, the German Government, should the British 
Government desire to enter into negotiations with Germany, 
in regard to the future problems here arising, is gladly ready to 
do so. It would welcome it if it then proved possible to reach 
a clear and categorical understanding on a sure basis. 

Berlin, April 27, 1939. 


-:No. 23. 

Viscoimt Halifax to Sir N. Henderson {Berlin). ■ 
Foreign Office, June 16, 1939. 

The German Ambassador called at the Foreign Office this 
morning to sign a technical agreement of no great importance 
between the two Governments, and I had a few moments 
conversation with him afterwards. In part this followed 
the familiar line of assertion on his part of the cfiect that 
was being produced in Germany by encirclement. The 
Ambassador expressed the view that, just as the old phrase 
*• The Fleet in being ” suggested pressure even without overt 
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action, so now the regrouping of Powers that we were 
organising was, in fact, designed to operate as coercive pressure 
on Germany, and it was this v/hich was resented. His 
Excellency said, and made the same observation at a later stage 
in our conversation, that much of- the feeling at the present 
time was due to all the discussion about our anti-aggression 
negotiations with Russia. In his view the situation would be 
easier when these negotiations were settled one way or the 
other. I thought this observation perhaps not without 
significance. 

2. I replied by saying that, if anybody was encircling 
Germany, it was herself by the policy that she persisted in 
pursuing. Whatever might be thought about the policy now 
being pursued by this country, it seemed to us quite plain that 
the German Chancellor had broken the china in Europe and 
it was only he who could put it together again. We repeatedly 
made efforts from this side to open the way to a diminution of 
tension and improvement of relations, but this had so far 
elicited nothing in the nature of response from Herr Hitler^f 

3. I told Herr von Dirksen that I hoped he would let me 
know if at any time he had anything that he might wish to 
communicate to me that he thought of value, and he replied 
by expressing a similar wish that I would not hesitate at any 
time to send for him. 

I am, &c., 

HALIFAX. 


No. 24. 

Memorandum from His Majesty’s Government of June 23, 1939, 
replying to the German memorandum^ denouncing the Anglo- 
German Naval Agreement. 

General Considerations. 

In their memorandum of the 27th April last the German 
Government state that, in making their offer in 1935 to limit 
themselves to a percentage of the British naval forces, they did 
so “ on a basis of the firm conviction that for all time the 
recurrence of a warlike conflict between Germany and Great 
Britain was excluded.” 

2. The German Government justify their action in 
terminating the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 1935, the 

* No. 22 . 
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, Supplementary Declaration of 1937, and Part III of the Navai 
Agreement ‘Of .I937,' on the ground that the attitude of His 
Majesty^s Goyernment in the United Kingdom showed that 
mey how held, , thd view .that, in . whatever : part of ’ Europe - 
; Germany might be involved in warlike conflict, Great Britain, . 

mpst always be hostile to’ Germany even in cases where English 
, interests, were not touched hy siich' a conflict. - - 

. .. 3. ; The , question .vyhether .the\attitude of His Majesty’s 
- Government can in any case justify , the German Government • 
in terminating these instruments without, ^at least, previous.. 
Cbnsiiltatiop between the two Goverhments is dealt with here*, 
after.. It is not; the case -.that: in .whatever part of Europe. 

- Germany .might be involved in warlike conflict Great. Britain 
must always take up an attitude hostile to Germany. .;Great 
Britain Could only be: hostile to Germany if . Germany .were to 
commit an.'act of aggression, against another country ; and the 
-political decisions^ . to which it • is .understood the German V. 
^Government refer in their memorandum, -involving guarantees 
by Great Britain to certain countries, could only operate if the 
countries concerned were to be attacked, by . Germany. 

4,. In the memorandum from the German' Gdyemment the 
claim is made to describe British policy’as a policy of encircle- ' 
ment. This description is without any justification, , and 
indicates a: misunderstanding and misreading .of British i 
purposes which rau^t be cofrected. : } 

5. The action recently taken by the German Government '. 
to incorporate certain , territories' in, the Reich, whatever - may •; 
have been- held by them to be , the justifying reasons, has un- ■ 
doubtedly resulted in. a great . increase of anxiety in many 
quarters. The actions subsequently taken by -the United ; 
ffingdom Governrnent .have no. other purpose than to con- ; 
tribute to the removal' of this anxiety, by assisting smaller ; 
nations to feel secure in the enjoyment of their independence, . 
to which they have the same right as Gieat Britain or Germany 
herself. The commitments which Great Britain .has recently.- 
undertaken fn pursuance of this purpose are limited, and as; 

' Stated above Could only beconfie effective if ' the countries , 
concerned were the victims of aggression. , _ . . ; 

6. JMor have. His Majesty’s Governrnent either the intention ,; 
or the desire' to restrict the.-development of German trade. On 
the contrary, under, the :AngIo'-German Payments Agreement 
a considerable’ Supply of-ffee exchange has been made available 
to Germany for -the acquisition of raw materials. This' a^ce-, 
ment is . as favourable to -Germany as - any which , has been 
concluded,’ and His Majesty’s Government would look forward 
to further .discussion of . measures for the improvement .of , 

. Germany’s economic position, if only the essential pre-condition 
•Goqld be secured, namely, the establishment of mutual 
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confidence and goodwili which is the necessary preliminary’ 
to calm and unprejudiced negotiation. 

7. The consistent desire of His Majesty’s Government, 
far from being the promotion of a war wifh Germany, has 
been and is to establish Anglo-German relations on the basis 
of the mutual recognition of the needs of both countries, 
consistently with due regard for the rights of other nations. 

8. But, while for these reasons His Majesty’s Government 
cannot agree that there has been any change in their policy 
or attitude which would justify the recent action of the 
German Government, they must add that in their view the 
main object of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement was to 
introduce an element of stability into the naval situation and 
to avoid unnecessary competition in armaments. 


Ttie Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 1935. 

9. For this reason the Agreements contained no provision 
for unilateral denunciation at the instance of ope of the parties 
alone, but clearly contemplated termination or modification 
only fay mutual consultation — a procedure- which His Majesty’s 
Goverrunent regret that the German Government have not 
seen their way to adopt in the present case. The Agreement 
of 1935, indeed, was expressly stated to be permanent in 
character, and His Majesty’s Government would draw the 
attention of the German Government to the actual terms of 
the Exchange of Notes of the ISth June, 1935, which 
constituted the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of that year, 
from which both the character of the Agreement and the 
circumstances in which its modification was contemplated arc 
made absolutely clear. 

10. In the opening Note, Sir Samuel Hoare referred to the 
conversations which had taken place “ the primary purpose of 
which has been to prepare the way for the holding of a general 
conference on the subject of the limitation of naval armaments.” 
He then referred to the German proposal for a ratio of 100 ; 35 
between the fleets of the British Commonwealth and Germany 
and said that “ His Majesty’s Government regard this proposal 
as a contribution of the greatest importance to future naval 
limitation.” He expressed the belief that the Agreement would 
“ facilitate the conclusion of a general agVeement on the subject 
of naval limitation between all the naval Powers of the world.” 

• 11. In his reply of the same dale, Herr von Ribbentrop 
recapitulated the terms of Sir Samuel Hoarc's Note and 
confirmed that it correctly set forth the proposal of the German 
Government. He expressed the opinion that the Agreement 
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“ will facilitate the conclusion of a general agreement on thk 
question between all the na\nl Powers of the world,” 

12. The wording of the notes thus shows clearlv that the 
Agreement was regarded as a contribution to the solution e! 
the problem of. naval limitation. If the German Government 
now allege that the Agreement has a different meaning. His 
Majesty's Government must observe that such an allegation 
finds no warrant in the terms of the Agreement itself, 
comprehensive and detailed though they were. 

13. The Agreement was equally clear on the subject of its 
duration. In Sir Sarniicl Hoarc's Note it is stated to be "a 
permanent and definite Agreement as from to-day.” Herr 
von Ribbentrop -in his reply stated that the German Govern- 
ment also regarded it “ as a permanent and definite agreement 
with effect from to-day.” 

14. In paragraph 2 (a) of the Notes it is stated that “ tl’c 
ratio of 35: 100 is to be a permanent relationship, i.c., the 
total tonnage of the German Fleet shall never evcccd a per- 
centage of 35 of the aggregate tonnage of the naval forces of 
the members of the British Commonwealth, 

15. In paragraph 2 (c) of the Notes it is stated that ” Ger- 
many will adiidrc to the ratio 35 : 100 in all circumstances. 
e.ff., the ratio will not be affected by the construction of other 
Powers. If the general equilibrium of naval armaments, as 
normally maintained in the past, should he violently upset by 
any abnormal and exceptional construction by other Powers, 
the German Government reserve the right to invite His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom to examine 
the new situation thus created.” This was the only provision 
which contemplated any general modification (i.c., apart from 
the special ease of submarines) of the terms of the Agreement : 
and it will be observed that the only condition foreseen that 
might entail modification was a violent disturbance of the 
general equilibrium of naval armaments. Moreover, under 
tlic terms of the Agreement modification could even then only 
take place after the situation had been examined in consultation 
\rith His Majesty’s Government. 

16. The German Government, however, do not maintain 
that such a condition in fact exists. Still less have they invited 
His Majesty's Government to examine the situation before 
taking their action. Tfiat such consultation was essential is 
further clear from paragraph 3 of the Notes, wliich states that 
His Majesty's Government recognised Germany's right to 
dcp.art from the 35 per cent, ratio in the circumstances con- 
templated by paragrapli 2 (c) “on the understanding that 
the 35 : 100, ratio arill be maintained in default of agreement 
to the contrary between the two Governments.” 

17. Even if the memorandum which lite German Govc.rn- 
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ment have now addressed to His Majesty’s Government is 
intended to be read, not as a denunciation, but as a statement 
of the opinion of the German Government that His Majesty's 
Government have so acted as to cause the Agreement to lose 
its force, His Majesty's Government cannot admit that such 
a plea could properly be ads'anced without any prior con- 
sultation between the two Governments as a reason for non- 
compliance with the express terms of the. Agreement, 


The Anglo-Geniian-Nttval Agreement of 

18. Considerations of a similar character apply to the 
German action regarding Part III of the Anglo-German Naval 
Agreement of the 17th July, 1937. This Agreement also 
makes no provision for unilateral denunciation or modification 
apart from the special cases contemplated by the so-called 
" escalator clauses ” which are not here relevant. Apart 
from these, the Agreement is expressed to " remain in force 
until the 31st December, 1942.” 

19. This Agreement is, moreover, complementary to the 
London Naval Treaty of 1936, to which France, Italy and the 
United States are also parties, and to similar agreements 
between His Majesty’s Government and other naval Powers. 
All these instruments have as their object the avoidance of a 
useless and expensive competition in naval armaments. This 
may arise by one country producing special types of ships to 
which others feel they must reply ; or by uncertainty as to 
the actions and intentions of others and the suspicion that 
large numbers of ships arc being built which must then be 
rriatched by competitive building on the part of those affected. 
The qualitative limits of these agreements are therefore desired 
to prevent useless competition in types, and the provisions 
for exchange of information arc designed to destroy unfounded 
suspicions of excessive building. Even if the relations between 
two countries were not good, this would not appear to His 
Majesty’s Government to afford ground for terminating an 
agreement which eliminates unprofitable competition, and 
prevents a wasteful race in armaments which can benefit 
neither party. 

Qiicilitati ve limitation. 

20. It is in the light of these considerations, presumably, 
that the German Government desire the “ qualitative pro- 
visions of the Anglo-German Agreement of tiie 17th July, 
1937, to remain unaffected.” In principle, His Majesty’s 
Government would share this desire : but they arc bound to 
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point out thnt the retention of the qualitative prov isions aicri-; 
will not suffice to create that feeling of mutual securisv, to 
wfiich it was the purpose of the Anglo-German Aercemcm - 
to contribute, and of which the provisions for the exehaoe 
of information were the expression. . His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would, liovvevcr, at all times be ready to consider with . 
the German Government the possibility in the words of thdr 
Note of reaching “a, clear and categorical understanding ’'.on 
a sure basis. 

21. From the terms in which the German Government 
announced their decision to rctain-the qualitative limits of the 
1937 Agreement, it is not clear what are the cxtict limitations 
by which they consider themselves to be bound in the m.itter, 
of cruisers. The qualitative limits of cruisers arc fi.xcd by 
Article 6 (1) of the Anglo-German Agreement of 1957 as 
8,000 Ions displacement , with guns not , exceeding 6’1-inch 
calibre, and it is by this limit that all sign.atory Powers of the 
London Naval Treaty of 1936 are also bound. .Although 
Article 6 (2) of the Anglo-German Agreement of 1937 per- 
mitted Germany under certain circumstances to increase her 
8-inch gnn cruiser tonnage, she was in practice precluded 
from building more than five such cruisers by the limits of 
her quota under flic 1935. Agreement. Now that tfic German 
Government have terminafcU the latter Agreement, the position . 
with regard to cruiser limits is ho longer clear, but it is pre- 
sumed 5iat the limit to which the German Government intend 
to adhere is that of 8,000 tons and 6' 1 -inch guns. The Gcrm.'in 
Government arc requested to confirm this assumption. 

22. TIic past forecasts of strength nt4hc end of 1942 and 

1943 that His Majesty’s Government have made lo the German 
Govcnimcnt have been given solely for the purpose of im- 
plementing the provisions of the 1935 Agreement. It is clear 
that no further forecasts will be necessary since they v.cre 
designed merely to allow Germany to niakc full use of her 
1935 quota. But if Germany is to be no longer bound to tlie 
limit of 35 per cent, specified ir. ’’w ''• '’'■eem-nt. it riioulu be 
dearly understood that His *4; -.“a;.'. G. : can no, 

longer be bound by their p.ast forecasts of strength, which , 
must therefore be considered to be cancelled. 

' 23. In the last paragraph of theirhnemorahdum the Gennan 
Government declare that they are ready to enter into negoti- 
ations in regard to future problems, if Mis M.'ijesty's Govern- 
ment desire to do so. As indic.atcd above, there Jesuits from 
the recent German action a 5iiu.etion which is in some respects 
uncertain, and an e.\changc of views would help to cUarify it. 
For instance, besides the question of tonnage and gun limits 
for cruise.'-s. it is desirable to know whether the German 
Government intend to regard themselves as bound by all the 
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articles of the Agreement of 1937 other than those in 
Part III. 

24. If, however, what the German.Government contemplate 
is the negotiation of another Agreement to replace those 
provisions which they have now terminated, His Majesty's 
Government would be glad to receive some indication of the 
scope and purpose which the German Government would 
consider appropriate to such an Agreement. 

25. In particular His Majesty's _ Government desire to 
know, first, when, in the German view, discussions for the 
conclusion of such an Agreement should take place. Secondly, 
His Majesty’s Government desire to know how the German 
Government would propose to ensure that any action in the 
shape of denunciation or modification of the new Agreement 
during the terms of its validity should carry the consent of 
both parties. 


No. 25._ 

Speech by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs at Chatham 
House on June 29, 1939. 

When I look hack to the speech which I delivered at the 
Chatham House Dinner in June a year ago, I am conscious, 
as we all are, of the great changes that have taken place. A 
year' ago we had undertaken no specific commitments on the 
Continent of Europe, beyond those which had then existed 
for some considerable time and arc familiar to you all. To-day 
we are bound by new agreements for mutual defence with 
Poland and Turkey ; we have guaranteed assistance to Greece 
and Roumania against aggression, and' we arc now engaged 
with the Soviet Government in a negotiation, to which I hope 
there may very shortly be a successful issue, with a view to 
associating them with us for the defence of States in Europe 
whose independence and neutrality may be threatened. IVe 
have assumed obligations, and arc preparing to assume more, 
with full understanding of their causes and with full under- 
standing of their consequences. Wc know that, if the security 
and independence of other countries arc to disappear, our 
own security and. our own independence will be gravely 
threatened. We know that, if international law and order 
is to be preserved, we must be prepared to fight in its defence. 

in the past we have always stood out against the attempt 
by any single Power to dominate Europe at the expense of the 
liberties of other nations, and British policy is, therefore, only 
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following the inevitable line of its own his!or>’. if such an 
attempt were to be made again. But it is not enough to state 
a policy. What matters is, firstly, to convince the nation that 
the policy is right, and sccondivy to take the steps ncccssaiy 
tor tlwt policy to succeed. I believe that at no time since the 
War has there been such national unity on the main essentiaU 
of our foreign policy, and that with this .spirit of unity goes a 
deep and widespread determination to make that policy cirectivc. 
But I believe, too, that among all classes of our people who, 
in virtue of their common citizenship, arc being called upon to 
defend their country, and the causes for which it stands, there 
is an increasing desire to look beyond the immediate present, 
and to see before them some goal for which they would willingly 
sacrifice their leisure and, if need be, (heir lives. 

We are already asking for great sacrifices from nil ngc.s and 
classes in the cal! for national service. In one way and another, 
every man and woman has a part to play, and 1 know is prepared 
to do so. The immense effort that the country is making in 
equipping itself for defence at sea, in the air and on land is 
without parallel in peace time. We have an uncltallcngeable 
Navy. Our Air Force, still undergoing an expansion which 
has outstripped all expectations of a" few months ago, has now 
nothing to fear from 'any otlier. I have little doubt that its 
personnel, in spirit and in skill, is superior to all other.*;. Our 
army, once derided, but which survived to prove its worth so 
that it made a boast of that dcri.sion, is, no doubt, small in 
comparison with that of some other countries. But, as hap- 
pened once before, we arc creating here also a pov/erful vs capon 
for tlic defence of our own liberty and th.at of other peoples. 
With ev'ciy week that passes, that effort gains momentuni, and 
on even' side of life, political, administrative, industrial, we 
have abundant evidence of how firmly this national ctTort is 
driven and supported by the people’s will. Behind all our 
inilitary elfort stand the British people, more united than ever 
before, and at their service their wealth and industrial rcsourcc.s. 
These, again, are the object of contemptuous reference, but 
they have been earned by the labour, skill and courage of our 
people. None of this formidable' array of strength will be , 
called into play c.xccpt in defence against aggression. No 
blow will be struck, no shot fired. Of the truth of tfiat. 
cvcrj'one in this country is convinced. 1 believe, myself, that 
most people in other countries really accept it in spite of the 
propaganda that dins into their ears the contrary, Whatl r- 
also now fully and universally accepted in this country, kTit 
what may not ’even yet be as well understood elsewhere, is tlufst, 
in the event of further aggression, we arc resolved (o use e*! 
once the whole of our strength in fulfilment of our pledges to 
resist it. 
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These great changes in our national life could not, indeed, 
be brought about, were they not backed by deep conviction, 
which is immensely strengthened by what we hear and read 
almost daily from other parts of the world. We are often 
told that, though once we were a great nation, our ways arc 
now old-fashioned, and that our democracy has no life in it. 
We read the mischievous misrepresentations of our actions 
and of our motives, which some people in countries holding 
a different international philosophy from our own think fit 
to make. We read them with resentment, knowing that they 
are false and knowing that those who make them know it, too. 
These things do not pass unnoticed here, nor, I may say, do 
provocative insults offered to our fellow-countrymen further 
afield. I can say at once that Great Britain is not prepared 
to yield either to calumnies or force. It may afford some 
satisfaction to those who have pronounced our nation to be 
decadent to learn that they themselves have found the cure — 
and one most effective. Every insult that is offered to our 
people, every rude challenge that is made to what we value 
and arc determined to defend, only unites us, increases our 
determination and strengthens our loyalty to those others 
who share our feelings and aspirations. Over a large part 
of the world the old standards of conduct and of ordinary 
human decency, which man had laboriously built up, arc being 
set aside. Things are being done to-day which we can hardly 
read without amazement ; so alien are they to our conception 
of how men should deal with their fellow-men. Rules of 
conduct between nations are overridden with the same callous 
indifference as rules of conduct between man and man. 

The first thing, therefore,, which we have to do is to see that 
our own standards of conduct do not deteriorate. On that 
point there must be — and I know there is — complete national 
unity. We respect our fellow-men. We know that without 
that there can be no real self-respect either for individuals, or, 
in the long run, for nations. The day that we lose our respect 
for our fellow-men, our democracy would have lost something 
on which its vitality depends, and would justly become what 
our critics like to think it, moribund and dead, for it would, 
indeed, have lost the right to live. If, then, we hold fast to 
these principles, what is the application of them to our foreign 
policy ? At a time when our aims are being constantly mis- 
represented, it is perhaps well to restate them boldly and with 
such plainness of speech as I can command. And 1 would 
‘jy to deal brielly both with our aims in the immediate present, 
ind our aims in the future ; what we arc doing now and what 
we should like to sec done as soon as circumstances make it 
possible. 

Our first resolve is to stop aggression. I need not recapi- 
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tulate the acts of aggression which have taken place, or the •' 
effect they have, had upon the general- trust that European I 
nations feel able to place in. words and. undertakings. For ;• 
that reason; and , for :that reason alone, we have joined with ' ; 
other nations to. meet a common danger. These arrangements 
we all know,, and the, world knows, have.. no purpose pther 1 
than defence. : ..They mean what they- say — no more and .no • 
less, .-But they have been denounced as aiming at iJie isolation : 

. — or, as it is called, the encirclement— of Germany and .Italy, . - 
, and. as -designed to prevent ..them from acquiring the' living 
space necessary for their nation'aT existence. ' I shall deal with , 
these charges to-night, and I propose to dd so with complete 
; frankness. > . ■ . ‘ 

We are told that our motives are to isolate Germany vyithin 
a ring of hostile States, to stifle her natural outlets, to cramp \ 
and throttle the yery existence of a great nation. What are 
the facts ? They .are very simple and everybody Icnows them. 
Germany is isolating herself, and doing it most successfully 
and completely. She is isolating herself from other countries 
economically, by. her policy of autarky, politically , by a- policy, 
that causes constant anxiety to other . nations, and' culturally 
by her policy of racialism. If you deliberately isolate' yourself 
from others, by your own actions you can; blame nobody but 
yourself, and so long as this isolation continues, the inevitable, 
consequencesrof it are bound to' become stronger and more '. 
marked. The last thing we desire is to.' see the individual 
German man, oV woman, or; child ■ suffering ‘ privations ; ■ but 
if they do so, the faulfdoes not lie with us, and it depends on 
Germany.-and. Germany alone whether this. process of isolation 
-continues or not, for any day it can be ended by a policy of 
co-operation. It is well that ' this should' be stated plainly so 
. that there may be no misunderstanding here or elsewhere.. 

I come next to jLebensraum. This word, of which we have 
not heard the last, needs to be fairly and carefully examined. 
Every developed community is, of course, faced with the vital 
problem of living space. , ButThe problem, is hot solved simply 
by acquiring more territory.' That , may indeed only make 
the problem more . acute. It can only, be solved by wise 
ordering of the .affairs of a-,-country at home, and by adjusting 
and improving its. /relations .with other countries ' abroad. 
Nations expand "their wealth, and raise the standard of living 
' of their people by gaining the confidence of their neighbours, 
and thus facilitating , the flow, of goods between them. The 
very opposite is likely to be the consequence of action by onc; : 
nation in suppression of the independent existence^ of her 
smaller and weaker neighbours. And if Lebens/wim is to be 
applied in that sense, we reject it and must resist its application.: 
It is noteworthy that this claim to “living space” is being 
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put forward at a moment when Germany has become an 
immigration country, importing workers in large numbers 
from Czecho-Slovakia, Holland and Italy to. meet the needs 
of her industry and agriculture. How then can Germany 
claim to be over -populated ? Belgium and Holland, and to a 
less extent our own islands, have already proved that what is 
called over-population can be prevented by productive work. 
The wide spaces and the natural resources of the British 
Empire and tiie United States of America were not able to 
save them from widespread distress during the great slump of 
1929 to 1932. Economically the world is far too closely knit 
together for any one country to hope to profit itself at the 
expense of its neighbours, and no more than any other country 
can Germany hope to solve her economic problems in isolation. 
It is no doubt impossible at present for us to foresee the day 
when all trade everywhere will be completely free. But it is 
possible to make arrangements, given the opportunities, which 
would greatly enlarge the area of freedom. Through co- 
operation — and. we, for our part, are ready to co-operate — 
there is ample scope for extending to all nations the oppor- 
tunity of a larger economic life with all that this means, which 
is implied in the term “ Lebensraum." 

If the world were organised on such lines, neither Germany 
nor Italy need fear for her own safety, and no nation could fail 
to profit from the immense material benefits which the general 
application ' of science has brought within universal reach. 
But no such society of nations can be built upon force, in a 
world which lives in fear of violence, and has to spend its 
substance in preparing to resist it. It is idle to cry peace 
where there is no peace, or to pretend' to reach a .settlement 
unless it can be guaranteed by the reduction of warlike pre- 
parations, and by the assured recognition of every nation's 
right to the free enjoyment of its independence. At this 
moment the doctrine of force bars the way to settlement, and 
fills the world with envy, hatred, malice and all uncharifable- 
ness. But if the doctrine of force were once abandoned, so 
that the fear of war that stalks the world was lifted, all out- 
standing questions would become easier to solve. If all the 
efibrt which is now devoted to the senseless multiplication of 
armaments, with tlie consequent increase of insecurity and 
distrust, were to be applied to the common p:xiccful develop- 
ment of resources, the peoples of the world would soon find 
an incentive to work together for the common good ; they 
would realise that their true interests do not conflict, and that 
progress and well-being depend upon community of aim and 
effort. The nations would then be in a position to discuss 
with real promise of success both political grievances and 
ccononiicdifiiculties.whclherinthcinternationalorcolonial field. 
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This brings me to say something about the principles of our 
colonial administration, . There was a time when iri the British 
Empire, as elsewhere, colonies . were regarded merely as a 
source of wealth and a place of. settlement for Europeans. 
You have only to read any of the colonial literature of those 
days to see for how little counted the' rights and welfare of the 
natives. But during the last half century a very different- view' 
has gained ground, a view which has been finely, expressed in •. 
Article 22 of the Covenant, namely, that the well-being and 
development of “ people not yet able to stand by themselves 
under the strenuous conditions of. the modern world” is “a 
sacred trust of civilisation.”. . - 

That trust has been steadily fulfilled since the War in the 
case of the Mandated Territories, on v/hich the operation of 
the provisions of Article 22 of the Covenant has conferred 
immense benefits. The British Commonwealth is fully aware 
of the heavy responsibility resting upon it to see that, through 
respect for these principles, continuity and development is 
assured to the native populations. The mandatory system, in 
fact, derives from exactly the. same inspiration as that \yhich 
governs British colonial administrative policy. We have 
applied the same principles to India and Burma, where they.' 
are now steadily at work on a scale that twenty or , thirty years 
ago would have seemed far beyond the bounds of reasonable 
expectation. Within the last few years we have seen the , 
transformation of Eire into a separate and independent member, 
of the British Commonwealth, enjoying with our other partners 
of the Empire full Dominion status. For many years we 
tried, as the phase went, to hold Ireland, under the mistaken 
belief, which is to-day invoked to justify the subjection of 
Czecho-Slovakia, that it was indispensable to our national 
security. But we have now realised that our safety is not 
diminished, but immeasurably inerrased, by a free and. friendly 
Ireland, And so both here and in every country for which 
we have been responsible we have steadily moved in one 
direction. The whole picture is a significant and faithful 
reflection of British thought, projected into political form, and , 
expressing itself, through history and now, in the development 
•of institutions. We., recognise, as the .United States have 
■ recognised, tlaat' self-government sho.uld be the ultimate goal 
of colonial policy, a goal which is near or distant, according 
to the capacity of the peoples concerned to manage their own 
affairs. In one of your own studies, “ The Colonial Problem,” 
the type of research which enhances the name and reputation 
of Chathaih House, you have considered the question whether 
■colonies pay. You drew attention to tire benefits of cheap, 
imports which the consumers of a country possessing colonies 
•obtain as the result of the relatively low cost of production of 
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certain commodities in colonial territories. But under an 
international system, under which the present trade barriers 
were to a great extent abolished, those benefits, already shared 
as they are to a considerable extent by many countries not 
possessing colonies, would be shared still more widely. On 
all sides there could be more free and ready access to markets 
and raw materials of the world ; wider channels of trade down 
wjiich would flow the goods which nations require to buy and 
sell. Such are some of the possibilities within everybody’s 
reach. 

How does all this affect our wider problems? One of the 
most significant facts in world history is the extent to which 
the principle of trusteeship has come to be adopted in the 
British Commonwealth during the last thirty years, and there 
is surely something here that can be used for the great benefit 
of mankind. Can wc not look forward to a time when there 
may be agreement on common methods and aims of colonial 
development, which may ensure not only that the universally 
acknowledged purpose of colonial administration will be 
to help their inhabitants steadily to raise their level of life, 
but also that colonial territories may make a growing con- 
tribution to the world's resources ? On such an agreed founda- 
tion of purpose we hope that others might be prepared with us 
to make their contribution to a better world. If so, I have no 
doubt that in the conduct of our colonial administration wc 
should be ready to go far upon the economic side, as we have 
already done on the political side, in rnaking wider application 
of the principles which now obtain in the mandated territories, 
including, on terms of reciprocity, that of the open door. 
Whatever may be the difficulties of the colonial problem, or 
■of any other, I would not despair of finding ways of settlement, 
once everybody has got the will to settle. But, unless all 
countries do, in fact, desire a settlement, discussions would 
only do more harm than good. It is, moreover, impossible 
to negotiate with a Government whose responsible spokes- 
men brand a friendly country as thieves and blackmailers and 
indulge in daily monstrous slanders on British policy in all 
■parts of the world. But if that spirit, which is clearly incom- 
patible with any desire for a peaceful settlement, gave way to 
something different. His Majesty’s Government would be 
ready to pool their best thought with others in ord.''.r to end the 
present state of political and economic insecurity. If wc could 
get so far, what an immense stride the world would have made ! 
Wc should have exorcised the anxiety which is cramping and 
arresting business expansion and wc should have brought 
back an atmosphere of confidence among nations and assurance 
for the future among the youth of this and every other 
European country. Our next task would be (he reconstruction 
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^ .the international order on a broader and firmer foundation. 
That is too large a topic for me to embark upon. this evening, 
blit I should like to commend it to your thinking. 

We must, ask ourselves how far the failure of the League 
was due to shortcomings in the Covenant itself, or how far it 
was the absence'of some of the greatest countries at every stage 
of its history that has crippled both its moral authority and 
strength. Is it beyond the political genius of mankind to 
reconcile national individuality with international collaboration? 
Can human purpose rise high enough to solve the riddle ? An 
examination of the history , of the Covenant may perhaps 
disclose that some of its obligations were too loose and others 
too rigid. • It has been suggested, for instance, that sonic 
system of specific regionaf guarantees for' the preservation of 
the peace would be more effective than the indefinite but , 
universal obligations of Articles 10 and 16, and it is not impos- 
. sible.that the grouping of the Powers as it . exists to-day, instead 
of dividing .EurOpe, might: be so moulded as to become the 
embryo of a better European system. 

, That, is one ride of the problem. But it is not enough to 
devise measures for preventing :the use of force to change the 
' status quo, unless there, is also machinery for bringing about , 
p^ceful. change. For a living and changing world can never 
lae held in iron clamps, and any such attempt is the high road, 
to disaster. Changes in . the relations, needs, arid outlook of 
' nations are going on all 'the time, Arid there is no more urgent. , 
need, if 'we are ever to find a workable system of international 
organisation, than, to invent peaceful means by which such 
changes can be handled.- To-day when the European nations,, 
forgetful of their common civilisation, are arming to the teeth, 
it is more important than ever that we should remind ourselves 
of the essential unity of European civilisation, European 
minds meet across political fronu’ers. With the same back- 
ground of knowledge, with the same heritage of culture, they 
study the same, problems ; the work of the , great masters of . 
..science,- and literature or art is the comrnpri property of all 
peoples; and thinkers in every land e,xchange knowledge on' 
equal and friendly terms. Truly is a divided Europe a house- 
divided against' itself.. Our foreign policy must, therefore, 
constantly bear in mind the immediate present arid the more 
distant future, the steps we are. now. taking and the goal to 
which they are' meant to lead;. 

I have strained your patience, but if you will allow -me a ; 
few morhents more I will endeavour to pick up the threads of 
my thought and perhaps make a few points more explicit. 
British policy rests on twin foundations of purpose. One is 
determination to resist , force. The other is our recognition 
of the world’s desire to get on with the constructive work of 



building peace. If we could once be satisfied that the intentions 
of others were the same as our own, and that we all really 
wanted peaceful solutions — then, I say here definitely, we 
could discuss the problems that are to-day causing the world 
anxiety. In such a new atmosphere wc could examine the 
colonial problem, the questions of raw materials, trade barriers, 
the issue of Lehensratim, the limitation of armaments, and any 
other issue that affects the lives of all European citizens. 

But that is not the position which we face to-day. The 
threat of military force is holding the world to ransom, and 
our immediate task is — and here I end as I began — to resist 
aggression. I would emphasise that to-night with all the 
strength at my command, so that nobody may misunderstand 
it. And if we are ever to succeed in removing misunder- 
standing and reaching a settlement which the world can trust, 
it must be upon some basis more substantial than verbal 
undertakings. It has been said that deeds, not words, are 
necessary. That also is our view. Tiicre must be give and 
take in practical form on both sides, for there can be no firm 
bargains on the basis of giving something concrete in return 
for mere assurances. None of us can in these days see very 
far ahead in the world in which we live, but wc can and must 
always be sure of the general direction in which wc wish to 
travel. Let us, therefore, be very sure that, v/hether or not 
we are to preserve for ourselves and for others the things that 
we hold dear, depends in the last resort upon ourselves, upon 
the strength of the personal faith of each one of us, and upon 
our resolution to maintain it. 


Deterioration in the local situation at Danzig. 

No. 26. 

Note from the President of the Danzie; Senate to the Polish 
Commissioner-General of June 3, 1939, about the question 
of Polish Customs Inspectors. 

(Translation.) 

•Mr. Minister, 

SEvruAL months ago I had the honour to draw your attention 
to the fact that the cver-increasing number of Polish Customs 
Inspectors was not compatible with the execution of their 
prescribed duties. Since the latest additions there arc now 
well over 100 Polish Customs Inspectors in Danzig territory. 
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Their behaviour, both in their official and their pri\'atc life, 
has given rise to increasing complaint. . The Danzig population, 
like the German population, in their local frontier intercourse 
feel themselves constantly offended by the way in which the 
Polish , Customs officials perform their duty and by their 
behaviour in private life. 

I have no fear that incidents on the part of the population 
might arise on that account. Still less is the safety of the 
Polish , officials in any way endangered. 1 have therefore 
taken steps to ensure that they may, as hitherto, perform their 
duties absolutely safely and without hindrance. I believe, 
however, that ways and means must be found to eliminate 
the constant friction and tension. 

For all these reasons I consider it necessary forthwith to 
restrict the activity of the Polish Customs Inspectors to a 
general supervision in conformity with the agreement. In 
particular, I must urge that their official activities be confined 
to the offices, and not performed outside of them. I can also 
no longer permit the, Danzig Customs officials to take instruc- 
tions, even in the form of suggestions, from the Polish Customs 
officials. I will, however, see that questions addressed to 
officials will be answered officially. 

3 have directed the President of the Customs Administration 
of the Free City to instruct his officials accordingly. I have 
the honour, Mr. Minister, to request you to inform your 
Government accordingly and to exert your influence towards 
meeting the wishes of the Danzig Government. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to revert to our conversa- 
tion of the 8th February last. At that time I explained to 
you, Mr. Minister, that I would give instructiOTS^ to abstain 
for the present from swearing in the customs^j.gj^jjj^ and thatj 
should the occasion arise, I would comn'.cy^jjpjj \yith you 
before administering the oathi '^ihe' sai ' 

I have the honour to inform you, with reVculti 
contents of my letter of the 3rd January last (p^^ 
that 1 have now left it to the discretion of the Fina-^ 
ment of the Senate to administer the oath to the custoiC -officials 
if they regard it as desirable. , 

I have, &c. 

. GREISER. 


N0..27. - 

Sir if; Kenmrd to Viscount Halifax. 

(Telegraphic.) Warsaw, Jime.il, 1939. 

Following is full summary of note, as pubhshed here, 
addressed on 10th June by Polish Commissioner-General to 
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President of Danzig Senate in reply to latter’s note of 
3rd June* ; — 

2. President of Senate’s complaint of behaviour of Polish 
Customs Inspectors on and off duty is not supported by any 
proofs and must be regarded as unfounded. On the other 
hand, behaviour of certain Danzig elements, including Customs 
ofBcials, has been highly provocative, as Commissioner -General 
has frequently pointed out orally and in writing. Polish 
Inspectors have reacted with dignity and moderation and 
refused to be provoked. The Polish Government still expect 
Senate to take measures to secure personal safety of Polish 
Customs Inspectors to allow free execution of their duty, 
with reference to Point 3 of Polish -Danzig Agreement of 1922, 
which lays down that Polish officials in Danzig should receive 
the same treatment as corresponding Danzig officials. 

3. As regards alleged excessive number of Polish Customs 
officials, Polish ’Government, on the contrary, consider it at 
present rather insufficient. This can be shown by present 
state of affairs as regards handling of goods in Danzig harbour 
and passenger traffic between Danzig and Poland, and is partly 
due to obstruction encountered by officials in execution of 
their duty. 

4. Polish Government, moreover, cannot agree to any 
restriction of activity of Polish Inspectors as forecast in note 
of Danzig Senate. Present treaty arrangements would not 
permit of Inspectors merely exercising general supervision 
within customs offices, a restriction which would be contrary 
to Sections 1 and 4 of Article 204 of the Warsaw Treaty of 
the 24th October, 1921. In this connexion Polish note also 
quotes Article 10 of Polish-Danzig Customs Agreement of 
the 6 th August, 1934, which lays down that Danzig officials 
shall conform to instructions of Polish Customs Inspectors 
in connexion with manifest cases of smuggling. 

5. Polish Government must regard Senate as fully responsible 
for any disputes which may arise in this last connexion, and 
must regard as illegal and contrary to treaty obligations any 
attempts by Danzig Customs authorities arbitrarily to restrict 
Polish rights of control. Instructions given to Danzig Customs 
officials as described in Senate’s note must be regarded as a 
violation of the principle of collaboration between Danzig 
Customs Administration and Polish Inspectors. Latter have 
been instructed to continue exercising their functioning within 
the same limits — ^svhich are in conformity vrith treaty situation 
— as in the past twenty years, and hope is expressed that they 
wall not meet with obstruction from Danzig authorities. 

6 . As regards question of swearing-in Customs officials, 

* No. 36 . 
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Polish note refers, to written comraunicarions of Senate on this 
subject and •. to • Commissioner-General’s ,, inten-iews with 
President. Should . Senate not take account of fully justified . 
demands of Polish Government, and should they proceed to 
swearing-in of officials . in spite , of assurance by. President of 
Senate that this > would not take place except after consultation 
with_ Commissioner-General, Polish Government will have to 
consider 'question of strengthening custorns . control, since 
Danzig Customs officials will in future be giving a less binding 
guarantee of their respect for, and proper execution of, Polish 
Customs regulations. .. . v ■’ . ■ ■ : 

7. Essence of whole question is that territpiy of Free, City 

is part of Polish . Customs Territory, both legally and in virtue 
of treaty, obligations. Authorities ^must : therefore be assured 
of thorough -going execution of their Polish customs policy 
and regulations pri external frontier of their Custoffis territory; ' 
.Hence any measures by Danzig authorities which threaten to 
obstruct, if only in part, the functioning of the Polish Customs 
system can only provoke reaction by Polish Government in 
the’ form of measures designed fully to protect Poland’s rightful 
interest. , ■ - - 

8. Polish Government desire, as before, to regulate all vital 

questions concerning.Free City of! Danzig in agreement with 
Danzig Senate., In. the situation recently created, however, 
they consider it . their duty to warn the -Seriate that any short- 
comings or obstructions in functioning of Polish Customs 
system and administration' tnust react, unfavourably , bn the 
economic interests of Danzig and its population, a consequence 
which -Polish -Government desire to avoid. • . , 


- "./• No. 28. ■ ; 

Sir H. Kennard to Viscount Halifax. 

(Telegraphic.) - Warsaw. June. TJ, 1939. 

I ASKED the Vice-Minister for F^oreign Affairs this moriiing 
what information he had regarding the constitution of the 
Freicorps at Danzig. He. told me that according to . Polish, 
information a corps of 4,000 was being formed of whom 2,000 
would be quartered at barracks in Danzig itself and 2,Q00 in 
new buildings which were being constructed -at Praust. 

2. As regards the general situation in Danzig it uas perhaps 
a little better. There had been some fifty cases , of Danzig 
officials refusing to carry out the instructions of the Polish 
Customs Inspectors during - the past fortnight, but duririg 
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the past few days there had been no cases of this fund. This 
■may be due to the fact that the arms for the Freicorps were 
being surreptitiously introduced into the Free City from East 
Prussia during the past fortnight and that presumably now 
that the arms were in Danzig there is less occasion for con- 
travention of the Polish Customs regulations. 

3. M. Arciszewski did not think that Germany would go 
to the length of risking a general war in connexion with Danzig, 
but felt that she v/ould gradually strengthen her position there, 
weaken any authority that Poland might still have (here and 
hope that Poland would finally be reduced to such a state o! 
economic exhaustion that she would have to accept some 
solution as regards Danzig which would be favourable to 
Germany, Further, Germany would in the meantime, no 
doubt, assiduously propagate the idea that Great Britain and 
France would not implement their guarantee as regards Danzig 
and thereby endeavour still further to undermine Polish morale, 


No. 29. 

Mr. G. Shepherd to Viscount Halifax, 

(Telegraphic.) Danzig, June 28, 1939. 

In contrast to calm in Warsaw, the last week has been 
increasingly eventful here. 

2. For the past fortnight the S.A. men have been nightly 
preparing defences around the Free City, and on the night of 
26th-27th June were ordered to stand by for a possible emer- 
gency, perhaps in connexion with celebration in Gdynia ol 
Polish Feast of the Seas or because Polish frontier on Danzic- 
Gdynia road was closed to traffic from midnight on 20th'27tb 
June until 4 p.m. on 27th June, presumably in connexion with 
completion of anti-tank defences. 

3. The approaches for a pontoon bridge arc in active con- 
struction on both sides of the Vistula. 

4. On 23rd June Danzig members of German Automobile 
Club received an urgent request to complete and return a 
questionnaire regarding their cars. 

5. All Danzig owners of motor lorries, trucks, &c.. were 
recently ordered to leave them over-night at military police 
barracks for inspection after wliiclx each vehicle was numbered 
and returned to its owner. 

6. To-day several hundred draught and saddle horses have 
been similarly ordered to barracks nominally for inspection, 
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but as some of them have come from distant parts of the Free 
City, it seems possible that they may be retained, especially 
as car-loads of saddles have also been delivered there. , 

7. Formation of Freicorps in proceeding rapidly. 

8. In addition to unusually heavily' advertised programme 
of week-end events, nearly 1,000 S.S. men from East Prussia 
and a number of high S.S. officers from Germay arrived here 
almost unannounced on 25th June ostensibly for sporting 
contests with local S.S. 

9. Dr. Boettcher was absent from Danzig and presumably 
in Berlin on 26th June and 27th June. 

10. In a speech on 25th June Herr Forster said ; “ Before 
us lies a new era ^d for Germany a great epoch. During 
recent weeks our Danzig has become the centre of political 
events. We are all aware that we are in the final throes of our 
.fight for freedom. The Free State of Danzig has taken the 
longest time. To-day everyone knows that the Free State 
will soon come Jo an end and we also know how it toII end.” 

11; A considerable number of visiting S.S. men remained 
hert when others left last Sunday -night. Those remaining 
are reputed to have performed their military service in Germany 
and to be members of Adolf Hitler’s • Verfiigungstruppen. 
They are readily distinguishable by - their deportment and 
slightly different uniforms from local S.S. men. About 
300 of them are in military police barracks, which are now very 
full, and others are in other former local barracks which are 
capable of accommodating from 1,000. to 1,500 men, and, have 
hitherto been occupied by Danzig social welfare organisation 
which is being transferred to an hotel that has been requisi- 
tibned for the purpose. According to sub -editor of Daiitziger 
Vorposten, the largest youth hostel in the world, which is 
approaching completion here, is to be used as a barracks. : 

12. A number of workmen’s dwellings at Praust are said 
to have been requisitioned for storage of ammunition, and my 
Argentine colleague informs me that, he saw,, a number of, 
military police equipped with gas masks. 

13. All Danzig civil servants and students are required to 
remain within the Free City during tlieir vacations, and the 
latter must devote their holidays to harvesting. .All categories 
of militaiy police have been kept in barracks yesterday _ and 
to-day', and to-night members of various National Socialist 
organisations are apparently again standing by, as remarkably 
lew of them are visible about the.City. 
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No. 30. 

Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard {Warsaw). 

*• 

(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, June 30, 1939. 

You should at once seek interview with Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and ask him how the Polish Government propose to 
deal with the situation which appears to be impending. It 
would seem that Hitler is laying his plans’ very astutely so as 
to present the Polish Government with a fait accompli in Danzig, 
to which it would be difficult for them to react without appearing 
in the role of aggressors. I feel that the moment has come 
where consultation between the Polish, British and French 
Governments is necessary in order that the plans of the three 
Governments may be co-ordinated in time. It is in the view 
of His Majesty’s Government essential that these plans shall 
be so devised as to ensure that Hitler shall not be able so to 
manage matters as to manoeuvre the Polish Government into 
the position of aggressors. 


No. 31. 

Mr, G. Shepherd to Viscount Halifax. 

(Telegraphic.) Danzig, June 30, 1939. 

Horses continued to arrive yesterday, and about 600 of 
them are being kept in barracks at which large quantities of 
hay have also been delivered. 

2. For the last few nights the two great shipyards here 
which normally work all night were dosed under strict guard 
and all workmen evacuated from them. 

3. As from to-night Danzig and suburbs were to be blacked 
out until further notice and, in case of air raid alarm, all inhabi- 
tants were ordered to take refuge in their cellars or public 
shelters. This order was cancelled this afternoon. 

4. Former local barracks arc now occupied by large number 
of young men with obvious military training who wear uniforms 
similar to Danzig S.S. but with dcathshead emblem on the 
right collar and “ Heimwehr Danzig ” on sleeves. Court- 
yard is occupied by about fifteen military motor lorries (some 
with trailers) with East Prussia licences and covered with 
tarpaulins, also by about forty field kitchens. 

5. Two thousand men arc \TOrking twenty-four hours a 
day in three shifts on construction of barracks at Mazkshulcr 
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to accommodate ,10,000 men. Work, is stated to be well 
advanced. . . , . , . . ' ■ 

6. All dressmakers here are said to be working on bedding, , 
clothing, &c., for barracks and their occupants. ; 

,7. It has just , been announced - that Tiegenmorse-Eihlage 
section of Danzig-Elbing road is closed for! major! repairs 
. until 1st August, and it seems unlikely thait pontoon bridge 
will be r^dy before that date. . . 

8. My personal- impression - is 'that extensive militaiy 
preparations which. are being pressed foivvard so feverishly, arc 
;part of .large-scale .operations but not intended for.use before 
August, unless unexpected' developments precipitate matters 
and that emergency, defensive measures, , referred to. in para- 
graphs 1, 2 and 3 of this telegram, may be due to fear lest those 
preparations should cause the Poles to substitute a sudden 
offensive for.- defensive measures which - they have, hitherto 
adopted.: . !V 


' , ‘- rNo.' 32;'' 

; Mr. Norton to. Viscount Halifax. ' ; 

.(Telegraphic.) . V; ' !., . .Warsaw, July 1, 1939. , 

Your telegram of 30th June.* , 

- I read M. Beck the gist of your telegram. M. Beck said that 
he \VoUld first give me a piece of information.- German 
Government_ yesterday , notified the Polish Government in 
proper legal "manner that the Kunigsberg would Visit 'Danzig 
for three days on 25th August. Polish Government were at 
once, passing this on to the Danzig Senate .'with all courtesy 
: adding that they. had no objection; 

2. . Passing to the substance of your Lordship’s message, 
M. Beck -aske^d me to assure you that he' entirely shared your 
view as to : the necessity of, foreseeing a situation in which 
Poland might be manceuvred into a dilemma of either accepting 
a fait accompli or appearing ,to be :aggressive. . . . 

3. He therefore was fully in favour of an exchange of views. 
He was, however, leaving "Warsaw this evening for forty-eight 
hours and would prefer to go into. the matter more thoroughly, 
with me on Tuesday when he had thought things over especially 
as he had only returned yesterday, from a week’s leave. 

4. He . said that reading between the lines of your message, 
he felt you might be thinking of a joint i/e/wflrefe in Berlin. 

* No. 30. 
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He did not at first sight think the time had come for this. It 
might put us ali into a position where we had to proceed more 
vigorously than seemed wise to cither of our two countries. 

5. I asked whether he thought Great Britain’s action would 
be better taken with the Danzig Senate. He was inclined 
to think so but preferred not to commit himself at the moment. 

6. He asked me to assure you that despite some people's 
ideas of Polish rashness, the Polish Government were deter- 
mined not to be scared by any psychological terrorism into 
imprudent action. Only last night there had been a rumour 
(the forty-ninth of its kind) that the Germans were going to 
march into Danzig at once. He had seen the Polish Chief 
of Staff and it had been decided that not one Polish soldier 
v/as to be moved. He had gone to bed and slept peacefully. 

7. I asked if it was not the case tliat recent Nazi activities 
in Danzig were creating a worse military position for Poland. 
M. Beck replied that it was in a sense true, but a war was not 
won by a few thousand “ tourists.” The Germans knew that 
quite well and were mainly hoping to provoke and intimidate 
Poland. They would not succeed, and it must be clear to 
them now that any actual aggression would be met by the 
solid block of Great Britain, France and Poland. 

8. He had not changed his attitude one jot since he spoke 
with you and the Prime Minister in London. He still desired 
peaceful and normal relations with Germany. 


No. 33. 

Mr. G. Shepherd to Viscount Halifax. 

(Telegraphic.) Danzig. July I, 1939. 

Yesterday morning four German army officers in mufit 
arrived here by night express from Berlin to organi.se Danzig 
Heimwehr. 

2. All approaches to hills and dismantled fort, .which 
constitute a papular public promenade on western fringe of 
the city have been closed with barbed wire and " Vcrbolcn " 
notices. 

3. The walls surrounding the shipyards bear placards 
” Comrades, keep your mouths shut lest you regret con- 
sequences.” 

4. Master of a British steamship whilst he was roving 
Konigsberg from 28th June to 30th June observed considerable 
military activity, including extensive shipment of camoull.iged 
covered lorries and similar material by small coasting scsscL-. 
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On 28th June four medium-sized steamer's loaded with troops, 
lorries, field kitchens, &c., left Konigsberg ostensibly returning 
to Hamburg after manoeuvres but actually proceeding to 
Stettin. Names of steamers were Hohenhorn, with heavy 
derricks each capable of lifting about 50- tons, Sharhorn, Tilsit 
and Utlandhoni, all modern well-equipped vessels, each about 
5,000 tons gross. 


• " No. 34. 

Mr. Norton to Viscount Halifax. 

(Telegraphic.) ' Warsaw, July “i, 

From the austere calm which continues to prevail in Polish 
official circles and. generally throughout Poland, it Would. appear 
that gradual remilitarisation of Free City of Danzig has riot yet, 
attained dimensions sufficiently-serious to alarm Polish Crovem- 
ment. 

. 2. They- are, of course,, aware that the process is intended 

to facilitate a coup by Herr Hitler should he decide on one. 

3. Their attitude to this latter possibility seems to be as 
follows : — 

(а) They are strengthening their powers of defence cease- 

lessly and to the extent of their financial ability ; 

(б) They have no intention of provoking a quarrel or of 

showing vyeakness ; - . . 

(c) IP their rights in Danzig and the Corridor are seriously 
threatened they Will reply by counter-measures 
proportionate to the circumstances ^ 

(ri) that Herr Hitler will' think twice before challenging 
the anti-aggression front openly ; 

(e) If he does so, Poland wifi put up the best show she can. 

4. This attitude may seem over-simplified, but at least it 
is comprehensible, restrained, and well-calculated to counter- 
act German technique of “ psychological terrorisrn.” 

5. It is unfortunately inevitable that the initiative should 
rest with the would-be aggressor. 


British Attitude towards developments in Danzig. 

No. 35. 

Statement by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons 
on July 10, 1939. 

Mr. Harold Macmillan asked the Prime Minister .whether 
His Majesty’s Government will issue a declaration to the effect 
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that any change in the present status of Danzig, other than by 
an agreement to which the Polish Government is a party, 
whether brought about externally by military action on the part 
of Germany or internally by a movement initiated or supported 
by the German Government, will be regarded as an act of 
aggression on the part of Germany and, therefore, covered by 
the terms of our pledge to Poland ? 

Lieut .-Commander Fletcher asked the Prime Minister whether 
any attempt to alter the existing regime at Danzig by aggression 
from outside or penetration from within will be regarded as 
within the terms of our pledge to maintain the independence 
of Poland ; and has a communication been made to the Polish 
Government in these terms ? 

Mr. A. Henderson asked the Prime Minister whether he has 
any statement to make on the present situation in Danzig ? 

Mr. V. Adams asked the Prime Minister whether he has 
any further statement to make on the attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government towards the position of Danzig ? 

Mr. Thurtle asked the Prime Minister whether he is now 
satisfied that the head of the German Government no longer 
has any doubt of the intention of this country to discharge to 
the full the undertaking it has given to Poland ; or has he under 
consideration any further action with a view to removing any 
possible doubt or misunderstanding which may still exist ? 

The Prime Minister : 1 would ask hon. Members to be good 
enough to await the statement which 1 propose to make at the 
end of questions. 

Later — 

The Prime Minister : I have previously stated that His 
Majesty’s Government are maintaining close contact with the 
Polish and French Governments on the questions of Danzig. 
I have nothing at present to add to the information which has 
already been given to the House about the local situation. But 
I may, perhaps, usefully review the elements of this question 
as they appear to His Majesty’s Government. 

Racially Danzig is. almost wholly, a German city ; but the 
prosperity of its inhabitants depends to a very large extent 
upon Polish trade. The Vistula is Poland’s only waterway to 
the Baltic, and the port at its mouth is therefore of vital strategic 
and economic importance to her. Another Power established 
in Danzig could, if it so desired, block Poland’s access to the 
sea and so exert an economic and military stranglehold upon 
her. Those who were responsible for framing the present 
statute of the Free City were fully conscious of these facts, and 
did their best to make provision accordingly. Moreover, there 
is no question of any oppression of the German population in 
Danzig. On the contrary, the administration of the Free City 
is in German hands, and the only restrictions imposed upon it 
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are not of a kind to curtail the liberties 'of its citizens. • The 
-present settlement, though it may, be capable. of, improvement, 
cannot , in itself, be regarded as - basically unjust ..or illogical. 
The mmntenahce of the had in fact been guaranteed 

by the German Chancellor :hiinself up;to 1944 by the ten-year • 
Treaty 'which he had concluded with Marshal Pilsudski. . ■ ' 
Up till last March Germany seems to-have felt that, while the : . 
position of Danzig might ultimately require revision, '-.the ' 
question was .neither urgent nor likely to lead to a serious 
dispute. But in March, when the G'errnan' Government put' 
forward an offer in the form of certain , desiderata accompanied 
by a press campaign, the Polish Goyernmerit realised that they • . 
might presently be faced wth a unilateral solution, which they : 
would have to resist with all their forces. They had before 
them the events which had taken place in, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia and the Memelland. Accordingly, -they refused to: 
accept the German point of view, and themselves made sug- 
gestions for a possible solution of the . problerns in which 
Germany was interested. Certain' defensive measures were 
taken by -Poland on the 23rd March and the reply was sent to 
Berlin on the 26tb Marcff . I ask the House to note carefully 
these dates. It has been freely stated in Genhany that it was 
His Majesty's Government’s guarantee, which encouraged, the 
Polish Government to take the action which I have described. 
But it will be observed that our guarantee was not given until . 
the 31st March. By the 26th March no mention of it, even, 
had been. niade to the Polish Government. 

Recent occurrences ih Danzig, have inevitably ^venriseto 
fears that it is intended to settle her future status by unilateral 
action, organised by surreptitious methods, thus presenting 
Poland and other Powers with a jhiY accompli. In such cir- 
cumstances any. action taken by Poland to restore the situation 
would, it is suggested, be . represented as an act of aggression 
on her part,' and if- her action were supported by other Powers 
they would be accused of aiding and abetting her in the use of , 
-force. ■ ■ ■ ■ • . ■ ■ 

If the sequence of events should, in fact, be such as is con- 
templated on this-h 3 ^othesis,'honi jMernbers will realise, from 
what 1 have said earlier^ that . the issue could. not be considered- 
as a purely local -matter involving the rights' and liberties of the 
Danzigers, wMch incidentally are in no way' threatened, but 
would at once raise graver issues affecting Polish national 
existence and indepen'dence. We have guaranteed to give 
our assistance to Poland in thc case'of a dear threat to her 
independence, which she considers' it vital to resist with her 
uationa forces, and' we are firmly resolved to carry out this 
undertaking. _ _ , , 

I have said that w'hile the present settlement is neither basically 
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ances? If something had to be said to Herr Hitler, why 
could it not be said privately without all the world being kept 
informed? That had been the mistake last year during the 
Czech crisis. Public warnings only made it more difficult for 
Herr Hitler to heed them. 

6. Though I appreciate personally tlie force of this hint 
of the State Secretary’s in favour of the private communication 
rather than the public warning, I confined- myself to replying 
that one of our main causes for anxiety in England was our 
belief that disa^eeable facts were withheld from Herr Hitler 
by those who were responsible for making them known to him. 
To this Baron von Weizsacker replied that, while he could not 
tell me what reports the Chancellor read or did not read, Hen- 
Hitler was influenced by nobody, but regarded situations as 
a whole and was guided solely by his own appreciations of 
them. 

I have, etc. 

• NEVILE HENDERSON. 


Temporary easing in the Danzig situation. 

No. 37, 

Mr. Shepherd to Viscount Halifax. 

(Telegraphic.) Danzig. July 19, 1939. 

Gauleiter Forster visited the High Commissioner at noon 
to-day. The latter has sent me, in a personal and confidential 
form, notes of conversation, of which the following is a 
translation : — 

The Gauleiter told me the result of his interview with 
German Chancellor was as follows : — 

1. There is no modification of German claims regarding 
Danzig and the Corridor as formulated in Chancellor’s speech 
to Reichstag. 

2. Nothing will be done on the German side to provoke 
a conflict on this question. 

3. Question can wait if ncccssaiy until next year or even 
longer. 

4. The Gauleiter said that the Senate would henceforth 
seek intervention of High Commissioner in difficult questions 
which might arise between the Senate and Polisit representative. 
This would, he said, terminate a war of notes which only 
poisons the situation, but he added that “ a single press in- 
discretion to the effect that the Senate and German Government 


are having recourse to! politics would, imthediately terriiiriata 
practice and more direct and consequently more _ dangerous 
. method, would again be. applied.” He said . verbatim ; “ Wd 
are ha\'mg recourse to High Commissioner and not to Geneva 
/itself.” ' ' . ■ ^ /■ , . ■/ • ' _ V ■ • ' 

5. . He requested. High Commissioner to intervene officially ’ 
at once ih. th'e matter of milit^ trains hot announced before- 
hand. Non-observance of tWs rule, whicli was established by 
an exchange of letters between the Senate and Polish representa- . 
tive in 1921, would have effect beyond local Danzig question 
. and would, for example, entail a modification of German usage 
announcing, to Polish Government visit of warships to port of 
Danzig. Mn addition, according to infoirmation at disposal of 
Senate, tliere were 300 .men at Westerplatte in place of 100 
agreed to. Herr Forster gave his word of honour that there 
.were at Danzig only a few anti-aircraft guns, aiiti-tahk guns and 
light infantry guns — ^no heavy guns, hot an invading German 
soldier — nobody .but’Danzigers and four Geirnan officers. ' He 
claimed that a sharp watch at the frontier was necessary by 
■ the extensive importation of weapons for 3,000 Polish reservists 
- resident in tlie district. . ;/ / 

. 6. Hert, Forster will publish an article which he had already 
read to mexonfidentially on the occasion , of pur last interview, . 
when he said he would submit the question of publication to 
the Chancellor’s .decision.' This article, underlines point of 
view announced, ih Reichstag speech., Herr Forster declared 
_that if, repercussion of his article is hot violent and if there is 
no incideht, this will put an end to r ^ Danzig-Polish polemics 
and press would be ordered to drop.the subject, of Danag 
.completely.. • ..... 

7. If there is a detente m situation, all military measures now 
taken in Danzig would be dropped. . 

8. The Gauleiter promised his loyal collaboration. 

9. High Commissioner, would be happy if it were possible 

to obtain from Poland a positive reaction in any formal rhatter 
which miglit arise in -the near future so that new methods may 
be given a good initiation. : ' 

10. The Gauleiter said that Herr Hitler would have liked 
to take an opportunity to talk to'.tlie High Commissioner about 
the Danzig situation,' but that HeiT von Ribbentrop, who was 
present' at the interview at Obersalzberg, had raised objections 
to which the Chancellor replied evasively Well, it will be 
a little later, I will let you know.” 



No. -38. 


. Viscount Halifax to Mr. Norton (JVarsaw). 

(Telegraphic.) ' Foreign Office, July 21, 1939. 

Danzig telegram of 19th July.’'* 

I am most anxious that this tentative move from German side 
should not be compromised by publicity or by any disinclina- 
tion on pan of Polish Government to discuss in friendly and 
reasonable spirit' any concrete question which may be taken 
up by Senate through High Commissioner. 

2. Unless you see most serious objection, please approach 
M. Beck in following sense. - 

3. His Majesty’s Government have learnt with great regret 
of further incident, but they hope that Polish Government 
will handle it v.’ith some restraint and circumspection which 
they have hitheno shown, more especially as there is some 
reason to think that German policy is now to work for a detente 
in the Darizig question. It is nevertheless essential not to 
destroy possibility of better atmosphere at outset and I trust, 
that more care than ever will be t^en on Polish side to avoid 
provocation in any sphere and to restrain press. Above all, 
if any sign is forthcoming of more reasonable attitude on the 
part of Senate or German Government, it is important that 
ftom Polish side this should, not be made occasion for provo- 
cative assertions that German Government arc weakening. 
Moreover, 1 hope that if Senate show any sign of desiring to 
improve atmosphere by discussing concrete questions, the 
Polish Government for their part will not be slow to respond 
in a friendly and forthcoming manner. 

4. For your own information, I hope to arrange that we 
shall be informed through High Commissioner and His 
Majesty’s Consuf-Gcncral in Danzig when any concrete 
question is to be taken up by High Commissioner at the request 
of Senate, and, of course, of the discussions, in order that we 
may have an opportunity of discreetly urging moderation on 
Polish Government. 

5. Finally, when newspaper article referred to in telegram 
under reference appeal^, please do what you can to ensure 
that Polish Government and press treat it calmly, perhaps on 
the lines that it does not introduce any new element into the 
situation. You might also say that the publication of the pro- 
posed article docs not modify impression of His Majesty's 
Government that Senate and the German Government, in 
fact, desire a detente and an improvement in the atmosphere. 

6. Whatever may be the import of this German move, 

• No. 37. 
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position of Polish Government cannot be worsened in any 
respect by doing their utmost to make a success of procedure 
proposed by Gauleiter to High Commissioner. 


No. 39. V 

Mr. Norton to Viscount Halifax; 

(Telegraphic.) ; Warsaw, My 15, , 

Your telegrarn of 21st July.* 

I developed yoiir Lordship’s ideas to M. Beck this morning. 

2. M. Beck asked me to assure you that Polish Government 
were always on the look-out for signs of a German wish for a 
detente. They are inspired by the same principles as your 
Lordship, since it was in everyone’s interest that temperature 
should be allowed to fall. Polish Commissioner in Danzig had' 
received formal instructions to deal, with each question in a 
purely practical and objective manner. Even shooting of Polish 
Customs guard, which Polish Government now .consider to 
have been deliberate, was being treated, as a local incident! 

3. The 'most important question was whether new German 
tendency reported by M. Burckhardt was a manceuvre or not. 
M. Beck was naturally suspicious since Poland had much ex- 
perieince of German mentality and Germans real interest must 
be by any and every means to attempt to separate Poland from 
Great. Britain. At one moment they tried to achieve this by 
threats, at another by talk , of appeasement. In actual , fact 
Polish Government had not received the slightest concrete sign 
of a desire for a relaxation of tension. For example, re- 
militarisation of Danzig was proceeding and identifications of 
fresh German troops oh Polish frontier had been received.- 
Marshal Smigly-Rydz had not decided to counter these for the 
moment since amongst other things Poland was not so rich as 
to-be able to spend money for military purposes freely. 

4. Words let fall by Herr Forster were not in themselves 
sufficient evidence of German intentions. Herr Forster had 
within the last few days complained to M. Burckhardt about 
Polish intention to put armed' guards on their raihvays in 
Danzig. 

M. Burckhardt had said that such complaint had better be 
made by Herr Greiser. Latter had at once said that he had 
no evidence of any such Polish intention. M. Beck feared 
that this allegation by Herr Forster was only a pretext for 
increasing militarisation of Danzig. 
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5. All in all M. Beck, while entirely understanding and 
sharing your Lordship’s general desire, did not at present see 
any facts on which to base a forecast of German change of 
policy. 

6. He said incidentally that he had not given up the idea 
that demarche in the form of warning to Danzig Senate, 
supported by French and British representations, might be 
advisable. 


No. 40. 

Mr. F. M. Shepherd to Viscount Halifax. 

(Telegraphic.) Danzig, July 25, 1939. 

'Herr Forster informed High Commissioner yesterday that 
Danzig question could, if necessary, wait a year or more, and 
said that military precautions now being taken would be 
liquidated in the middle of September. 

2. Meanwhile there is increasing amount of horse and 
motor transport visible, and frequent reports reach me of men 
being called up and of arrival of men and material from East 
Prussia. While I cannot at present confirm these reports, it 
would be unwise to ignore them. Tlterc arc numerous ware- 
houses and other buildings in Danzig where material could be 
stored and men housed. 

3. I learn that a certain Major-General Ebcrhard is now in 
command here. 


No. 41. 

Sir H. Kennard to Viscount Halifax. 

(Telegraphic.) IVarsaw, July 31. 1939. 

I ASKED Minister for Foreign Affairs to-day what impressions 
he had brought back from his visit to Gdynia and how far he 
thought that the detente at Danzig, foreshadowed in the con- 
versation between the Gauleiter and the High Commissioner, 
should be taken seriously. 

2. M. Beck said that, unfortunately, there were no indica- 
tions that the Danzig Senate intended to behave more reason- 
ably. They had just demanded that the Polish customs police 
who accompany the customs oflicials on their duties should 
be withdrawn, despite the fact that they have been employed 
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possible to come to some arrangement by which the customs 
officials and frontier guards should wear the same uniform and 
the number of the latter might be somewhat reduced. He did 
not think that any threat of a customs union with Germany 
should be taken too seriously as hitherto the Senate had never 
risked coming too far into the open. He admitted that the 
general' situation might become critical towards the end of this 
month. He agreed that it w'as very difficult to fix a limit at 
which the Polish Government must -react seriously to the 
accentuation of the surreptitious methods by which Germany 
was endeavouring to bring about a fait accompli at Danzig, 
but he still thought that she would hesitate before going to 
the length where a serious crisis must develop. 

He admitted that the situation might develop within a few 
hours from the political to the military phase, but felt that the 
military preparations at Danzig were to some extent exaggerated. 
If the Reich really did not wish or intend to participate in a 
European war over the Danzig question, and there were real 
signs of a detente, it might be possible to resume conversations, 
but he thought that Herr Forster’s assertions were in the 
present circumstances only a manoeuvre, and that until there 
were serious indications that the German Government’s in- 
tentions were reasonable, it would not be possible to discuss 
any practical solution. 


Further deterioration in the situation at Danzig. 

No. 43, 

Mr. Norton to I'iscoimt Halifax. 

(Telegraphic.) Warsaw, August 4, 1939. 

M. Beck to-night, through his “ chef dc cabinet,” informed 
me that at four customs posts on Danzig-East Prussian frontier 
Polish customs inspectors were to-day informed that by 
decision of Danzig Senate they would henceforth not be allowed 
to carry out their duties. 

2. Polish Government take a very serious view of this step. 
Previous action of Danzig Senate has been clandestine, but this 
is an open challenge to Polish interests. 

3. Polish Commissioner-General has therefore been in- 
structed to deliver a note to-night requesting immediate con- 
firmation that Polish customs inspectors will be allowed to 
carry out their duties, and warning to Senate that if they arc 
interfered with Polish Government will react in tlic strongest 
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manner. A reply is requested by to-morrow eveninc 
5th August. 

4. , “ Chef de cabinet ” could not say what steps the Polish 
Government would take. M. Beck proposed to give me further 
information to-morrow morning. Meanwhile, he was most 
anxious that His Majesty’s Government should be informed 
at once of the serious turn events have taken. , , 

5. Polish note is, I gather, not being published nor its 
contents revealed to press. 

‘6. M. Burckhardt is being infornied by the Polish Com- 
missioner-General. * ■ . • . 


No. 44. 

Mr. F. M. Shepherd fo Viscount Holifax.- \ 

(Telegraphic.) Danzig, August 4, 1939. . ; 

PoLi.SH representative saw the High Commissioner this morn- ] 
ing on his return from Warsaw and read to him a translation of 
a note which he will hand to the Senate this afternoon. It is 
polite but firrn, and ends on a conciliatory note. Referriiig to . 
the threat to open the East Prussian frontier M. Chodackv 
requested the High Commissioner to give the President of the 
Senate a personal message to the effect that such a move would 
be for Poland a casus belli. 

2. The President of the Senate complained to the High 

Commissioner that Gauleiter had not passed on to him the 
desire of the Fiihrer to terminate the war of notes and to work 
towards a detente. Herr Greiser was incensed at having been 
placed in a false position, and said he would not have sent his > 
notes of 29th July had he been kept ati couraut. ; 

3. The President and Polish representative will meet at i 
the High Commissioner’s house on 7th August. 


No. 45. 

Sir H. Kennard to Viscount Halifax. 

(Telegraphic.) Warsaw, August 9, 1939. 

Polish attitude towards the dispute over, recent Danzig 
attempt to eliminate Polish customs inspection has been firm 
but studiously moderate. There was at first no attempt to 
represent the Danzig Senate as having climbed down, but, as 
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was inevitable, the papers have since reproduced comment to 
this effect from the French and British press. The Polish 
Government said little to the press about what really passed, 
and even now nothing has been said of any time limit. Polish 
attitude to diplomatic conversations is also moderate. 

. 2. It is true that on 7th August the independent Con- 
servative Czas, in a commentary on Marshal Smigly-Rydz's 
speech, said that Poland was ready to fight for Danzig, and 
that if a fait accompli were attempted, then guns would fire. 
It also emphasised at length the Marshal's insistence that 
Poland had no aggressive intentions (the German press docs 
not seem to be interested in that point). 

3. The Polish Telegraph Agency to-day — in a message 
from its German correspondent — replies to attacks of Deutches 
Nachrichten-Buro and German press, pointing out that one 
sentence in the article in Czas had been singled out to give a 
distorted picture of Polish opinion in order to represent Poland 
as a potential aggressor. “ Polish provocations ” was the term 
used in Germany to describe Poland's attempts to defend her 
just interests. “A volley fired by German guns will be the 
closing point of the history of modem Poland,” that was the 
pious desire of “ peaceful and persecuted Germany.” The 
message concluded by emphasising again that everyone knew 
that Poland had no aggressive intentions. 

4. I fear that at times of strong national feeling it is almost 
inevitable that occasional remarks like that of Czas should 
occur in the press. Experience shows that the Germans can 
wax indignant with anyone and on any subject if Gocbbcis 
so desires. And the “ provocation ” of one article in a small 
and independent V/arsaw newspaper compares strangely with 
the official utterances of Dr. Gocbbcis and Herr Forster in 
Danzig and the daily military and civil violation of all the 
treaties on svhich Poland’s rights arc based. 

5. Possibly the German campaign is intended to cover up 
the Senate’s withdrawal in Danzig, where the situation is 
regarded as somewhat easier. 

6. I shall, of course, continue to urge moderation here, both 
in official and press declarations. 


No. 46. 

Sir H. Kennard to Viscount Halifax. 

(Telegraphic.) Warsaw, August 10, 1939. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs communicated to me to-day 
the text of a communication which was made to Polish Charge 
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d’ Affaires at Berim by Slate Secretary yesterday and of reply 
of the Polish Government which was made this afternoon. 
(Text of these communications, which are strictly confidential 
and are not being published at present, will be found, in mv 
immediately following telegram.*) Both these communica"- 
tions were made verbally though notes were taken of their 
contents in either case'. 

2. M. Beck, drew niy attention to the very serious nature of 
Gtrmaa demarche as it was the first time that the Reich had 
directly intervened in the dispute between Poland and Danzig 
Senate. _ He had already, through Polish Ambassador in 
London, warned yoiir Lordship briefly of what he had com- 
municated to me, but he asked me to request you to consider 
whetlier you could take any useful action in Berlin to reinforce 
Polish attitude. He would leave it to your Lordship to decide 
the nature of any such action, but would be glad in any case 
to learn , your views as to the significance of this demarche on 
the part of the Reich. M. Beck has made a similar com- 
munication to my French colleague. 

3. He further told me that the High Commissioner bad 
communicated: to him the tenor of a convemation which M. 
Burckhardt had had, with Herr Forster this morning. Con- 
versation was relatively moderate, and Herr Forster said Herr 
Hitler had told him that no incident should take place at 
Danzig at present . time in view of gravity of the situation. 
Herr Forster said that he intended in his declaration which 
he is to make to-hight to deal with aggressive tone of Polish 
press. 

4. ;M. Beck finally said that he felt that a serious political 
crisis would develop during the last fortnight of this month, 
which while it need not necessarily lead to war would require 
very careful handling. No further military measures were 
being taken by the Polish Government for the moment, but he 
would at once inform me if they became necessaiy. , 

5. M. Beck stated that while he had not thought it necessary 
to refer, in his reply to the German Government, to the specific 
question of Polish customs inspectors, he could have refuted 
German allegations as the Polish Government had documentary 
proof that Danzig customs officials had definite instructions 
from authorities to inform Polish inspectors that they could 
no longer carry out their functions. 

* No. 47. 
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No. 47. 


Sir H. Ketmard to Viscount Halifax. 

(Telegraphic.) Warsaw, August 10, 1939. 

My immediately preceding telegram.* 

Following is translation of German note verbaJe : — 

“ German Government have learnt v/ith lively surprise of 
tenor of note addressed by Polish Government to Senate of 
Free City of Danzig, in which Polish Government demand in 
the form of an ultimatum conccllation of an alleged measure 
whose existence was based on incorrect rumours. This 
measure, designed to prevent activity of Polish customs 
inspectors, was not, in fact, decreed by Senate. In case of 
refusal the threat was expressed that measures of reprisal 
would be taken. 

“ The German Government arc compelled to call attention 
to the fact that repetition of such demands having the nature 
of an ultimatum and addressed to the Free City of Danzig 
as well as of threats of reprisals, would lead to an aggravation 
of Polish-German relations, for consequences of which re- 
sponsibility will fall exclusively on Polish Government, 
German Government being obliged to disclaim here and 
now any responsibility in this respect. 

“ Further, the German Government call attention of Polish 
Government to the fact that steps which latter have taken to 
prevent export of certain Dantng goods to Poland arc of such 
a nature as to cause heavy economic losses to the population 
of Danzig. 

“ Should Polish Government persist in maintaining such 
measure the German Government arc of the opinion that in 
present state of affairs the. Free City of Danzig would have 
'no choice but to seek other oportunitics of exporting, and, 
consequently, also of importing goods.” 

2. Following is translation of Polish reply : — 

“ The Government of Polish Republic have learnt with 
liveliest surprise of declaration made on 9th August, 1939, 
by State Secrclaiy at German Ministry for Foreign Affairs to 
Polish Charge d’ Affaires ad interim at Berlin regarding exist- 
ing relations, between Poland and the Free City of Danzig. 
The Polish Government indeed perceive no juridical basis 
capable of justifying intervention of Germany in these rela- 
tions. 

* No. 46 . 
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If exchanges of views regarding the Danzig ' problem 
have taken place between Polish Government and German 
Government these changes were solely based on goodwill 
of Polish Government and arose from no obligation of any 
sort. 

“ In reply to above-mentioned declaration of the German 
Government the Polish Government are obliged to warn 
the German Government that in future, as hitherto, they will 
react to any attempt by authorities of the Free City which 
might tend to compromise the rights and interests which 
Poland possesses there in virtue of her agreements, by 
eniployment of such means and measures as they alone shall 
think fit to adopt, and will consider any future intervention 
by German Government to detriment of these rights and 
interests as an act of aggression.” 


No. 48. 

Sir A^. Henderson to Viscount Halifax. 

(Telegraphic.) Berlin, August 16, 1939. 

State Secretary, whom I visited yesterday evening, said 
at once that the situation had veiy gravely deteriorated since. 
4th August. When I last saw him he had regarded the position 
as less dangerous than last y'ear ; now he considered it no less 
dangerous and most urgent. Deterioration was due firstly 
to Polish ultimatum to Danzig Senate of 4th August, and 
secondly to last sentence — ^which he quoted — of Polish reply 
to German Government of 10th August, but also in general 
to the unmistakable set policy of persecution and extermination 
of the German minority in Poland. 

I told Baron von Weizsacker that there was quite another 
side to the case. Polish note of 4th August had been 
necessitated by the succession of measures, and particularly 
military ones, undertaken in Danzig with view to undermining 
the Polish position there ; Polish reply of 10th August had 
been provoked by German verbal note of 9th August, and 
moreover only described as aggression ” acts to the detriment 
of Polish rights and interests ” ; and Polish Ambassador had 
only the day before complained to me of the number of cases 
of persecution of Polish minority in Germany. 

State Secretary replied with some heat that though isolated 
cases of persecution of Poles had occurred, there was absolutely 
no comparison between them and what was being done in 
Poland. Hitherto, he said, not too much stress had been 
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laid in the German papers on what was happening in this 
respect, but there was a limit to everything and that limit 
had now been reached. As he put it the bottle was full to 
the top. (In other words Herr Hitler's patience was now 
exhausted.) ■ 

He admitted the militarisation of Danzig, but said that its 
object had been entirely defensive in order to protect the town 
against what should have been its protector. 

As regards the Polish note of 10th August he said that if any 
German intervention to the detriment of Polish rights and 
interests in Danzig was to be regarded as an act of aggression, 
it meant asking Germany to disinterest herself altogether in 
the Free City, since the whole basis of her former negotiations 
with Poland had been with a view to modifying the position 
there in favour of Germany. It was a claim which made the 
whole situation intolerable and even His Majesty’s Government 
admitted that there might be modifications to be made. 

I told Baron von Weizsackcr that the trouble was that 
Germany could never sec but one side to any queslion, and 
always wanted evciything modified in her favour. We dis- 
puted with acrimony about the rights and wrongs of the case 
without either apparently convincing the other. With these 
details I need not trouble you. 

I eventually said that what was done could not now be 
undone. We seemed to be rapidly drifting towards a situation 
in which neither side would be in a position to give way and 
from which war would ensue. Did Herr Hitler want war? 
I was prepared to believe that Germany would not yield to 
intimidation. Nor certainly could His Majesty’s Government. 
If Germany resorted to force, wc would resist with force. 
There could be no possible doubt whatsoever about that. 
The position had been finally defined in your Lordship's 
speech at Chatham House on 29th June and by the Prime 
Minister’s statement in the House of Commons on 10th July. 
From that attitude we could not deviate. 

In reply to a suggestion of mine. State Secretary observed 
that whereas it might just have been possible before 5th August, 
it was absolutely out of the question now to imagine that 
Germany could be the first to make any gesture. Even apart 
from the recent Polish ultimatum and the verbal note about 
aggression, a German initiative could hardly have been possible 
in view of Colonel Beck’s speech on 5th May in which he had 
deigned to say that if Germany accepted the principles laid 
down by him Poland would be ready to talk, but not otherwise. 
That was language which Germany could not admit. I 
made the obvious retort. State Secretary’s only reply was that 
the fact remained that to talk of a German initiative now was 
completely academic. 
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Baron von Weizsacker then proceeded to, say that the trouble 
vyas that the Gerrnan Government’s appreciation of the situa- 
tion was totally diflferent from that of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Germany, with innumerable cases of the persecution 
of Germans before her eyes, could not agree that the Poles 
were showing, calm and restraint ; . Germany believed that 
Poland was deliberatelj"^ running with her eyes shut to min : 
Germany was convinced that His Majesty’s Government did 
not realise whither their policy of encirclement and blind 
assistance to Poland, were leading them and Europe : and that 
finally his own _ Government did not, would not and could not 
believe that Britain would fight under all circumstances what- 
ever folly the Poles might commit. , , 

I told Baron von Weizsacker that the last was a very dangerous 
theory and sounded like Herr von Ribbentrop who had never 
been able to understand the British mentality. If the Poles 
were compelled by any act of Germany to resort 'to arms to 
defend themselves there was not a shadow of doubt that we 
would give them our full armed support. We had made that 
abundantly clear and Germany would be making a tragic 
mistake if she imagined the ’contrary. . 

State Secretary replied that he would put it differently 
(and he gave me to-understand that the phrase was not his own), 
Germany believed that the attitude of the Poles would be or 
was such as to free the British Government from any obligation 
to follow blindly every' eccentric step on the part of a lunatic, 

I told the State Secretary that we were talking in a circle. 
The Polish Government had shown extreme prudence hitherto, 
and would, moreover, take no major step without previous 
consultation with us ; just as in accordance with their military 
agreement I understood that the German Government would 
take no irrevocable step without prior consultation with the 
Italian Government. His Majesty’s Government had given 
their word and must be sole judges of their action. It was 
consequently hypothetical to speak of “under all circum- 
stances ’’ or of blindly “ following Poland’s lead.” 

Baron von Weizsacker’s reply was that Poland had not 
consulted His Majesty’s Government either before M. Chodacki, 
who could not have so acted without previous authority from 
Colonel Beck, had addressed his ultimatum to Danzig Senate, 
or before replying to the German verbal note of 9th August. 
Yet, in his opinion, both these were major steps fraught with 
the most serious consequences. He admitted that some of 
the Poles were, or wished to, be, prudent, but they were, 
unfortunately, not the rulers of Poland to-day'. The real 
policy of Poland, over which His Majesty’s Government had 
no control and of which they were probably ignorant, was the 
thousands of cases of persecution and excesses against Germans 
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in Poland. It was a policy based on the Polish belief in the 
unlimited support of the British and French Governments. 
Who, he aske4 could now induce the Poles to abandon such' 
methods? It was those methods, combined with the Polish 
press articles, v/hich encouraged them, which made the 
situation no longer tenable and so extremely dangerous. The 
matter had since 4th August changed to one of the utmost 
seriousness and urgency. Things had drifted along till now, 
but the point had been reached when they could drift no 
longer. 

There is no doubt that Baron von Weizsacker was expressing, 
as he assured me very solemnly that he was, the considered 
views of his Government and the position as he himself sees it. 
He told me, though he admitted that he could not say anything 
for certain, that it was likely that Herr Hitler would in fact 
attend the Tannenberg celebration on 27th August. But he 
hinted that things might not only depend on a speech. Yet if 
nothing happens between now and then I fear that we must 
at least expect there on Herr Hitler’s part a warlike pronounce- 
ment from which it may well be difficult for him later to 
withdraw. As Baron von Weizsacker himself obserA'ed, the 
situation in one respect was even worse than last year as 
Mr. Chamberlain could not again come out to Germany. 

I was impressed by one thing, namely, Baron von 
Weizsacker’s detachment and calm. He seemed very con- 
fident, and professed to believe that Russian assistance to 
the Poles would not only be entirely negligible, but that the 
U.S.S.R. would even in the end join in sharing in the Polish 
spoils. Nor did my insistence on the inevitability of British 
intervention seem to move him. 


No. 49. 

Explanatory Note on Herr Hitler's Meeting with M. Bnrckhardt 
on August 11, 1939. 

M. Burckhardt accepted an invitation from Herr Hitler 
to visit him at Berchtesgaden. M. Burckhardt accordingly- 
had a conversation of a private character with Herr Hitler on 
the 11th August, in the course of which it is understood that 
the Danzig question in its relationship to the general European 
situation was discussed between them. 
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No. 50. 

Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard (IVarsmi'). 

(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, August 15, 1939. 

I HAVE the impression that Herr Hitler is still undecided, 
and anxious to avoid war and to hold his hand if he can do so 
without losing face. As there is a possibility of.him not forcing 
the issue, it is evidently essential to give him no excuse for 
acting, whether or not conversations about Danzig at some 
future time may be possible. It therefore seems of the first 
importance to endeavour to get the local issues (customs 
inspectors, margarine and herrings) settled at once, and not 
to let questions of procedure or “ face ” at Danzig stand in 
the way. It also seems essential that the Polish Government 
should make every effort to moderate their press, even in the 
face of a German press campaign and to intensify their efforts 
to prevent attacks on their German minority. 

2. In dealing with local Danzig issues, I would beg M. Beck 
to work through the intermediary of the High Commissioner, 
or at all events after consultation with him, rather than direct 
with the Senate. I should like M. Beck to treat M. Burckhardt 
with the fullest confidence, as in ray opinion he is doing his best 
in a very difficult situation. 

3. While the present moment may not be opportune for 
negotiations on general issues as opposed to local differences, 
the Polish Government would in my judgment do well to 
continue to' make it plain that, provided essentials can be 
secured, they are at all times ready to examine the possibility 
of negotiation over Danzig if there is a prospect of success. 
I regard such an attitude as important from the point of view 
of world opinion. 

4. Before speaking to M. Beck on the above lines, please 
concert with your French colleague who will be receiving 
generally similar instructions in order that you may take 
approximately the same line" with M. Beck. 


No. 51. 

Sir H. Kennard to . Viscount Halifax. 

(Telegraphic.) Warsaw, August 15, 1939. 

I SPOKE to the Minister for Foreign Affairs in the sense of 
your telegram of 15th August.* M. Beck agreed that Herr 

* No. 50. 
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Hitler was probably still undecided as to his course of action. 
German military activity was nevertheless disturbing, though 
he did not take too alarmist a view at present. 

2. M. Beck agreed that an effort should be made to settle 
local issues in Danzig and said that he was endeavouring to 
separate economic from political questions with a view to 
settling the former quickly and equitably. He hoped that 
to-morrow’s conversation between Polish Commissioner- 
General and President of the Senate might lead to some results. 

3. M, Beck said that if he could not arrive at a direct 
settlement of new, incident which had occurred he would 
invoke M. Burckhardt’s intervention. 

4. This incident was as follows: Three Polish customs 
inspectors, while making their round of harbour in a motor 
boat, discovered a German vessel entering the harbour without 
lights, and, as they suspected smuggling of munitions, turned 
their searchlight on her. On landing, they were arrested by 
Danzig police. Polish Commissioner-General has sent in a 
note demanding their release, though not in unduly energetic 
language. If he did not receive a reply shortly he would 
invite High Commissioner to settle this incident. 

5. As regards press, he remarked that it was not the Poles 
but the British and other foreign press who first suggested that 
firmness of the Polish Government had caused the Senate 
to yield in the matter of Polish customs inspectors. 


Treatment of German minority in Poland. 

No. 52. 

Sir H. Kewiard to Viscount Halifax. 

tTclegraphic.) Warsaw, August 24, 1939. 

While I am of course not in a position to check all the 
allegations made by the German press of minority persecutions 
here, I am satisfied from enquiries 1 have made that the 
campaign is a gross distortion and exaggeration of the facts. 

2. Accusations of beating with chains, throwing on barbed 
wire, being forced to shout insults against Herr Hitler in 
chorus, &c., are merely silly, but many individual cases 
specified have been disproved. 

3. M. Karletan, for instance, arrested in connexion with 
murder of Polish policeman on 15th August, was alleged by 
German press to have been beaten to death and his wife and 
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children thrown out of the windov/. Manchester Guardian 
correspondent . teVs me that he visited him in prison on Sunday 
and found him in good health. He had not been beaten or 
physicaUy injured at all. Story about wife arid cliild was 
equally devoid of any foundation whatever; 

4.. It is -true that many of the German minority have left 
Poland illegaUy, but I hear both from the Acting British Consul 
at Katowice and from British Vice-Consul at Lodz that the 
Germans themselves have told many to leave. There was an 
initial exodus last May. Many subsequently asked to come 
back, but the Poles were not anxious to have them, as they had 
no doubt been trained in propaganda, sabotage and espionage 
activities, such as Jungdeutsche Partei in Katowice have been 
conducting. In Lodz area some of those who left recently 
raised all the money and credit they could before leaving, 
and the Voivode told Vice-Consul on 20tli August that frorn 
eyidence available he was satisfied that German Consulate 
had transferred these funds to Germany and was no doubt 
privy to their departure. Many of those who left, especially 
from Lodz, are of the intelligentsia, and they are said to include 
Herr Witz, leader of Volksbund. British Vice-Consul at 
Lodz says many German organisations have been closed there, 
biit they were notoriously conducting Nazi propaganda, and 
Polish authorities could not ignore it altogether. I think, 
however, many. Germans have lost, their jobs, especially in 
factories of military or semi-military importance, and some 

2.000 workmen have left Tomaszow. 

5. Many of those who left their homes undoubtedly did so 
because they wished to be on Gennan side of the front in event 
of war, and in general there is by common consent less individual 
friction with . members of the minority now than last May, 

6. Ministry for Foreign Affairs tell me that figure of 

76.000 refugees quoted in German press is a gross exaggeration. 
I should say 17,000 was the absolute maximum. Gazeta 
Polska correspondent in Berlin has asked to be shown refugee 
camps of the 76,000 and apparently received no answer. , 

7. In Silesia the frontier is not fully open,, but a special 
frontier card system is in force and considerable daily traffic 
is possible. The German autliorities having closed frontier 
in Rybnik area where Poles cross to Poland, Polish authorities 
closed it elsewhere where Germans cross into Germany. 
In view of revelations of activities of Jungdeutsche Partei, the 
Polish autliorities feel greater control of frontier traffic is in 
any case necessary. 

8. Polish press has recently published rnany complaints 
of wholesale removal of Poles from frontier districts in Silesia 
and East Prussia to the interior of Germany, smashing of 
property, especially in Allenstein district, closing of all Polish 
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libraries in Silesia and other forms of persecution. According 
to semi-official Gazeta Polska, from April to June there were 
recorded 976 acts of violence against the minority, and since 
then the number of cases is stated to have increased beyond 
all bounds. For the last two days, however, no further 
information has been published, as M. Beck has damped the 
press down. * 

9. In general, responsible organs of the Polish press have 
not published violent tirades, still less claimed German territory 
for Poland, and A.B.C., recently quoted in Germany, is a 
violent Opposition newspaper with little reputation and less 
influence. 


No. 53. 

Sir H. Keiimrd to Viscount Halifax. 

(Telegraphic.) Warsan', August 26, 1939. 

Series of incidents again occurred yesterday on German 
frontier. 

2. Polish patrol met party Germans 1 kilometre from East 
Prussian frontier near Pclta. Germans opened fire. Polish 
patrol replied, killing leader, whose body is being returned. 

3. German bands also crossed Silesian frontier near 
Szczyglo, twice near Rybnik and twice elsewhere, firing shots 
and attacking blockhouses and customs posts with machine 
guns and hand grenades. Poles have protested vigorously to 
Berlin. 

4. Gazeta Pohka, in inspired leader to-day, says these are 
more than incidents. They are clearly prepared acts of 
aggression of para-military disciplined detachments supplied 
with regular army’s arms, and in one case it was a .regular 
army detachment. Attacks more or less continuous. 

5. These incidents did not cause Poland to forsake calm 
and strong attitude of defence. Facts spoke for themselves 
and acts of aggression came from German side. This was 
best answer to ravings of German press. 

6. Ministry for Foreign Affairs state uniformed German 
detachment has since shot Pole across frontier and wounded 
another. 
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No. 54. 

- Sir If. Kciiimrd to Viscoimt Halifax. 

(Telegraphic.) IVarsaw, August 26, 1939. 

Ministry for Foreign Affairs categorically deny ston- 
recounted by Herr Hitler to French Ambassador that twenty- 
four Germans were recently killed at Lodz and eight at Bielsko. 
Story is without any foundation whatever. 


No. 55. 

Sir H. Kennard to Viscount Halifax. . 

(Telegraphic.) IVarsaw, August 11, 1939. 

So far as I can judge, German allegations of mass ill-treat- 
ment of German minority by Polish authorities are gross 
exaggerations, if not complete falsifications. 

2. There is no sign of any loss of control of situation by 
Polish civil authorities. Warsaw (and so far as I can ascertain 
the rest of Poland) is still completely calm. 

3. Such allegations are reminiscent of Nazi propaganda 
methods regarding Czecho-Slovakia last year. 

4. In any case it is purely and simply deliberate German 
provocation in accordance with fixed policy tliat has since 
March exacerbated feeling between the two nationalities. 1 
suppose this has been done with object of (a) creating war 
spirit in Germany, (b) impressing public opinion abroad, 
,(c) provoking either defeatism or apparent aggression in 
Poland. 

5. It has signally failed to achieve either of the two latter 
objects. 

6. It is noteworthy that Danzig was hardly mentioned by 
Herr Hitler. 

7. German treatment of Czech Jews and Polish minority 
is apparently negligible factor compared with alleged sufferings 
of Germans in Poland, where, be it noted, they do not amount 
to more than 10 per cent, of population in any commune. 

8. In face of these facts, it can hardly be doubted that, if 
Herr Hitler decides on war, it is for the sole purpose of 
destroying Polish independence. 

9. I shall lose no opportunity of impressing on Minister 
for Foreign Affairs necessity of doing everything possible to 
prove that Herr Hitler’s allegations regarding German minority 
are fa]sc^ . 
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Developments leading immediately to the outbreak 
of hostilities between Great Britain and Ger- 
many on September 3, 1939. 

No. 56. 

Letter of August 22, 1919, from the Prime Minister to the 
German Chancellor. 

Your Excellency, 10 Downing Street, August 22, 1939. 

Your Excellency will have abeady heard of certain measures 
taken by His Majesty’s Government, and announced in the 
press and on the wireless this evening. 

These steps have, in the opinion of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, been rendered necessary by the military movements 
which have been reported from Germany, and by the fact that 
apparently the announcement of a German-Soviet Agreemrat 
is taken in some quarters in Berlin to indicate that intervention 
by Great Britain on behalf of Poland is no longer a contingency 
that need be reckoned with. No greater mistake could be 
made. Whatever may prove to be the nature of the German- 
Soviet Agreement, it cannot alter Great Britain’s obligation to 
Poland which His Majesty’s Government have stated in public 
repeatedly and plainly, and which they arc determined to fulfil. 

ft has been alleged that, if His Majesty’s Government had 
made their position more clear in 1914, the great catastrophe 
would have been avoided. Whether or not there is any force 
in that allegation. His Majesty’s Government are resolved that 
on this occasion there shall be no such tragic misunderstanding. 

If the case should arise, they arc resolved, and prepared, to 
employ without delay all the forces at their command, and it is 
impossible to foresee the end of hostilities once engaged. It 
y/ouid be a dangerous illusion to think that, if war once starts, 
it will come to an early end even if a success on any one of the 
several fronts on which it will be engaged should have been 
secured. 

Having thus made our position perfectly clear, I wish to 
repeat to you my conviction that war between our two peoples 
would be the greatest calamity that could occur. I am certain 
that it is desired neither by our people, nor by yours, and I 
cannot sec that there is an3nhing in the questions arising 
between Germany and Poland which could not and should not 
be resolved without the use of force, if only a situation of 
confidence could be restored to enable discussions to be carried 
on in an atmosphere different from that which prevails to-day. 

We have been, and at all times will be, ready to assist in 
creating conditions in which such negotiations could take place, 
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and in which it might be possible concurrently to discuss the 
affecting the future of international relations 
including matters of interest to us and to you. 

The' difficulties in the way of any peaceful discussion in the 
present state of tension are, however, obvious, and the longer 
that tension is maintained, the harder will it be for reason to 
prevail. - , ■ - . 

These difficulties, however, might be mitigated, if not 
removed, provided that there could for an initial period be a 
truce on both sides — and indeed on all sides — to press polemics 
, and to all'incitement. . 

If such a truce could be arranged, then, at the end of that 
period, during which steps could be taken to examine and deal 
with complaints made by either side as to the treatment of 
minorities, it is reasonable to hope that ■ suitable conditions 
might have been established for direct negotiations between 
Germany and Poland upon the issues between them (wth the 
aid of a neutral intermediary, if both sides should think that 
that would be helpful). - 

But l am bound to say that there would be slender hope of 
bringing such negotiations to successful issue unless it were 
imderstood beforehand that any settlement reached would, 
when concluded, be guaranteed by other Powers. His Majesty’s 
Government would be ready, if desired, to make such contribu- 
tion as they could to the effective operation of such guarantees. 

At this moment I confess I can see no other way to avoid a 
catastrophe that will involve Europe in war. 

In view of the grave. consequences to humanity, which may 
follow from the action of their rulers, I tnist that Your Excel- 
lency will weigh with the utmost deliberation the considerations 
which I have put before you. . 

Yours sincerely, 

NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 


No. 57. 

Sir N. Henderson to Viscount . Halifax {received August 24). 

(Telegraphic.) Berlin, August 23, 1929. 

Two difficulties were raised last night before visit to Herr 
Hitler was actually arranged. In first place it was asked 
whether I would not be ready to wait until Herr von Ribben- 
trop’s return. I said that I could not wait as my instructions 
were to hand letter myself as soon as possible. An hour or so 
later I was rung up again by State Secretary on the telephone 
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asking for gist of letter and referring to publication of some 
private letter -addressed to Herr. Hitler last year. I told Baron 
von Weizsacker that I had no recollection of any private letter 
last year and assured him that there was no intention of pub- 
lishing this one; As regards Prime Minister’s letter I said 
that its three main points were (1) that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was determined to fulfil their obligations to Poland, 
(2) that they v/ere prepared, provided a peace atmosphere was 
created, to discuss all problems affecting our two countries, 
and (3) that during period of truce they would welcome direct 
discussions between Poland and Germany in regard to minorities. 

State Secretary appeared to regard these replies as likely to 
be satisfactory, but deferred a final answer till 8 a.m. this 
morning. At that hour he telephoned me to say that arrange- 
ments made had been confirmed and that he would accompany 
me to Berchtesgaden, leaving Berlin at 9,30 a.m. 

We arrived Salzburg soon after 11 a.m. and motored to 
Berchtesgaden, where I was received by Herr Hitler shortly 
after 1 p.m. I had derived impression that atrnospherc was 
likely to be most unfriendly and that probability was that 
interview would be exceedingly brief. 

In order to forestall this I began conversation by stating that 
I had been instructed to harid to .Chancellor personally a letter 
from Prime Minister on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, 
but before doing so I wished to make some preliminary remarks. 
I was grateful to his Excellency for receiving me so promptly 
as it would have been impossible for me to wait for Herr von 
Ribbentrop’s return inasmuch as the fact was that His Majesty’s 
Government were afraid that the situation brooked' no delay. 
I asked his Excellency to read the letter, not from the point of 
view of the past, but from that of the present and the future. 
What had been done could not now be undone, and there 
could be no peace in Europe without Anglo-German co- 
operation. We had guaranteed Poland against attack and we 
would keep our word. Throughout the centuries of history 
wc had never, so far as I knew, broken our word. We could 
not do so now and remain Britain. 

During the whole of this first conversation Herr Hitler was 
excitable and uncompromising. He made no long speeches 
but his language was violent and exaggerated both as regards 
England and Poland. He began by asserting that the Polish 
question would have been settled on the most generous terms 
if it had not been for England’s unwarranted support. I drew 
attention to the inaccuracies of this statement, our guarantee 
having been given on 31st March and Polish reply on 26tb 
March. He retorted by saying that the letter bad been inspired 
by a British press campaign, which had invented a German 
threat to Poland the week before. Germany had not moved a 
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man any more than she had done during the similar fallacious 
press campaign about Czecho-Slovakia on the 20th May last 
. year. 

He then violently attached the Poles, talked of 100,000 
German refugees from Poland, excesses against Germans, 
closing of German institutions and Polish systematic persecu- 
tion of German nationals generally. He said that he was 
receiving hundreds of telegrams daily from his persecuted 
compatriots. He would stand it no longer, &c. I interrupted 
by remarking that while I did not v;ish to try to. deny that 
persecutions occurred (of Poles also in Germany) the German 
press accounts were highly exaggerated. He had mentioned 
the castration of Germans. 1 happened to be aware of one 
case. The German in question was a sex-maniac, who had 
been treated as he deserved. Herr Hitler’s retort \vas that 
•there had not been one case but six. 

His next tirade was against British support of Czechs and 
Poles. He asserted that the former would have been inde- 
pendent to-day if England had not encouraged them in a 
policy hostile to Germany. He insinuated that the Poles 
w'ould be to-morrow if Britain ceased to encourage them to-day. 
He followed this by a tirade against England, whose friendship 
he had sought for twenty years only to see every offer turned 
down with contempt. The British press was also vehemently 
abused. I contested every point and kept calling his state- 
ments inaccurate biit the only effect was to launch him on some 
fresh tirade. 

Tliroughout the conversation I stuck firmly to point (1) 
namely our determination to honour our obligations to Poland ; 
HeiT Hitler on the other hand kept harping on -point (3), the 
Polish persecution of German nationals. Point (2) was not 
referred to at all and apparently did not interest him. (I had 
been warned that it would not.) 

Most of the conversation was recrimination, the real point 
being those stressed in his reply in regard to the threat to 
Poland if persecutions continue and to England and France if 
they mobilise to such an extent as to constitute a danger to 
Germany. 

At the end of this first conversation Herr Hitler observed, 
in reply to my repeated warnings that direct action by Germany 
would mean war, that Germany had nothing to lose and Great 
Britain much ; that he did not desire war but would not shrink 
from it if it was necessary ; and that his people were much 
more behind him than last September. 

I replied that I hoped and was convinced that some solution 
was still possible without war and asked why contact with the 
Poles could not be renewed. Herr Hitler’s retort was that, so 
long as England gave Poland a blank cheque, Polish unreason- 
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ableness would render any negotiation impossible. I denied 
the “ blank cheque ” but this only started Herr Hitler oft 
again and finally it was agreed .that he would send or hand me 
his reply in two hours’ time. 


No. 58. 

Sir N. Henderson to Viscount Halifax (received August 24). 

(Telegraphic.) Berlin, August 24, 1939. 

Following is continuation of my telegram of the 23rd 
August.* 

After my first talk yesterday I returned to Salzburg on 
understanding that if Herr Hitler wished to see me again I 
would be at his disposal or, if he had nothing new to say, he 
could merely send me his reply to Prime Minister by hand. 

As in the event he asked to see me, I went back to Berchtes- 
gaden. He was quite calm the second time and never raised 
his voice once. Conversation lasted from 20 minutes to half 
an hour but produced little new, except that verbally he was 
far more categoric than in written reply as to his determination 
to attack Poland if “another German were ill-treated in 
Poland.’* 

I spoke of tragedy of war and of his immense responsibility 
but'his answer was that it would be all England’s fault. I 
refuted this only to learn from him that England was deter- 
mined to destroy and exterminate Germany. He was, he said, 
50 years old ; he preferred war now to when he would be 55 
or 60. I told him that it was absurd to talk of extermination. 
Nations could not be exterrninated and peaceful and prosperous 
Germany was a British interest. His answer was that it was 
England who was fighting for lesser races whereas he was 
fighting only for Germany: the Germans would this time 
fight to the last man : it would have been different in 1914 if 
he had been Chancellor then. 

He spoke several times of his repeated offers of friendship 
to England and their invariable and contemptuous rejection. 
I referred to Prime Minister’s efforts of last year and his desire 
for co-operation with Germany. He said that he had believed 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s good will at the time, but, and especially 
since encirclement efforts of last few months, he did so no 
longer. I pointed out fallacy of this view but his answer was 
that he was now finally convinced of the rightness of views held 

• No. 57. 
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forraerl 3 ' to him by others that England and Germany could 
never agree. ,• 

In refemng to Russian non-aggression pact he obseivcd 
that it was England which had forced him into agreement with 
Russia.; He did not seem enthusiastic over it but added that 
once he made agreement.it would be for a long period. (Test 
signed to-day confirms this and I shall be surprised 
if it is not supplemented later by something more than mere 
non-aggression). 

I took line at end that war seemed to me quite inevitable if 
Herr Hitler persisted in direct action against Poland and 
expressed regret at failure of my mission in general to Berlin 
and of my visit to him. Herr Hitler’s attitude was that it was 
England’s fault and that nothing short of complete change of 
her policy towards Germany could now ever convince him of 
British desire for good relations. 


No. 59. . 

Sir N, Henderson to Viscount Halifax (received 8.30 p.m.). 

(Telegraphic.) Berlin, August 24, 1939. 

I HAVE hitherto not made particular reference to the under- 
lined portion in Herr Hitler’s reply* to the Prime Minister in 
regard to German general mobilisation as a counter to British 
and French mobilisations. 

2. When Herr Hitler gave me his reply, readjusted, I asked 
him what exactly was intended by this sentence, as I would, 
I said, regard a general German mobilisation as the equivalent 
to war. The answer I got was confused, as was the actual 
German text. But the gist was that if the French and British 
mobilisations convinced Herr Hitler that the Western Powers 
meant to attack him he would mobilise in self-defence. I 
pointed out that any British rnilitary mobilisation would in 
any case fall far short of what already existed in Germany. 
Herr Hitler’s reply was that this sentence was more particu- 
larly intended as a warning to France, and that, as I gathered, 
the French Government was being or would be so informed. 

3. I feel that the main objects of inserting this underlined 
passage in his letter was (q) to indicate that Germany could 
not be intimidated ; and (b) to ser\’e as an excuse for general 
mobilisation if and when Herr Hitler decides on it. 

* Given in italics in No. 6o. 
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No. 60. 


CoDvnwiicatwu from the German Chancellor to the Prime Minister , 

handed to His Majesty's Ambassador on August 23, 1939. 

(Translation.) 
tYouf Excellency, 

The British Ambassador has just handed to me a communi- 
cation in which your Excellency draws attention in the name 
of the British Goveriunent to a number of points which in your 
estimation are of the greatest importance. 

I may be permitted to answer your letter as follows : — 

1. Germany has never sought conflict with England and 
has never interfered in English interests. On the contrary, 
she has for years endeavoured — although unfortunately in vain 
— to win England’s friendship. On this account she volun- 
tarily assumed in a wide area of Europe the limitations on her 
own interests which from a national-political point of view it 
would have otherwise been very difficult to tolerate, 

2. The German Reich, however, like every other State 
possesses certain definite interests which it is impossible to 
renounce. These do not extend beyond the limits of the 
necessities laid down by former German history and deriving 
from vital economic pre-requisites. Some of these questions 
held and still hold a significance both of a national-political 
and a psychological character which no German Government 
is able to ignore. 

To these questions belong the German City of Danzig, and 
the connected problem of the Corridor. Numerous states- 
men, historians and men of letters .even in England have been 
conscious of this at any rate up to a few years ago. I would 
add that all these territories lying in the aforesaid German 
sphere of interest and in particular those lands which returned 
to the Reich eighteen months ago received their cultural 
development at the hands not of the English but exclusively of 
the Germans and this, moreover, already from a time dating 
back over a thousand years. 

3. Germany was prepared to settle the questions of Danzig 

and of the Corridor fay the method of negotiation on the basis 
of a proposal of truly unparall'’ -Vv. The allega- 
tions disseminated by England : ej , . j mobilisation 

against Poland, the assertion of aggressive designs towards 
Roumania, Hungary, &c., as well as the so-called guarantee 
declarations which were subsequently given had, however, 
dispelled Polish inclination to negotiate on a basis of this kind 
which would have been tolerable for Germany also. 

4. The unconditional assurance given by England to Poland 
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that she would render assistance to that country- in all circum- 
stances regardless of the causes. from which a conflict might 
spring, could only be interpreted in that country as an encourage- 
ment thenceforward to unloosen, under cover of such a charter, 
a wave of appalling terrorism against the one and a half million 
German , inhabitants living in Poland. The atrocities which 
since then have been taking place in that country are terrible 
for the victims, but intolerable for a Great Power such as the' 
German Reich which is expected to remain a passive onlooker 
during these happenings. Poland has been guilty of numerous 
breaches of her legal obligations towards the Free City of 
Danzig, has made demands in the character of ultimata, and has 
initiated a process of economic strangulation. 

5. The Government of the German Reich therefore recently 
caused the Polish Government to be informed that it was not 
prepared passively to accept this development of affairs, that 
it will not tolerate further addressing of notes in the character 
of ultimata to Danzig, that it will not tolerate a continuance of 
the persecutions of the German minority, that it will equally 
not tolerate the extermination of the Free City of Danzig by 
economic measures, in other words, the destruction of the 
vital bases of the population of Danzig by a kind of Customs 
blockade, and that it will not tolerate the occurrence of further 
acts of provocation directed against the Reich. Apart from 
this, the questions of the Corridor and of Danzig must and 
shall be solved. 

6. Your Excellency infoims me in the name of the British 
Government that you will be obliged to render assistance to 
Poland in any such case of intervention on the part of Germany. 

I take, note of this statement of yours and assure you that it 
can make no change in the' determination of the Reich Govern- 
ment to safeguard the interests of the Reich as stated in para- 
graph 5 above. Your assurance to the effect that in such an 
event .you anticipate a long war is shared by myself. Germany, 
if attacked by England, will be found prepared and determined. 

I have already more than once declared before the Gerrnan 
people and the world that there can be no doubt concerning 
the determination of the new German Reich rather to accept, 
for however long it might be, every sort of misery and tribula- 
tion than to sacrifice its national interests, let alone its honour. 

7. The German Reich Government- has received informa- 
tion to the effect that the British Government has the intention 
to carry out measures of mobilisation which, according to the 
statements contained in your own letter, are clearly directed 
against Germany alone. This is said to be true of France as 
well. Since Germany has never had the intention of taking 
militarj' measures other than those of a defensive character 
against England or France, and, as has already been emphasised, 
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has never intended, and does not in the future intend, to attack 
England or France, it follows that this announcement as con- 
firmed by vou, Mr. Prime Minister, in yoim own letter, can 
only refer to a contemplated act of menace directed against the 
Reich. / therefore inform your Excellency that, in the fJ 
these military announcements being carried into effect, I shall ordei^ 

immediate mobilisation of the German forces. .. 

8. The question of the treatment of European problems on 
a peaceful basis is not a decision which rests on Germany but 
primarily on those who since the crime committed by the 
Versailles dictate have stubbornly and' consistently opposed 
any peaceful revision. Only after a change of spirit on the 
part of the responsible Powers can there be any real change in 
the relationship between England and Germany. 1 have all 
my life fought for Anglo-German friendship; the attitude 
adopted by British diplomacy— at any rate up to the present— 
has, however, .convinced me of the futility of such -an attempt. 
Should there be any change in this respect in the future nobody 
could be happier than I. 

ADOLF HITLER. 


No. 61. 


Non-Aggression Pact between Germany and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

(Translation.) 

The Government of the German Reich and the Govern- 
ment of the Union Of Soviet Socialist Republics, guided by 
the desire to strengthen the cause of peace between Germany" 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and taking as a 
basis the fundamental regulations of the Neutrality Agreement 
concluded in April 1936 between Germany and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, have reached the following agree- 
ment : — , = o 


Article I. The two Contracting Partly bind themselves 
to refrain from any act of force, any aggressive action and any 
attack on one another, both singly and also jointly with other 
Powers. 

Art. 2. In the event of one of the Contracting Parties 
becoming the object of warlike action on the pan of a third 

tlur'third^Power^'^^'^^'^^'”® manner support 

Art. 3. The Goyemments of the two Contracting Parties 
shall m future remain continuously in touch with one another, 
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by way of consultation, in order to. inform one another on 
questions touching their joint interests. 

Art. 4. Neither of the two Contracting Parties shall par- 
ticipate in any grouping of Powers which is directed directly 
or indirectly against the other Party. 

Art, 5. In the event of disputes or disagreements arising 
between the Contracting Parties on questions of this or thal 
kind, both, Parties would clarify these disputes or disagreements 
exclusively by means of friendly exchange of opinion or, if 
n^essary, by arbitration committees. 

Art. 6. The present Agreement, shall be concluded for a 
period of ten years on the understanding that, in so far as one 
of the Contracting Parties does not give notice of termination 
one year before the end of this period, the period of validity 
of this Agreement shall automatically be regarded as prolonged 
for a further period of five years. 

Art. 7. The present Agreement shall be ratified within the 
shortest possible time. The instruments of ratification shall 
be exchanged in Berlin. The Agreement takes effect imme- 
diately after it has been signed. 

For the German Reich Government : 

RIBBENTROP. , - 

For the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics : 

MOLOTOV. 

Moscow, August 23, 1939. 


No. 62. 

Mr. F. M. Shepherd to Viscount Halifax. 

(Telegraphic.) Danzig, August 26, 1939. 

Following is translation of decree of Senate dated 23rd 
August : — 

“ Decree : Article I. — Gauleiter of Danzig is Head of 
State (‘ Staatsoberhaupt.’) of the Free City of Danzig. 

“ Article 2. — This decree comes into force on 23rd August, 
1939.” 

Following are translations of letters dated 24th Aii^st (a) 
from President of Senate to Herr Forster, and (6) of latter s 
reply : — 
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“ (a) At its meeting yesterday the Senate passed a resolution 
according to which you have been declared Sfaals- 
oberhaupt of the Free City of Danzig as from 
yesterday. A copy of the certified resolution is 
enclosed. In addition, a legal decree has been 
prepared to-day and signed making the above- 
mentioned resolution of the Senate operative. By 
means of these two acts of the Government the 
Danzig Constitution has been altered in the above- 
mentioned sense. The Senate has authorised me 
to request you, Herr Gauleiter, to accept this office 
forthwith in order in these difficult but wonderful 
last decisive days outwardly to give expression to 
the unity between parly and State, which has so 
often been stressed and which inwardly has always 
existed. 

“ Q}) I have taken cognisance of the contents of your letter 
of the 24th instant and of the enclosed certified 
copy of the decree regarding the Staatsoberhaupt 
of the Free City of Danzig of 23rd August, 1939, 
and of the copy of the Senate’s resolution of the 
23rd August, 1939, which was also enclosed. If, 
of course, goes without saying that in my capacity 
as Leader of the N.S.D.A.P. of the Danzig district 
I am prepared in days which arc so fateful for 
Danzig also to conduct the affairs of the State. 
With this decree promulgated on the 23rd August, 

1 939, a state of affairs is officially sanctioned which, 
since the accession to power by the National Socialists 
in 1933, has in practice been in force.” 


No. 63. 

Sir 11. Kcwmrd to Viscount Halifax. 

(Telegraphic.) JVarsan\ Ausiist 24, 1939. 

Following is translation of Polish note to the Danzig 
Senate : — 

“ Herr Staatsrat Boettcher to-day informed Councillor 
of the Polish Commissariat-General of the resolution of 
the Senate of the Free City conferring on Gauleiter Forster 
the functions and position of the head of the State (‘ Staats- 
oberbaupt ’) of the Free City, this being confirmed in 
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to-d^ s I^nzig press. I address myself to the Senate of 
me hree City as the body which, in accordance with the 
legally binding Constitution of the Free City, exercises 
supreme authority in that territorj', in order to make on 
behalf of my Government the followng declaration : — 

_ “ My Government sees -no legal foundation for the adop- 
tion by the Senate of the Free City of a resolution instituting 
h new State function for which there is no provision what- 
ever in the Constitution of the Free City, and to whicii, 

' as would appear, the authorities hitherto functioning in 
the Free. City would be subordinated. The Polish Govern- 
ment reserve the right to adopt a further attitude in this 
respect. 

“ In this connexion the Polish Government consider it 
necessary to remind the authorities of the Free City that 
they have already more than once warned the Senate of 
the Free City in the most decisive fashion against a policy 
of fait accompli, the consSquence of which might be most 
serious and the responsibility for which would fall exclusively 
upon the authorities of the Free City of Danzig.” 


No. 64. 

Speech by the Pripie Minister in the House of Commons on 
August 24, 1939. 

When at the beginning of this month Hon. Members 
separated for the summer recess, I think there can have been few 
among us who anticipated that many v/ceks would elapse before 
we should find ourselves meeting here again. Unfortunately, 
those anticipations have been fulfilled, and the Government 
have felt obliged to ask that Parliament should be summoned 
again, in order to take such new and drastic steps as are required 
by the gravity of the situation. In the last debate which we 
had upon foreign affairs, which took place on the 31st July, 
I observed that the Danzig situation required very careful 
watching. I expressed my anxiety about the pace at which 
the accumulation of war weapons was proceeding throughout 
Europe. I referred to the poisoning of public opinion by the 
propaganda which^ was going on, and I declared that if that 
could be stopped and if some action could be taken to restore 
confidence, 1 did not believe there was any question which 
could not be solved by peaceful discussion. I am sorry to 
say that there has been no sign since of any such action. On 
the contrary, the international position has steadily deteriorated 
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until to-day we find ourselves confronted with the imminent 
peril of war. 

At the beginning of August a dispute arose between the 
Polish Government and the Danzig Senate as to the position 
and functions of certain Polish Customs officials. It was 
not a question of major importance. Many more acute 
difficulties have been easily settled in the past under less tense 
conditions and even in this case discussions had actually begun 
between the parties last week. While those discussions were in 
progress, the German Press opened a violent campaign against 
the Polish Government. They declared that Danzig could 
not be the subject of any conference or any compromise and 
that it must come back to the Reich at once and uncondition- 
ally. They went further. They linked up with the Danzig 
question the question of the Corridor. They attacked the 
whole policy and the attitude of the Polish Government, and 
they published circumstantial accounts of the alleged ill- 
treatment of Germans living in Poland. Now wc have no 
means of checking the accuracy of those stories, but wc cannot 
help being struck by the fact that they bear a strong resem- 
blance to similar allegations that were made last year in respect 
of the Sudeten Germans in Czccho-Slovakia. Wc must 
also remember that there is a large Polish minority in Germany 
and that the treatment of that minority has also been the subject 
of bitter complaints by the Polish Government. 

There is no subject which is calculated to arouse ill-fccling 
in any country more than 'statements about the ill -treatment 
of people of their own race in another country. Tliis is a 
subject which provides the most inflammable of all materials, 
the material most likely to cause a genera! conflagration. In 
those circumstances one cannot but deeply regret that such 
incidents, which, if they were established, would naturally 
excite sympathy for the victims and indignation against the 
authors of this alleged ill-trcatmcnt, sliould be treated in a 
way which is calculated still further to embitter the atmo- 
sphere and raise the temperature to the danger point. But 1 
think it will be agreed that, in face of this campaign, declarations 
by Polish statesmen have shown great calm and self-restraint. 
The Polish leaders, while they have been firm in their deter- 
mination to resist an attack upon their independence, have 
been unprovocativc. They have always been ready, ns I am 
sure they would be ready now, to discuss dilTcrcnces with the 
German Government, if they could be sure that those dis- 
cussions would be carried on without threats of force or violence, 
and with some confidence that, if agreement were reached, 
its terms would be respected afterwards permanently, both in 
the letter and in the spirit. This Press campaign is not the 
only symptom which isominously reminiscent of past experience. 
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Mihtai-y preparations have been made in Germany on such a 
scale that that country is now in a condition of complete 
readiness for war, and at the beginning of this week we h«d 
word that German troops were beginning to move towards 
the Polish frontier. It then became evident that h crisis of 
the first magnitude was approaching, and the Government 
resolved that the time had come when they must seek the 
approval of Parliament for further measures of defence. 

That was the situation on Tuesday last, when in Berlin and 
Moscow it was announced that negotiations had been taking 
place, and were likely soon to be concluded, for a non-aggression 
pact between those two countries. I do riot attempt to conceal 
from the House. that that announcement came to tlie Govern- 
ment as a surprise, and.a surprise of a verj' unpleasant character. 
For some time past there had been rumours about an impending 
change in the relations between Germany and the Soviet 
Union, but no inkling of that change had been conveyed either 
to us.br to the French Government by the Soviet Government. 
The House may remember, that on the 31st July I remarked 
that we had engaged upon steps almost unprecedented in 
character. .T said that we had shown a great amount of trust 
and a- strong desire to bring the negotiations with, the Soviet 
Union to a successful conclusion when we agreed to send our 
soldiers, sailors and airmen to Russia to discuss militaiy’ plans 
together before we had any assurance , that we should be able 
to reach an agreement bn political matters. Well, Sir, neverthe- 
less, moved by the obseiwation of the Russian Secretar}- for 
Foreign Affairs, that if we could come to a successful conclusion 
of our military discussions,, political agreement should not 
present any insuperable difficulties, we sent the Mission. . ' 

The British and French Missions reached Moscow on the 
llth August. They were warmly received, in friendly fashion, 
and discussions were actually in progress and had proceeded 
on a basis of mutual trust when this bombshell was flung 
down. It, to say the least of it, was highly disturbing to learn 
tljat while these conversations were proceeding on that basis, 
the Soviet Government were secretly negotiating a pact with 
Germany for purposes which, on the face of it, were incon- 
sistent with the objects of their foreign policy, as we had 
understood it. I do not propose this afternoon to pass any 
final judgment upon this incident. That, I think, would be 
premature until we have had. an opportunity of consulting 
with the French Government as to the meaning and the con- 
sequences of this agreement, the text of which was published 
only this morning. But the question that the Government 
had to consider when they learned of this announcement 
was what effect, if any, this changed situation would have upon 
their own policy. In Berlin the announcement was haded, 
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with extraordinary cynicism, as a great diplomatic victory 
which removed any danger of war, since we and France would 
no longer be likely to fulfil our obligations to Poland. W’c 
felt it our first duty to remove any such dangerous illusion. 

The House will recollect that the guarantee which v/c had 
given to Poland was given before any agreement with Russia 
was talked of, and that it was not in any way made dependent 
upon any such agreement being reached. Mow, then, could 
we, with honour, go back upon such an obligation, which we 
had so often and so plainly rcp;;atcd? Therefore, our first 
act was to issue a statement that our obligations to Poland 
and to other countries remained unaficctcd. Those obligations 
rest upon agreed statements made to the House of Commons, 
to which cficct is being given in treaties which arc at present 
in an advanced stage of negotiation. Those treaties, when 
concluded, will formally define out obligations, but they do 
not in any way alter, they do not add to or subtract from, the 
obligations of mutual assistance which have already been 
accepted. The communique which we issued to the Press 
after the meeting of the Cabinet this week spoke of certain 
measures of defence which we had adopted. It will be remem- 
bered that, as I have said, Germany has an immense army of 
men already under arms and that military preparations of all 
kinds have been and arc being carried on on a vast settle in 
that country. 

The measures that we have taken, up to now arc of a pre- 
cautionary and defensive character, and to give cfTcct to our 
determination to put this country in a state of prcp.arcdncsr> 
to meet any emergency, but I wi.sh emphatically to repudiate 
any suggestion, if such a suggestion should be made, that these 
measures imply an act of menace. Notliing that we have done 
or that we propose to do mcnacc.s the legitimate interests of 
Germany. It is not an act of menace to prepare to liclp friends 
to defend themselves against force. If neighbours svishing 
to live together* peacefully in friendly relations find that one 
of them is contemplating apparently an aggressive act of force 
against another of them, and is making open preparation.s for 
action, it is not a menace for the otlicrs to announce their 
intention of aiding the one who is the subject of this threat. 

There is another action which has been taken to-day in the 
financial sphere. Hon. Members will have seen the announce- 
ment that the Bank Rate, svhich has remained at 2 per cent, 
for a long time past, has to-day been rtiiscd to 4 per cent., 
and the House will recognise that this is a normal protective 
measure adopted for the purpose of defending our resources 
in a period of uncertainty. There is in this connexion a con- 
tribution to be made by Hriti.sh citizens generally. The public 
can best co-operate in reducing as far as possible any dcm.'inds 
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which involve directly or indirectly the purchase of forcicn 
exchange ; next by scrupulously obsendng the request of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that capital should not at present 
be sent or moved out of the country ; and, finally, by holding 
no more foreign assets than are strictly required for the normal 
purpose of business. 

In view of the attitude in Berlin to which I have already 
referred. His Majesty’s Government felt that it was their duty 
at this moment to leave no possible loophole for misunder- 
standing, and so that no doubt might exist in the mind of the 
German Government, His Majesty’s Ambassador in Berlin 
was instructed to seek an interview with the German Chancellor i 
and to hand him a message from me on behalf of the British 
, Government. That message was delivered yesterday and the 
reply was received to-day. The object of my communication ! 
to the German Chancellor was to restate our position and to 
make quite sure that there was no misunderstanding. His 
Mf j^sty’s Government felt that this was all the more necessary 
having regard to reports which we had received as to the military 
movements taking place in Germany and as to the then pro- , 
jected German-Soviet Agreement. I therefore made it plain, i 
as had been done in the communique issued after the Cabinet 
meeting on Tuesday, that if the case should arise 'His Majesty's 
Government were resolved and prepared to employ without 
delay all the forces at their command. 

On numerous occasions I have stated my conviction that | 
war between pur two countries, admitted on all sides to be j 
the greatest calamity that could occur, is not desired either j 
by our own. people or the German people. With this fact i 
in mind I informed the German Chancellor that, in our view', j 
there was nothing in the questions arising between Poland . 
and Germany which could not be, and should not be, resolved 
without the use of force, if only a situation of confidence could • 
be restored. We expressed our willingness to assist in creating , ' 
the conditions in which such negotiations dould take place. , 
The present state of tension creates great difficulties, and 1 ji 
expressed the view if there could be a truce on all sides to 1 
press polemics and all other forms of inciternent suitable 
conditions might be established for direct negotiations between ji 
Germany and Poland upon the points at issue. The negotia- ]i 
lions could, of course, deal also with the complaints made on | 
either side about the protection of minorities. 1 1 

The German Chancellor’s reply includes what amounts jl 
to a re-statemerit of the German thesis that Eastern Europe [ ( 
is a sphere in which Germany ought to have a free hand. If i i 
we— this is the thesis— or any country having less dir<xt ,I 
interest choose to interfere, the blame for the ensuing conflict j 
will be ours. This thesis entirely misapprehends the British j 
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pursue the constructive work of building peace. If we were j 
once-Satisfied, my noble Friend said,, that the intentions of I 
others were the same as our own,- and if we were satisfied I 
that all wanted peaceful solutions, then, indeed, we could 5 

- discuss problems which are to-day causing the world so much T 

anxiety, That definition of the basic fundamental ground of 
British policy still stands. We \vant to see established an 
international . order based upon mutual understanding and ^ 
mutual confidence, and we cannot build such an order unless 
it conforms to certain principles which are essential to the i 
establishment of. confidence and trust. Those principles ■ 

, must include the observance of international undertakings i 
when they have once been entered into, and the renunciation / 
of force in the settlement of differences. It is because those i 
•principles, to which \ve attach such vital importance, seem to , 
us to be in jeopardy that we have undertaken- these tremendous /• 
and -Unprecedented responsibilities. 

' If, despite all our efforts to find the way to peace — and God , , ' . 
knows I have tried my best — ^if in spite of all that, we find 1 
ourselves forced to embark upon a struggle which is bound ; 
to be fraught with suffering and misery for all mankind and ; 
the end of which no man can foresee, if that should happen, ' 
we shall not be fighting for the political future of a far away city ; 
in a foreign land ; we shall be fighting for the preservation of . 
those principles of which I have spoken, the destruction of 
which would involve the destruction of all possibility of peace ■] 
and security for the peoples of the world. This issue of peace ^ 
or war does not rest with us, and I trust that those with whom 
the responsibility does lie will think of the millions of human 
beings whose fate depends upon their actions. For ourselves, 
we have a united country behind us, and in this critical hour 
I believe that we, in this House of Commons, will stand together, 
and that this afternoon we shall shew the .world that, as we 
think, so will we act, as a united nation. , 


No. 65; • ; 

Speech by the ' Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in the 
House of Lords on AitgKSt 24 , 1939 . 

My Lords, I am glad to accede to the invitation of the noble 
Lord opposite, and perhaps your Lordships Will forgive me 
if I make a statement of somewhat greater length than is 
customary in answer to a formal question. It will perhaps 
be of some useful n^s if I sketch in a word or two the back- 
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ground of the international developments which have led to 
the recall of Parliament. The events of this year are fresh in 
all our minds, and the cumulative effect of them had been to 
lead many countries of Europe to feel themselves confronted 
with an-attempt on the part of Germany to dominate and 
control their destiny, and there were few which had not reason 
to fear that their liberties were in greater or less degree in 
danger. -As a matter of history, successive British Govern- 
ments have felt obliged to resist attempts by a single Power 
to dominate Europe at the expense of others, and the im- 
position of one country’s will by force of arms. This country 
has stood for the maintenance of the independence of those 
States who both valued their liberties and were ready to defend 
them, and have endeavoured to uphold the principle that 
changes which must inevitably take place in the relations 
between nations can and should be effected peacefully and 
by free negotiation between those concerned. 

His Majesty’s Government accordingly entered into con- 
sultation with the countries who felt themselves to be more 
immediately threatened, for the sole purpose of concerting 
resistance to further aggression if such should be attempted. 
His Majesty’s Government at the same time endeavoured to 
make clear their attitude both by word and deed so that no doubt 
might anywhere exist. as to the policy which they were deter- 
mined to pursue. They introduced compulsory’ service and 
made efforts unprecedented in times of peace to expand and 
equip the armed forces of the Crown and to place boUi the 
civil and military defences of the country in a state of full 
preparedness. The declarations of policy which have been 
made in this House and in another place have sought to set 
out both general principles of British policy and also the 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government to particular quc.slions, 
such as Danzig, which have from time to time held the fore- 
front of the stage. The declarations which were thus made 
and the action which was taken met, I think, wth the general 
approval both of Parliament and people. 

Before the adjournment early this month my right honourable 
friend the Prime Minister said that the situation, in which the 
accumulation of the weapons of war was going on at such a 
pace, was one which could not but be regarded with anxiety. 
He referred to the bad feeling which was being created by 
poisonous propaganda, and said that if that could be stopped 
and if some action could be taken to restore confidence in 
Europe, there was no question which should not be capable 
of solution by a peaceful means. Of such action, Itowcvcr, 
there has unhappily been no sign, and since the House 
adjourned the international situation has deteriorated, until 
to-day we arc confronted with the imminent peri! of war. 
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At the beginning of August further differences arose between \ 
the Polish Government and the Danzig Senate concerning the ■ 
position and functions of the Polish Customs Inspectors in the 
Free City. These differences were relatively unimportant in 
themselves and in an atmosphere of less tension would no 
■doubt- have been capable of being settled amicably, as similar 
differences have been settled in the past. Discussion of the 
questions at issue was in fact proceeding at the end of last 
week. But while efforts were being made to set the machinery 
of negotiation in motion, the German press opened a violent 
campaign against the Polish Government. This campaign, 
a> noble Lords may have noticed, was not confined ,solely,'’or 
even principally, to the question of Danzig. On this question i 
it was stated that there could be no compromise ; Danzig must f 
return unconditionally to the Reich. With it was linked the ‘ 
question of the so-called Corridor, and the attack on Poland 
has extended to coyer the general attitude and policy of the 
Polish Government, and in particular the position of the 
German minority in Poland. 

In regard to the German minority I would say this. Eveiy 
country must be concerned to secure just treatment for 
minorities, and must naturally feel particular interest in 
minorities allied to it by race. No one in this country, cer- 
tainly, would ' wish to defend conditions under which such { 
treatment was denied to any minority section, but if causes 
of complaint exist let them not be made the ground for such j 
embitterment of the atmosphere as must make any settlement i 
a hundred times more difficult, but let them be fairly and 
dispassionately brought to examination, so that before the 
public opinion of the Avorld some ground may be established i 
for their consideration and redress. It is impossible to ignore 
the fact that the accusations against Poland bear a strong 
resemblance to the accusations made last year against Czecho- 
slovakia, and it is right also to remember that there is a large 
Polish minority in Germany, of whose treatment the Polish 
Government also bitterly complain. 

Of the general attitude of Poland it must be admitted, I s 
think, that in the face of a campaign which appears to threaten 
not only their independence of action, but also the existence ; 
of Poland as a nation, the declarations of the Polish leaders 
have been firm but quite unprovocative. I am confident that 
they have been, and are at all times, ready to discuss the 
differences between themselves and Germany, if they could 
be reasonably certain that the discussion would take place 
under free conditions, without the menace of force, and with 
assurance that the results of the discussion would be loyally 
and permanently observed. If at times the Polish newspapers 
have replied in kind to the onslaught of the German press, 
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this has not been reflected in the altitude of the Polish Govern- 
ment. Concurrently with the press campaign there has been 
much active military preparation in Germany, and that country 
is being placed on a footing of complete readiness for war. 
At the beginning of this week there were indications that 
German troops were moving towards the Polish frontiers, and, 
in the face of what was obviously becoming a very menacing 
situation, His Majesty’s Government decided that the time 
had come when they must seek the approval of Parliament for 
further measures of defence. 

That, in outline, was the situation when on the 22nd August, 
the day before yesterday, it was offlcialiy .stated in Berlin and 
Moscow that negotiations had been in progress, and rvcrc to 
be at once continued, for the signature of a non-aggression pact 
between the Soviet Union and Germany. 1 do not conceal 
the fact that this announcement came as a suiprisc to His 
Majesty’s Government. For some time past there had been 
rumours of a change in the relations between the German and 
Soviet Governments, but no hint of such a change was con- 
veyed by the Soviet Government to His Majesty’s Government 
or the French Government, with whom they were in nego- 
tiation ; and on the 31st July last the Prime Minister remarked 
in another place that His Majesty’s Government were showing 
a great degree of tnist, and a strong desire to bring their 
negotiations with the Soviet Government to a successful issue, 
when, before any agreement had been finally reached on 
political matters, they agreed to send a Military Mission to 
Moscow to discuss military plans. The Military Missions of 
France and this country reached Moscow on the 11 th August, 
and the conversations were proceeding to all appearance on a 
basis of mutual confidence, and it is, I do not conceal from 
your Lordships, certainly disturbing to Icam tliat while thc«c 
conversations were taking place the Soviet Government v/crc 
secretly negotiating a pact with Germany for purposes which, 
on the face of it, were inconsistent with the objects, as wc had 
understood them, of their foreign policy. 

I would not now pass any final judgment on this matter. 
That would be premature until wc have had time to consult 
with the French Government as to the meaning and the con- 
sequences of the agreement, the actual text of which has been 
published this morning, but one matter forces itself upon the 
immediate attention of His Majesty's Government. They 
had to consider what effect this changed situation should have 
on their policy. In Berlin the agreement was somcwh.al 
cynically welcomed as a great diplomatic victory which removed 
• the danger of war, since, so it was alleged. Great Britain and 
France would no longer fulfil their obligations to Poland, and 
His Majesty’s Government felt it their first duly to remove 
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this dangerous illusion. It should be recalled, if it is not in 
mind, that our guarantee - to Poland was given before any 
a^eemeht with Russia was in prospect, and without condition 
that ' such agreement should be reached. His Majesty’s 
Government therefore at once issued a statement that their 
obligations to Poland and other countries remained unaffected ; 
and throughout these days, as noble Lords will imagine, we 
have been , in close and , constant contact with the French ! 
Government, whose attitude is identical with our own. Our 
, obligations rest on the agreed statements which were made, 
,ih this House and in another place, and which are binding. 
Effect is being ^ven to them in treaties, which are in an advanced 
stage of negotiation, and these treaties will formally define 
the mutual obligations of the parties, but they neither add to 
nor subtract from the obligations of mutual assistance which 
, have been already accepted. 

- . .Certain necessary measures of precaution have already been 
taken. ,Some of these measures have already been announced, 
and other steps will be taken, as judged necessary, as soon as 
the legislation is passed, which ! understand it is proposed to 
invite your Lordships to consider this afternoon. There is 
another action which has been taken to-day in . the financial 
sphere. Your Lordships will . have' seen tlie announcement 
that the bank rate, wliicfa has remained for a long time past 
at 2 per cent., has to-day been raised to .4 per cent. Tlie 
House will recognise that this is a normal protective measure, 
which is adopted for the purpose of . defending our resources 
in a period of uncertainty. There is, in this connection, a 
contribution to be made generally by British citizens. The 

" pubhc.can best co-operate by reducing, so far as possible, any 
demands' which involve, directly or indirectly, the purchase' 
of foreign exchange ; next, by scrupulously observing the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s request that capital should not 
at present be sent or moved out of the country ; and, finally, 
by holding no more foreign assets than are strictly required 
for the normal purpose of business. 

My Lords, I have said that His Majesty’s Government have 
tried to make' their position quite clear, but, in order that no 
possible doubt might exist in the mind of the German Govern- 
ment, His Majesty’s Ambassador in Berlin was instructed 
yesterday to seek ah interview w’ith Herr Hitler and to give 
him a message on His Majesty’s Government’s behalf. The 
object of this message to the German Chancellor was to restate 
our position and to make quite- sure that there was no mis- 
understanding. His Majesty’s Government, as I have sug- 
gested, felt that that was all the more, necessary haying regard ■ 
to the reports which we have received as to the military move- 
ments in Germany and as to the then projected German- 
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Soviet Agreement. My right honourable Friend the Prime 
Minister, therefore, on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, 
made it plain, as had, indeed, been made plain in the statement 
issued after the meeting of the Cabinet on Tuesday last, that 
if the case should arise His Majesty’s Government were resoh ed 
and prepared to employ without delay all the forces at their 
command. , 

On numerous occasions, the Prime Minister has stated his 
conviction, which is shared, I would suppose, by all people of 
this country, that war between the British and the German 
peoples — admitted on all sides to be the greatest’ calamity that 
could occur — ^was not desired either by our people or by the 
German people. And the Prime Minister further informed 
the German Chancellor that wc did not sec that there was 
anything in the , questions arising between Germany and 
Poland which could not and should not be resolved without the 
use of force, if only a situation of confidence could be restored. 
We have expressed our willingness to assist in cre.iting the 
conditions in which such negotiations could lahe place, ft 
was obvious that the present state of tension created great 
difficulties, and the Prime Minister expressed the view that, 
if there could be a truce on all sides to press polemics and all 
incitements, a- suitable condition might be cstablisiicd for 
direct negotiations between Germany and Poland upon the 
points between them. The negotiations could, of course, also 
deal with the complaints made on cither side about the treat- 
ment of minorities. 

The German Chancellor's reply includes what amounts to a 
re-statement of the German thesis that Eastern Europe is a 
sphere in which Germany seeks to have a free hand ; if wc or 
any country having less direct interests choose to interfere, 
the blame for the ensuing conflict will be ours. Tlie British 
position is, of course, that wc do not in any way seek to claim 
a special position for ourselves ; wc do not think of asking 
Germany to sacrifice her national interests, but we do insist 
that the interests of other States should be respected. Wc 
cannot agree that national interests can only be secured by the 
shedding of blood or by the destruction of the independence 
of other States ; and, unfortunately, events such as those of 
last March make it difficult to accept assurances, even no\% 
repealed, about the limitations of German interests. Herr 
Hitler has often said that he has fought for a better Anplo- 
Gcrman understanding, but it has, as wc see it, been (he .acis 
of Herr Hitler himself that have time and again destroyed our 
earnest and sincere endeavours to that end ; and ns rcg-irds 
relations between Germany and Poland, the German Oian- 
ccllor has referred again to the situation at Danrig, drawitir. 
attention to the position of that City and of the Corridor, and 
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to the^dffer which he made only this year to settle those ques- 
tions by methods of negotiation. The allegation that it was our 
■ to Poland that decided the Polish Government to 

refuse the proposals then made has been repeatedly refuted. 
That guarantee, was not, in fact, given until after the Polish 
refusal had been conveyed to tlie German Government. 

My Lords, in view of the delicacy of the situation I would 
refrain at this time from any further comment upon the com- 
munications which have just passed between the two Govern- 
ments. Catastrophe has not yet come upon Europe, and we 
must, therefore, still hope that reason and sanity may find 
means to reassert themselves. As to the military measures 
that we have taken, it must be remembered that, as I have said, 
Germany has already an immense number of men under arms, 
and has also made military preparations of all kinds on a vast 
scale. The measures taken in this country have so far been 
only of a precautionary and defensive kind, but no threats will 
affect our determination to do what is necessary to prepare 
the country for any emergency. I would with emphasis 
repudiate any suggestion that the measures we are taking 
imply a cohtemplated act of menace on our part. Nothing 
that we have done or propose to do constitutes a threat to any 
of Germany’s legitimate interests. It is no act of menace to. 
prepare oneself to help one’s friends to defend themselves 
against the use of force. 

In a speech that I made some six weeks or two months ago 
to the Royal Institute of International Affairs I tried to set 
out in terms which were fortunate enough to meet with almost 
unanimous approval the twin foundations of purpose on which 
British policy rests. The first was a'determination to resist 
force, and the second was the recognition of the world’s desire 
to get on with the constructive task of building peace. And if 
we could once, as I said, be satisfied that the intentions of 
others w’ere the Mme as our own, and that we all really wanted 
peaceful solutions, then, I said, we could discuss all the prob- 
lems that were’ causing the world anxiety. That definition 
of the policy of His Majesty’s Government stands. Our 
object is, and has been, to build an international order based 
on mutual understanding and mutual confidence, but that 
order can only rest on the basis of certain moral principles 
which are widely recognised to be. essential to thc^ pwceful 
and the orderly life of nations, and among, those principles I 
place high the renunciation of forcible solutions and the 
respect for the pledged, word in interiiational relationships. 
And, fundamentally, it is those principles which are to-day 
as we see it in danger, and it is those principles which we 
consider it vital to try and protect. 

There arc some who say that the fate of European nations 
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is no concern of ours, and that we should not look far beyond 
our own frontiers. But those who thus argue forget, 1 think, 
that in failing to uphold the liberties of others wc run great 
risk of betraying the principle of liberty itself, and with it our 
own freedom and independence. Wc have built up a society 
with values which arc accepted not only in this country but 
over vast areas of the world. If wc stand by and sec these 
values set at nought the security of all those things on which 
life itself depends seems, to my judgment, to be undermined, 
and that is a fundamental matter on which I scarcely think 
that there will be any difTcrcncc of opinion. I have no doubt 
that those with whom rest the issues of peace and war will 
measure their responsibilities to present and future generations 
before precipitating a struggle in which many nations of 
Europe must immediately be involved, of wiiich the duration 
cannot be foreseen, and by which even those wlio stand aside 
from active participation will be sitally and dangerously 
affected. And I would earnestly hope that in face of all the 
certain consequences of a resort to force, and before any step 
is taken which cannot be retraced, reason may yet prevail. 
His Majesty’s Government have noted with warm appreciation 
the appeal for peace made by King Leopold after the meeting 
at Brussels yesterday in the name of the heads of the Oslo 
States. It will be evident from what I have said that His 
Majesty’s Government share the hopes to which that appeal 
gave such moving expression, and earnestly trust that clfcct 
may be given to it. 

My Lords, in this moment of anxiety I trust that the ground 
on which His Majesty’s Government Iiave determined to take 
their stand will meet with the approval of all parlies in this 
House. I believe it will, and I do not doubt that the Govern- 
ment may rely on the support of the whole country in any 
measures necessary to defend the cause of just dealing between 
the nations and to preserve secure the place of honourable 
freedom in the %vorld. 


No. 66. 

Sir.H. Kcnnard lo Viscount Halifax {received S r.,M.) 

(Telegraphic.) Warsmv, Aujtusr 24, 1939. 

M. BrcK told me that he considered situation most grave. 
Attitude of Danzig authorities was becoming more provorativc. 
though he had no intention for the moment of actually breaking 
off negotiations regarding customs inspectors and so forth. 
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2. M. -Beck has, as requested, instiaicted Polish Am- 

bassador in Berlin . to seek immediate interview with Slate 
Secretary, and, unless he found attitude of Herr von Weizsacker 
unsatisfactory, he would attempt to examine all points at issue 
with, a view to ascertaining, whether anything can be done to 
relieve present tension. , : . , , 

3. , M. Beck referred to certain , incidents on , the frontier, 
and I asked him more especially whether one which has caused- 
great indignation here was true: it was reported in the press 
this morning that body of Polish frontier guard shot on J6th 
August was returned in a state of shocking and gruesome 
mutilation. M. Beck said that the facts were as stated in the 
press and that Commissioner-General was protesting to, Danzig 
Senate without, howeyer, demanding any reply. ; 

4. As far as , I can see, calm prevails, and M. Beck has 
assured me .that strict orders have been given to prevent any 
provocative action either of mihtarj' or any. other nature. 
Frontier is still covered by ordinmy frontier guards, and there 
would seem from M. Beck’s attitude no necessity for warning 
which, nevertheless, I and my French collea^e have given 
him to do nothing which would further aggravate present 
critical state of affairs. 


■ . ; - - ,N6.;67. - . ^ . 

• Sir H. Kemtard to Viscount Halifax, . 

(Despatched at 2.35 a;m. on August 25 arid received at 
9.30 a.m. on August 25.) 

(Telegraphic.) . Warsaw^ August 24, 1939. 

My telegram of 24th August.* : . 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs informs me that Polish 
Ambassador in Berlin had an interview with Field-Marshal 
Goring this afternoon. The interview was most cordial and 
he told me the Marshal expressed his regret that his policy of 
maintaining friendly relations with Poland should have come 
to nought and admitted that he no longer had influence to do 
much in the matter. The Marshal had, however, no concrete 
suggestion to'make beyond what had struck M. Beck as a most 
significant remark which he requested me to convey to you 
most confidentially. The Marshal stated that the question of 
Danzig and so forth were relatively small matters, but the 
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main obstacle to any diminution of the tension between the 
two countries was Poland’s alliance with Great Britain. 

2, M. Beck had consulted the President and Marshal 
Smigly-Rydz, and it had been decided tlrat if the German 
Government should put forward this suggestion in any other 
way the answer would be categorically in the negative. M. 
Beck feels that the German Government may make every effort 
to secure a free hand in Eastern Europe by such methods and 
he feels that it should be clearly understood that Poland will 
not be drawn into any intrigue of this nature. 

3, I asked M. Beck about the proposed interview between 
M. Lipski and the State Secretary. M. Beck said that Herr 
von Weizsacker was in Berchtesgaden and would probably 
not return until the end of the week, but that M. Lipski had 
asked for an interview and was awaiting reply. 


No. 68. 

Supplementary Communkaihn from the German Chancellor 
handed to IJis Majesty's Ambassador on August 25, 1939. 

The following is a translation of the text of a verbal com- 
munication to Sir Nevile Henderson by Herr Hitler at his 
interview on the 25th August ; — 

“By way of introduction the FQhrer declared that the 
British Ambassador had given expression at the close of the 
last conversation to the hope that, after all, an understanding 
between Germany and England might yet be possible. He 
(the Ftihrcr) had therefore turned things over in his mind 
once more and desired to make a move as regards England 
which should be as decisive as the move as rcgard.s Russia 
which had led to the recent agreement. Yesterday’s sitting 
in the House of Commons and the speeches of Mr. Qwmber- 
lain and Lord Halifax had also moved the Ftihrcr to talk 
once more to the British Ambassador. The assertion that 
Germany affected to conquer the world w'as ridiculous. 
The British Empire embraced 40 million square kilometres, 
Russia 19 million square kilometres, America 91 million 
square kilometres, whereas Germany embraced less than 
600,000 square kilometres. It is quite dear who it is wiio 
desires to conquer the world. 

“ The Fuhrer makes the following communication to the 
British Ambassador ; — 

“ 1. Poland's actual provocations have become intolerable. 
It makes no difference who is responsible. If the Poli.'^h 
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Government denies responsibility, that only goes to show | 
that it no longer itself possesses any influence over its sub- 
ordinate military authorities. In the preceding night there 
had been, a further twenty-one new frontier incidents; on 
the German side the greatest discipline had been maintained. 

All incidents had been provoked from the Polish side. C 
Furthermore, commercial aircraft had been shot at. If the 
Polish Government stated that it was not responsible, it 
showed that it was no longer capable of controlling its own 
people. ' 

“2. Germany was in all the circumstances determined to ; 
abolish these Macedonian conditions on her eastern frontier ' 
and, what is more, to do so in the interests of quiet and orfler 
but also in the interests of European peace. . * '■ 

3. The problem of Danzig and the Corridor must be 
solved. — rThe British Prime Minister had made a speech 
which was not in the least calculated to induce any change 
in the German attitude. At the most, the result of this 
speech could be a bloody and incalculable war between 
Germany and England. Such a war would be bloodier 
than that of 1914 to 1918. In contrast to the last war, . 
Germany would no longer have to fight on two fronts. 
Agreement with Russia was unconditional and signified a 
change in foreign policy of the Reich which would last a 1 
very long time. Russia and Germany would never again 
take up arms against each other. Apart .from this, the 
agreements reached with Russia would also render Germany ^ 
secure economically for the longest possible period of war. 

“ The Fiihrer had always wanted an Anglo-German under- 
standing. War between England and Germany could at 
the best bring some profit to Germany but none at all to 
-England. 

“ The Fiihrer declared that the German-Polish problem 
must be solved and will be solved. He is, however, prepared 
and determined after the solution of this problem to approach 
England once more with a large comprehensive offer. He is 
a man of great decisions, and in this case also he will be 
capable of being great in his action. He accepts the British 
Empire and is ready to pledge himself personally for its ; 
continued existence and to place the power of the German 
Reich at its disposal if — 

“ (1) His colonial demands which are limited and can be 
negotiated by peaceful methods are fulfilled and 
in this case he is prepared to fix the longest time 
limit. , 

“ (2) His obligations towards Italy are not touched ; in 
'■ other words, he does not demand that England 
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&ves up her obligations towards France and 
similarly for his own part he cannot withdraw 
from his obligations towards Italy. 

“ (3) He also desires to stress the irrevocable determination 
of Germany never again to enter into conflict with 
Russia. The FQhrcr is ready to conclude agree- 
ments with England which, as has already been 
emphasised, w'ould not only guarantee the cxist- 
fcnce of the British Empire in all drcumsiances as 
far as Germany is concerned, but also if necessary 
an assurance to the British Empire of German 
assistance regardless of where such assistance 
should be necessary. The Fuhrer would then 
also be ready to accept a reasonable limitation of 
armaments which corresponds to the new political 
situation, and which is economically tolerable. 
Finally, the Fflhrcr renewed his assurances that 
he is not interested in Western problems and that 
a frontier modification in the West docs not enter 
into consideration. Western fortifications which 
have been constructed at a cost of milliards were 
final Reich frontier on the West. 

“ If the British Government would consider these ideas a 
blessing for Germany and also for the British Empire might 
result. If it rejects these ideas there will be war. In no 
case would Great Britain emerge stronger ; tlic last war 
proved this. 

“ The Fuhrer repeats that he is a man of ad in/iniiiini 
decisions by which he himself is bound and that this is his 
last offer. Immediately after solution of the German-Polish 
question he would approach the British Government with 
an offer.” 


No. 69. 

Sir N. Henderson to Viscount Halifax {received 1 P.M.). 

(Telegraphic.) Berlin, Aur,uit 25. 1939. 

In my immediately preceding telegram* I give text of a 
verbal communication which Chancellor made to me this 
morning. He was absolutely calm and normal and spoke with 
great earnestness and apparent sincerity. Minister of Foreign 
affairs was present but took practically no part in the con- 
versation. 

* Convcj'ing the substance of No. <jS 
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. 2. Herr Hitler began by saying that he had always and still 

desired good relation with Great Britain, and his conscience 
compelled him to make this iSnal effort to secure them It 
was his last attempt. ' He suggested that I should fly to England 
myself in order to put the case to His Majesty’s Government. 

, 3. Conversation lasted an hour, my attitude being that 
Russian Pact in no way altered -standpoint of His Majesty’s' 
Government, and that I must tell him quite honestly that 
Britain could not go back on her word to Poland and that I 
knew -this, offer would not be considered unless it meant a 
, negotiated • settlement of the Polish question. Herr Hitler 
refused to guarantee this on grounds that Polish provocation 
might at any moment render German mteiwention to protect 
German nationals inevitable. I again and again returned to 
this point but always got the same answer. 

4. I told Herr Hitler, that I could not discuss rights and 
wrongs of mutuaf provocation and incidents : that was for the 
Polish Ambassador to ^iscuss with Herr von Ribbentrop and I 
suggested that he should do so. . Herr Hitler’s reply was that 
M. Lipski, had seen Field-Marshal Goring, but had not been 
able to propose anything new. 

5. , I told Herr Hitler that we could not abandon Poland to 
her fate, but I made the entirely personal suggestion that M. 
Beck and Herr von Ribbentrop , should meet somewhere and 
discuss the way out which alone might save Europe from war. 
Herr Hitler’s reply was- diat he had invited M. Beck to come' 
and talk the matter over last March only to have bis invitation 
flatly refused. Only intervention by Herr von Ribbentrop in 
the discussion was to confirm this and to say that M. Lipski, 
who had had to convey this message, was obliged to put it in 
other words to soften ^e abruptness of it. 

6. When I kept saying that His Majesty’s Government 
could not in my opinion consider his offer unless it meant at 
the same time a peaceful settlement with Poland, Herr Hitler 
said : “ If you think it useless then do not send my offer at all.” 
He admitted the good intentions of M. Beck and M. Lipski, 
but said they had no control over - what was. happening in 
Poland, Only signs of excitement on Herr Hitler’s part were 
when he referred to Polish persecutions. He mentioned that 
Herr von Ribbentrop on his return to Germany from Russia 
had had to fly from Konigsberg over the sea to avoid being 
shot at by the Poles, who fired at every Geman aeroplane that 
flew over normal routes across Polish territory. He also said 
that there had been anotlief case of castration. 

7. Among various points mentioned by Herr Hitler were : 
that the only winner of another European war would be Japan ; 
that he was by nature an artist not a politician, and ftat once 
the Polish question was settled he would end his life as an 
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artist and not as a warmonger ; he did not w'ant to turn Germany 
into nothing but a military barracks and he would only .do so 
if forced to do so ; that once the Polish question was settled 
he himself would settle down ; that he had no interest in 
mal^g Britain break her word to Poland ; that he had no wash 
to be small-minded in any settlement with Poland and that all 
he required for an agreement with her was a gesture from 
Britain to indicate that she would not be unreasonable. 

8. After I had left, Herr von Ribbentrop sent Dr. Schmidt 
to the Embassy with text of verbal statement and also a message 
from him to the elTect that Herr Hitler had always and still 
wished for an agreement with Britain and begging me to urge 
His Majesty’s Government to take the offer very seriously. 


No. 70. 

Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw). 

(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, August 25, 1939, 1 1 p.m. 

Please sound Polish Government on proposal for coips of 
neutral observers which, if accepted, W'ould, of course, only 
come into operation if and when it was found possible to start 
any negotiations. 


No. 71. 

Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw). 

(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, August 26, 1939, 5 p.m. 

It is clear that Herr Hitler is laying chief emphasis on iii- 
treatment of German minority, and may use this at any moment 
as an excuse for taking some irrevocable action, 

2. Is'it not possible for Polish Government to adopt sug- 
gestion that they should approach German Government with 
inquiry as to whether they would contemplate making e.xchangc 
of populations an element to be considered in any negotiation ? 
It is true this would afford no immediate safeguard as it is a 
remedy that would take some time to apply, but it would be a 
pledge that Polish Government recognise the difficulty and 
are grrjuinely seeking means to ovcrcomc it, and it would give 
Polish Government some definite and new point on which to 
open up negotiation. 

■ 3. If action is to be taken by the Polish Government iii this 
sense it ought to be done immediately. 
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differences and the nature of the solution to be arrived at. As 
to the method we wish to express our clear view that direct 
discussion on equal terms between the parties is the proper 
means. 

2. Polish Government enjoy protection of Anglo-Polish 
Treaty. 

3. His Majesty’s Government have already made it plain 
and are repeating in their reply to Herr Hitler to-day that 
any settlement of German-Polish differences must safeguard 
Poland’s essential interests and must be secured by international 
guarantee. 

4. We have, of course, seen reports of Herr Hitler’s reply 
to M. Daladier, but we should not consider intimation by 
Polish Government of their readiness to hold direct discussions 
as in any v/ay implj'ing acceptance of Herr Hitler’s demands, 
which would, as made plain above, have to be examined in 
h'ght of principles we have stated. 

5. As Polish Government appear in their reply to President 
Roosevelt to accept idea of direct negotiations. His Majesty’s 
Government earnestly hope that in the light of the considera- 
tions set forth in foregoing paragraphs Polish Government 
will authorise them to inform German Government that Poland 
is ready to enter at once into direct discussion with Germany. 

6. Please endeavour to sec M. Beck at once and telephone 
reply. 


No. 74. 

Reply to His Majesty's Government dated August 28, 1939, 
to the German Chancellor's Communications of August 23 and 
25, 1939.* 

His Majesty’s Governmerit have received the message con- 
veyed to them from the German Chancellor by His Majesty's 
Ambassador in Berlin, and have considered it with the care 
which it demands. 

They note the Chancellor’s expression of his desire to make 
friendship the basis of the relations between Germany and 
the British Empire and they fully share this’ desire. They 
believe with him that if a complete and lasting understanding 
between the two countries could be established it would bring 
untold blessings to both peoples. 

2. The Chancellor’s message deals with two groups of 
questions : those which are the matters now in dispute between 
Germany and Poland and those affecting the ultimate relations 

_ . * Nos. do and 6S. 
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of Germany and Great Britain. In connection with these last. 
His Majesty’s Government observ'e tliat the German Chancellor 
has indicated certain proposals which, subject to one condition, 
he would be prepared to make to the British Government for 
a general understanding. These proposals are, of course, 
stated in vciy general form and would require closer definition, 
but His Majesty’s Government are fully prepared to take them. 
\yith some additions, as subjects for discussion and they would 
be ready, if the differences between Germany and Poland are 
ppcefully composed, , to proceed as soon as practicable to such 
discussion with a sincere desire to reach agreement. 

_ 3. Tlie condition which the German Chancellor lays down 
is that there must fiirst be a settlement of the differences between 
Germany and Poland. As to that. His Majesty’s Government 
enrirely agree. Everj'thing, however, turns upon the nature of 
the settlement and the method by which it is to be reached. 
On these points, the importance of which cannot be absent 
frorn the Chancellor’s mind, his message is silent, and His 
Majesty’s Government feel compelled to point out that an 
understanding upon . both of these is essential to achieving 
further, progress. The German Government wDl be aware 
that His Majesty’s Government have obligations to Poland by 
which they are bound and which they intend to honour. They 
could not, for any advantage offered to Great Britain, acquiesce 
in a settlement .which .put in jeopardy the independence of a 
State to whorri they have given their guarantee. 

4. In the opinion of His Majesty’s Government a reason- 
able solution of the differences between Germany and Poland 
could and should be effected by agreement between the two 
countries on lines which would include the safeguarding of 
Poland’s essential interests, and they recall that in his speech 
of the 28th April last the German Chancellor recognised the 
importance of these interests to Poland. 

But, as was stated by the Prime Minister in his letter to the 
German Chancellor of the 22nd August, His hfajesty’s Govern- 
ment consider it essential for the success of the discussions 
which would precede the agreement that it should be under- 
stood beforehand that any settlement arrived at would be 
guaranteed ' by other Powers. His Majesty’s Government 
would be ready if desired to make their contribution to the 
effective operation of such a guarantee. 

In the view of His Majesty’s Government it follows that the 
next step should be the initiation of direct discussions between 
the German and Polish Governments on a basis which would 
include the principles stated above, namely, the safeguarding 
of Poland’s essential interests and the securing pf , the settlement 
by an international ^arantee. .u 

They have already received a definite -assurance from the 
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Polish Government that they are prepared to enter into dis- 
cussions on this basis, and His Majesty’s Government hope 
the German Government would for their part also be willing 
to agree to this course. 

If, as His Majesty’s Government hope, such discussion 
led to agreement the way. would be open to the negotiation of 
that wider and more complete understanding between Great 
Britain and Germany which both countries desire. 

5. His Majesty’s Government agree with- the German 
Chancellor that one of the principal dangers in the German- 
Polish situation arises from the reports concerning the_ treat- 
ment of minorities. The present state of tension, with its 
concomitant frontier incidents, reports of maltreatment and 
inflammatory propaganda, is a constant danger to peace. It 
is manifestly a matter of the utmost urgency that all incidents 
of the kind should be promptly and rigidly suppressed and 
that unverified reports should not be allowed to circulate, in 
order that time may be afforded, without provocation on cither 
side, for a full examination of the possibilities of settlement. 
His Majesty’s Government are confident that both the Govern- 
ments concerned are fully alive to these considerations. 

6. His Majesty’s Government have said enough to make 
their own attitude plain in the particular matters at issue 
between Germany and Poland. They trust that the German 
Chancellor will not think that, because His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are scrupulous concerning their obligations to Poland, 
they are not anxious to use all their influence to assist tlie 
achievement of a solution which may commend itself both to 
Germany and to Poland. 

That such a settlement should be achieved seems to His 
Majesty’s Government essential, not only for reasons directly 
arising in regard to the settlement itself, but also ‘because of 
the wider considerations of which the German Chancellor has 
spoken with such conviction. 

7. It is unnecessary in the present reply to stress the 
advantage of a peaceful settlement over a decision to settle the 
questions at issue by force of arms. The results of a decision 
to ucc force have been clearly set out in the Prime Minister’s 
letter to the Chancellor of the 22nd August, and His Majesty’s 
Government do not doubt that they are as fully recognised by 
the Chancellor as by themselves. 

On the other hand, His Majesty’s Government, noting with 
interest the German Chancellor’s reference in the message 
now under consideration to a limitation of armaments, believe 
that, if a peaceful settlement can be obtained, the assistance of 
the world could confidently be anticipated for practical measures 
to enable the transition from preparation for war to the normal 
activities of peaceful trade to be safely and smoothly effected. 
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j'n ^ settlement of these questions between Germans 
Md Poland maj' open the way to world peace. Failure to reach 
It would rum the hopes of better understanding between 
Germany and Great Britain, would bring the two countries 
into conflict, and might well plunge the whole world into war. 
Such an outcome would be a calamity without narallel iii 
history. 


No. 75. 

Sir N. Henderson to Viscount Halifax (received 2.35 a.m., 

August 29.) 

(Telegraphic.) Berlin, August 28, 1939. 

I SAW the Chancellor at 10.30 ..this evening. He asked me 
to come at 10 p.m., but I sent word that I could not have the 
translation ready before the later hour. Herr von Ribbcntrop 
was present, also Dr. Schmidt. Interview lasted one and a 
quarter hours. 

2. Herr Hitler began by reading the German translation. 
When he had finished, I said that I wished to make certain 
observations from notes which I had made in the conversations 
vvith the Prime Minister and His Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. In the first place I wished to say that we 
in England regarded it as absurd that Britain should be sup- 
posed by the German Government to consider the crushing of 
Germany as a settled policy. Wc held it to be no less astonish- 
ing that anyone in Germany should doubt for a moment that 
we would 'not fight for Poland if her independence or vital 
interests were menaced. 

3. Our word was our word, and we had never and would 
never break it. In the old days Germany’s word had the 
same value, and I quoted a passage from a German book 
(which Herr Hitler had read) about Marshal Bliiciier’s ex- 
hortation to his troops when hurry’ing to the support of Welling- 
ton at Waterloo : “ Forward, my children, I have given my 
word to my brother Wellington, and you cannot wish me to 
break it.” 

4. Herr Hitler at once intervened to observe that things 
were different 125 years ago. I said not so far as England was 
concerned. He wanted, I said, Britain’s friendship. What 
value would he place on our friendship if we began it by dis- 
loyalty to a friend ? Whatever some people might say, the 
British people sincerely desired an understanding with Ger- 
many, and no one more so than the Prime Minister (Herr von 
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Ribbentrop remarked that Mr. Chamberlain had once said 
to him that it was his dearest wish). To-day the whole British 
public was behind the Prime Minister. The recent vote in 
the House of Commons was an unmistakable proof of that 
fact. The Prime Minister could carry through his policy of 
an understanding if, but only if, Herr Hitler were prepared to 
co-operate. There was absolutely no truth in the idea some- 
times held in Germany that the British Cabinet was disunited 
or that the country was not unanimous. It was now or never,, 
and it rested with Herr Hitler. If he was prepared to sacrifice 
that understanding in order to make war or immoderate 
demands on Poland, the responsibility was his. We offered 
friendship but only on the basis of a peaceful and freely nego- 
tiated solution of the Polish question. 

5. Herr Hitler replied that he would be willing to negotiate, 
if there was a Polish Government which was prepared to be 
reasonable and which really controlled the country. He 
expatiated on misdoings of the Poles, referred to his generous 
offer of March last, said that it could not be repeated and 
asserted that nothing else than the return of Danzig and the 
whole of the Corridor would satisfy him, together with a 
rectification in Silesia, where 90 per cent, of the population 
had voted for Germany at the post-vvar plebiscite but where, 
as a result of Hallcr-Korfanti coup, what the Plebiscite Com- 
mission had allotted had nevertheless been grabbed by Poland. 

6. I told Herr Hitler that he must choose between England 
and Poland. If he put forward immoderate demands there 
was no hope of a peaceful solution. Corridor was inhabited 
almost entirely by Poles. Herr Hitler interrupted me here by 
observing that this was only true because a million Germans 
had been driven out of that district since the Vr-ar. I again said 
the choice lay with him. He had offered a Corridor over the 
Corridor in March, and I must honestly tell him that anything 
more than that, if that, would have no hope of acceptance. I 
begged him very 'earnestly to reflect before raising his price. 
He said his original offer had been contemptuously refused and 
he would not make it again. 1 observed that it had been made 
in the form of a dictate and therein lay the whole difference. 

7. Herr Hitler continued to argue that Poland could never 
be reasonable : she had England and France behind her, and 
imagined that even if she were beaten she would later recover, 
thanks to their help, more than she might lose. He spoke of 
annihilating Poland. I said that reminded me of similar talk 
last year of annihilation of the Czechs. He retorted that we 
were incapable of inducing Poland to be reasonable, I said 
that it was just because we remembered the experience of 
Czecho-Slovakia last year that we hesitated to press Poland too 
far to-day. Nevertheless, we reserved to ourselves the right 
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to form our own judgment as to, what was or what was not 
reasonable so far as- Poland or Germany w'ere concerned, Wc 
kept our hands free in that respect. 

8 . Generally speaking, Herr Hitler kept harping on Poland, 
and I kept on just as consistently telling Herr Hitler that he 
had to choose between friendship with England which we 
offered him and excessive demands on Poland which would 
put an end to all hope of British friendship. If we were to 
come to an understanding it would entail sacrifices on our part. 
If he was not prepared to make sacrifices on his part there \\as 
nothing to be done. Herr Hitler said that he had to satisfy 
the demands of his people, his army was ready and eager for 
battle, his people were united behind him, and he could not 
tolerate further ill-treatment of Germans in Poland, &c. 

9. It is unnecessary to recall the details of a long and earnest 
conversation in the course of which the only occasion in which 
Herr Hitler became at all excited was when I observed that it 
was not a question of Danzig and the Corridor, but one of our 
determination to resist force by force. This evoked a tirade 
about the Rhineland, Austria and Sudeten and their peaceful 
reacquisition by Germany. He also resented my references to 
15th March, 

10. In the end I asked him two straight questions. VWashc 
willing to negotiate direct with the Poles and was he ready to 
discuss the question of an. exchange of populations? He 
replied in the afiirmative as regards the latter (though I have 
no doubt that he was thinking at the same time of a rectification 
of frontiers). As regards the first, he said tliat he could not 
give me an answer until after he had given reply of His Majesty’s 
Government the careful consideration which such a document 
deserved. In this connexion he turned to Herr von Ribbcn- 
trop and said : “ We must summon Field-Marshal Goring to 
discuss it with him.” 

11. I finally repeated to him very solemnly the main note of 
the whole conversation so far as I was concerned, namel 3 ^ that 
it lay wth him as to whether he preferred a unilateral solution 
which would mean war as regards Poland, or British friendship. 
If he were prepared to pay the price of the latter by a generous 
gesture as regards Poland, he could at a stroke change in his 
favour the whole of public opinion not only in England but in 
the world. I left no doubt in his mind as to what the alterna- 
tive would be, nor did he dispute the point. 

12. At the end Herr von Ribbentrop asked me whether I 
could guarantee that the Prime Minister could carry the country 
with him in a policy of friendship with Germany. I said there 
was no possible doubt whatever that he could and would, pro- 
-vided Germany co-operated with him, Herr Hitler asked me 

whether !^gland would be willing to accept an alliance with 
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Germany, I said, speaking personally, \ did not exclude such 
a possibility provided the developments of events justified it. 

13. Conversation was conducted in quite a friendly atmo- 
sphere, in spite of absolute firmness on both sides. Herr Hitler’s 
general attitude was that he could give me no real reply until 
he had carefully studied the answer of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He said that he would ^ve me a written reply to- 
morrow, Tuesday. I told him that I would await it, but was 
.quite prepared to wait. Herr Hitler’s answer was that there 
was no time to wait. 

14. I did not refer to the question of a tmcc. I shall raise 
that point to-morrow if his answer affords any real ground for 
hope that he is prepared to abandon war for the sake of British 
understanding. 


No, 76. 

Sir N. Henderson to Viscount Halifax (received 4.55 P.M,). 

(Telegraphic). Berlin, August 29, 1939, 

Following are additional points in amplification of my 
telegram of 28th August* ; — 

Herr Hitler insisted that he was not bluffing, and that people 
would make a great mistake if they believed that he was. I 
replied that I was fully aware of the fact and that we were not 
bluffing either. Herr, Hitler slated that he fully realised that 
that was the case. In answer to a suggestion by him that 
Great Britain might offer something at once in the way of 
colonics as evidence of her good intentions, I retorted that 
concessions were easier of realisation in a good rather -than a bad 
atmosphere. 

* No. 75. < 


No. 77. 

Speech by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons on 
August 29, 1939. 

The Prime Minister (Mr. Chamberlain) ; Since the House 
met on Thursday last there has been little. change in the main 
features of the situation. The catastrophe, as I said then, is 
not yet on us, but I cannot say that the danger of it has yet in 
any way receded.- In these circumstances it might perhaps 
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have s^med that it was unnecessary to ask the House to meet 
again before the date wliich had been fixed, but in .times like 
these we have felt that it was right that the House should be 
kept as far as possible continuously informed of all the 
developments in the situation as they took place. That will 
continue to be the principle which will guide us in f^urthcr 
meetings of this House. 

There is one thing that I would like to say at this moment 
with regard to the press. I think it is necessary once more to 
urge the press to exercise the utmost restraint at a time when 
it, is quite possible for a few thoughtless words in a paper, 
perhaps not of particular importance, to wreck the whole of 
the efforts which are being made<by the Government to obtain 
a satisfactory solution. I have heard that an account purport- 
ing to be a verbatim description of the communication of the 
British Government to Herr Hitler was telegraphed to another 
country last night or this morning. Such an account could 
only be an invention from beginning to end. It is, I think, 
very unfortunate that journalists in the exercise of their 
profession should take such responsibilities upon themselves, 
responsibilities which affect not only themselves, but the 
inhabitants, perhaps, of alt the countries in the world. 

I hope that it will not be necessary this afternoon to have 
any long Debate. I will attempt to give the House an account, 
of the events of the last few days, but, of course, there has been 
no change in the policy of the Government, and, therefore, 
there would not appear to be any necessity for any lengthy 
discussion. On the day after the House adjourned — on Friday, 
that is — we received information in the course of the morning 
that the Germa'n Chancellor had asked the British Ambassador 
in Berlin to call upon him at half-past one that day, and in the 
course of the afternoon we ^yere told by telephone that Sir 
Nevile Henderson had had an interview lasting about an hour 
and a half with Herr Hitler, that he was sending us an account 
of that interview, and that Herr Hitler had suggested to him 
that it would be a good thing if he were to fly over to this 
country the next morning in order to give us a verbal and 
more extended account of the conversation. We received the 
record of the interview from our Ambassador on that evening, 
on Friday evening, but it was not completely deciphered until 
after midnight, and I did not myself see the whole of it until 
the next morning, Saturday morning. .On Saturday Sir Nevik 
Henderson arrived by plane from Berlin shortly before lunch, 
and we understood from him that in Berlin it was not con- 
sidered to be necessary that he should go back the same day% 
as the German Government were very anxious that we should 
give careful study to the communication he had to make to 
us. Accordingly, we devoted the whole of Saturday .and the 
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Sunday morning to a very careful, exhaustive and thorough 
consideration of the document v/hich was brouglrt to us by 
the British Ambassador and of the reply that we proposed to 
send back, and our final ans^ve^ was taken by the Ambassador 
yesterday afternoon, when he fiew back to Berlin and delivered 
it to the Chancellor last night. 

I should be glad if 1 could disclose to the House the fullest 
information as to the contents of the communications exchanged 
with Herr Hitler, but hon. members will understand that in a 
situation of such extreme delicacy, and when issues so grave 
hang precariously in the balance, it is not in the public interest 
to publish these confidential communications or to comment 
on them in detail at this stage. I am, however, able to indicate 
in quite general terms' some of the main points with which they 
deal. Herr Hitler was concerned to impress upon His 
Majesty’s Government his wish for an Anglo-German under- 
standing of a complete and lasting character. On the other 
hand, he left His Majesty’s Government in no doubt of his 
views as to the urgency of settling the German-Polish question. 
His Majesty’s Government have also frequently expressed their 
desire to see the realisation of such an Anglo-German under- 
standing, and as soon as circumstances permit they would 
naturally welcome an opportunity of discussing with Germany 
the several issues a settlement of which would have to find a 
place in any permanent agreement. But everything turns upon 
the manner in which the immediate dilTerences between 
Germany and Poland can be handled and the nature of the 
proposals which might be made for any settlement. We have 
made it plain that our obligations to Poland, cast into formal 
shape fay the agreement which was signed on 25th August, on 
Friday last, will be carried out. Tlie House will remember 
that the Government have said more than once, publicly, that 
the German-Polish differences should be capable of solution 
by peaceful means. 

Meanwhile, the first prerequisite, if there is to beany general 
and useful discussion, is that the tension created by frontier 
clashes and by reports of incidents on both side^ of the border 
should be diminished. His Majesty’s Government accordingly 
hope that both Governments will use their best endeavours to 
prevent the occurrence of such incidents, the circulation of 
exaggerated reports, and all other activities that result in 
dangerous inflammation of opinion. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would hope that if an equitable settlement of Polish- 
German differences could be reached by free negotiation, this 
might in turn lead on to a wider agreement which would accrue 
to the lasting benefit of Europe and of the world at large. At 
this moment the position is that we are waiting for the reply of 
Herr Hitler to our communication. On the nature of that 
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reply depends whether further time can be given for the 
expiration of the situation and for the operation of the many 
forces which are working for peace. A %raiting period of that 
kind is often verj' trying, but. nothing, I think, can be more 
remarkable than the calm which characterises the attitude of 
the whole British people. It seems to me that there arc two 
explanations of that attitude. The first is that none of us has 
any , doubt of where our duty lies. There is no difference of 
opinion among us ; there is no weakening of our determination. 
The second explanation is our confidence that we are ready for 
any eventuality. ■ . 

The House might like to hear one or two particulars of the 
preparations which have been made. Obviously, there are 
many things which I cannot very well say here because they 
could hot be confined to those whom I see before me. My 
statement must, therefore, be in very general terms. Some of 
the measures which we had to fake, such as those in connexion 
with requisitioning, necessarily must cause some degree of 
inconvenience to the public. I am confident that the people 
of the country generally recognise that the nation’s needs must 
now be paramount and that they will submit willingly, and even 
cheerfully, to any inconvenience or hardships that may be 
involved. At any rate, we have not had to begin here by 
issuing rationing cards. To deal first with the active defence 
of the country, the air defence of Great Britain has been placed 
in a state of instant readiness. The ground anti-aircraft 
defences have been deployed and they are manned by territorial 
anti-aircraft units. The regular squadrons of the Royal 'Air 
Force have been brought up to war strength by the addition of 
the necessary reservists, including a portion of the Volunteer 
Reserve. The fighter and general reconnaissance squadrons 
of the Auxiliary Air Force have been called up and are standing 
ready and the balloon barrage is in position. The Observer 
Corps are at their posts, and, indeed, the whole warning 
system is ready night and day to be brought into instant 
operation. The coast defences are ready and are manned by 
the coast defence units of the Territorial Army. Arrangements 
have also been made for the protection by the National Defence 
companies, by the Militia and by imits of the Territorial Army 
of a very large number of important points w'hose safety is 
essential for the national war effort. 

As to the Navy, the House will remember that in July last 
it was announced that the Reserve Fleet would be called up at 
the beginning of August in order to take part in combined 
Fleet and Air exercises. For that puirose a number of 
reservists were called up under the provisions of the Rcserv'es 
and Auxiliary Forces Act. As a result, the Navj’ was in an 
advanced state of preparedness when the present crisis arose, 
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and the whole of our fighting Reet is now ready at a moment’s 
notice to. take up the dispositions which would be necessary 
in war. A number of other measures have been taken during 
the past week to increase the state of our naval preparedness. 
I need not go into all the details, but the naval officers in charge 
of the various commercial ports have been appointed and have 
taken up their duties, and the naval ports and bases have been 
put into an advanced state of preparedness. As hon. members 
will be aware, the Admiralty has also assumed control of 
merchant shipping, acting under the powers conferred by the 
Emergency Powers Act, and written instructions have already 
been issued to merchant shipping on various routes. A 
considerable number of movements have been carried out of 
units of the armed land forces both at home and overseas. 
These movements are part of prearranged plans to provide 
that in order to ensure a greater state of readiness a number of 
units should, if possible, move to their war stations before the 
outbreak of war. The Civil Defence regional organisation has 
been placed on war footing. Regional commissioners and their 
staffs are at their war stations. 

The main responsibility for the organisation of Civil Defence 
'measures generally rests with the local authorities. Instructions 
have been sent to the local authorities to complete all the 
preparatory steps so that action can be taken at the shortest 
notice. Plans for the evacuation of school children, mothers 
with young children, expectant mothers and blind persons from 
certain congested areas — i^lans which have involved an immense 
amount of detailed thinking — arc ready. Those who have to 
carry out those plans have been recalled for duty, school 
teachers in evacuation areas have been kept in easy reach of 
school assembly points since Saturday, and a rehearsal of the 
arrangements for evacuating school children was carried out 
yesterday. Nearly a week ago local authorities were warned 
to make arrangements for the extinction of public lighting and 
to prepare the necessary aids to movement when the lighting 
has been c.xtinguished. Arrangements have been completed 
for calling up at very short notice of the pcr,«onncl of the 
Air-Raid Precautions Service, and duty officers arc available 
throughout the twenty-four hours at key posts. Tlic last 
item I mention is that the necessary prcliminar>' steps have 
been taken to prepare hospitals for the reception of casualties. 

1 have given a number of instances of steps which have been 
taken over and above the measures which have already been put 
into operation. A complete and continuous survey is being 
carried out over the whole range of our defence preparations, 
and preparatory measures arc being taken in order to ensure 
that further precautionary measures, if and when they should 
be found necessary, can be given effect to as rapidly as possible. 
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^le instances I have given to the House are merely illustrations 
of the general state of r^diness, of which the House and the 
country are aware. I think that they justify and partly account 
for the general absence of fear, or, indeed, of any violent 
emotion. The Brltkh people are said sometimes to be slow 
to make up their minds, but, having made them up, they do 
not readily let go. The issue of peace or war is still undecided, 
and we still will hope, and still will work, for peace ; but we 
will abate no jot of our resolution to hold fast to the line which 
we have laid down for ourselves. 


Ko. 78. 

Reply of the German Chauceltor to the Communication of 
August 28, 1929, from His Majesty's Government.*' This 
reply was handed to Sir N. Henderson by Herr Hitler during 
the evening of August 29, 1939. 

(Translation.) 

The British Ambassador in Berlin has submitted to the 
British Government suggestions which I felt bound to make in 
order — 

(1) to give expression once more to the will of the Reich 

Government for sincere Anglo-German understanding, 
co-operation and friendship ; 

(2) to leave no room for doubt as to fact that such an undcr- 
, standing could not be bought at the price of a 

• renunciation of vital German interests, let alone the 
abandonment of demands which are based as much 
upon common human justice as upon the national 
dignity of our people. 

The German Government have noted with satisfaction from 
the reply of the British Government and from the oral 
explanations given by the British Ambassador that the British 
Government for their part are also prepared to improve the 
relationship between Germany and England and to develop 
and extend it in the sense of the German suggestion. 

In this connexion, the British Government are similarly 
convinced that the reproval of .the German-Polish tension, 
which has become unbearable, is the ^pre-requisite for the 
realisation of this hope. 

Since the autumn of the past year, and on the last occasion 

* No. 74. 
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in March, 1939, there were submitted to the -Polish Govern- 
ment proposals, both oral and written, which, having regard 
to the friendship then existing between Germany and Poland, 
offered the possibility of a solution of the questions in dispute 
acceptable to both parties. The British Government are aware 
that the Polish Government saw lit, in March last, finally to 
reject these proposals. At the same time, they used this 
rejection as a pretext or an occasion for taking military measures 
which have since been continuously intensified. Already in 
the middle of last month Poland was in effect in a state of 
mobilisation. This was accompanied by numerous encroach- 
ments in the Free City of Danzig due to the instigation of the 
Polish authorities; threatening demands in the nature of 
•ultimata, varying only in degree, were addressed to that City. 
A closing of the frontiers, at first in the form of a measure of 
customs policy but extended later in a military sense affecting 
also traffic and communications, was imposed with the object 
of bringing about the political exhaustion and economic 
destruction of this German community. 

To this were added barbaric actions of maltreatment which 
cry to Heaven, and other kinds of persecution of the large 
German national group in Poland which extended even to the 
killing of many resident Germans or to their forcible removal 
under the most cruel conditions.- This state of affairs is 
unbearable for a Great Power. It has now forced Germany, 
after remaining a passive onlooker for many months, in her 
turn to take the necessary steps for the safeguarding of justified 
German interests. And indeed the German Government can 
but assure the British Government in the most solemn manner 
that a condition of affairs has now been reached which can no 
longer be accepted or observed with indifference. 

The demands of the German Government are in conformity 
with the revision of the Versailles Treaty in regard to this 
territory which has ahvays been recognised as being necessary : 
viz., return of Danzig and the Corridor to Germany, the safe- 
guarding of the existence of the German national group in 
the territories remaining to Poland. 

The German Government^ note with satisfaction that the 
British Government also are in principle convinced that some 
solution must be found for the new situation which has arisen. 

They further feel justified in assuming that the British 
Government too can have rio doubt that it is a question now 
of conditions, for the elimination of which there no longer 
remain days, still less weeks, but perhaps only hours. For 
m the disorganised state of affairs obtaining in Poland, the 
poss^iHty of incidents intervening, which it might be impossible 
for Germany to tolerate, must at any moment be reckoned 
with. 
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Wliile the British Government may still believe that these 
grave differences can be resolved by svay of direct negotiations 
the German Government unfortunately can no longer share 
this view as a matter of course. For they have made the 
attempt to embark on such peaceful negotiations, but, instead 
of receiving any support from the Polish Government, tlicy 
were rebuffed by the sudden introduction of measures of a 
military character in favour of the development alluded to 
above. , 

The British Government attach importance to two considera- 
tions : (1) that the existing danger of an imminent explosion 
should be eliminated as quickly as possible by direct negotiation, 
and (2) that the existence of the Polish 'State, in the form in 
which it would then continue to exist, should be adequately 
safeguarded in the economic and political sphere by means of 
international guarantees. 

On this subject the German Government makes the following 
declaration : — • 

Though sceptical as to the prospects of a successful outcome, 
they are nevertheless prepared to accept the English proposal 
and to enter into direct discussions. They do so, as has 
already been emphasised, solely as the result of the impression 
made upon them by the w'ritten statement received from, the 
British Government that they too desire a pact of friendship 
in accordance with the general lines indicated to the British 
Ambassador. 

The German Government desire in this way to give the 
British Government and the British nation a proof of the 
sincerity of Germany’s intentions to enter into a lasting 
friendship' with Great Britain, , 

The Government of the Reich felt, however, bound to point 
out to the British Government that in the event of a territorial 
rearrangement in Poland they would no longer be able to bind 
themselves to give guarantees , or to participate in guarantees 
without the U.S.S.R. being associated therewith. 

For the rest, in making these proposals the German Govern- 
ment have never had any intenUon of touching Poland’s vital 
interests or questioning The existence of an independent 
Polish State. The German Government, accordingly, m 
these circumstances agree to accept the British Government’s 
offer of their good offices in securing the despatch to Berlin of 
a Polish Emissary with full powers. They, count on the 
arrival of this Emissary on Wednesday, the 30th August, 1939, 

The German Government will immediately draw up 
proposals for a solution acceptable to themselves and will, if 
possible, place these at the disposal of the British Government 
before the arrival of the Polish negotiator. 
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No. 79. 

iS'/> N. Henderson to Viscount Halifax (received 9.15 p.m.). 

(Telegraphic.) Berlin, August 29, 1939. 

Herr Hoxer handed me German reply at 7.15 this evening. 
Translation of full text will follow as scon as possible. 

2. In reply (o two British proposals, namely, for direct 
German-PoUsh negotiations and international guarantee of any 
settlement, German Government declares ; — 

(1) That, in spite of its scepticism as to the prospect of their 

success, it accepts direct negotiation solely out of 
desire to ensure lasting friendship with Britain, and 

(2) In the case of any modifications of territory German 

Government cannot undertake or participate in any 
guarantees without consulting the U.S.S.R. 

3. Note observes that German proposals have never had 
for their object, any diminution of Polish vital interests, and 
declares that German Government accepts mediation of Great 
Britain with a view to visit to Berlin of some Polish pleni- 
potentiary to-morrow, Wednesday, 30th August. 

4. I remarked that this phrase sounded like an ultimatum, 
but after some heated remarks both Herr Hitler and Herr von 
Ribbentrop assured me that it was only intended to stress 
urgency of the moment when the two fully mobilised armies 
were standing face to face. 

5. I said that I would transmit this suggestion immediately 
to His Majesty’s Government, and asked whctlier, if sucli 
Polish plenipotentiary did come, we could assume that he 
would be well received and that discussions would be conducted 
on footing of complete equality. Herr Hitler's reply was 
“ of course.” 

6. German demands arc declared to be revision of Versailles 
Treaty; namely, return of Danzig and the Corridor to 
Germany, security for lives of German national minorities in 
the rest of Poland ; note concludes with statement that the 
German Government will immediately elaborate proposals for 
an acceptable solution, and inform British Government, if 
possible, before arrival of Polish plenipotentiary. 


No. 80. 

Sir N. Henderson to Viscount Halifax (received 10.25 p.n.). 

(Telegraphic.) Berlin, August 29, !93P. 

Interview this evening wa.s of a stormy character and Herr 
Hitler far less reasonable than yesterday. Press announcement 
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this evening that five more Germans had been killed in Poland 
and news of Polish mobilisation had obviously excited him: 

2. He kept saying that he wanted British friendship more 
than anything in the world, but he could not sacrifice 
Germany’s vital interests therefor, and that for His Majesty's ^ 
Government to make a bargain over such a matter was an 
unendurable proposition. All my attempts to correct this 
complete misrepresentation of the case did not seem to impress 
him. 

3. In reply to his reiterated statement that direct negotia- 
tions with Poland, though accepted by him, would be bound to 
fail, I told his Excellency that their success or failure depended 
on his goodwill or the reverse, and that the choice lay with him. 

It was, however, my bounden duty to leave him in no doubt - 
that an attempt to impose his will on Poland by force would 
inevitably bring him into direct conflict with us. 

4. It would have been useless to talk of a truce, since that 
can only depend on whether M. Beck or some other Polish 
representative came to Berlin or not. 


No. 81. 

Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson {Berlin). 

(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, August 30, 1939, 2 a.m. 

We shall give careful consideration to German Government’s 
reply,* but it is, of course, unreasonable to expect that we can 
produce a Polish representative in Berlin to-day, and German 
Government must not expect this. 

It might be well for you at once to let this be known in 
proper quarters through appropriate channels. Wc hope 
you may receive our reply this afternoon. 

*■ No. 78. 


No. 82. 

Sir N. Henderson to Viscount Halifax {received 1 p.m.). 

(Telegraphic.) Berlin, August 30, 1939. 

Your message* was conveyed to the Minister for Foreign 
Afl'airs at 4 a.m. this morning. I had made similar observation 

• No. 81. 
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to Herr Hitler yesterday evening, his reply being that one 
could fly from Warsaw to Berlin in one and a half hours. 

2. I repeated the message this morning by telephone to 
State Secretary, who said that it had already been conveyed to 
Herr Hitler. He added that something must be done as soon 
as possible. 

3. While I still recommend that the Polish Government 
should swallow this eleventh-hour effort to establish direct 
contact with Herr Hitler, even if it be only to convince the 
world that they were prepared to make their own sacrifice 
for preservation of peace, one can only conclude from the 
German reply that Herr Hitler is determined to achieve his 
ends by so-called peaceful fair means if he can, but by force 
if he cannot. Much, of course, may also depend on detailed 
plan referred to in the last paragraph of the German reply. 

4. Nevertheless, if Herr Hitler is allowed to continue to 
have the initiative, it seems to me that result can only be cither 
war or once again victory for him by a display of force and 
encouragement thereby to pursue the same course again next 
year or the year after. 


No. 83. 

Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson {Berlin). 

(Telegraphic.) Foreign OJJice, August 30, 1939, 2.45 p.m. 

Wk are considering German note* with all urgency and shall 
send official reply later in afternoon. 

We are representing at Warsaw how vital it is to reinforce 
all instructions for avoidance of frontier incidents, and I would 
beg you to confirm similar instructions on German side. 

I welcome the evidence in the exchange of vicw.s, which are 
taking place, of that desire for Anglo-German understanding 
of which I spoke yesterday in Parliament. 

' No. yF. 


No. 84. 

Sir H. Kcnnard to Viscount Halifax {icccivcd 10 A..^!.). 

(Telegraphic.) Warsaw, August 30, 1939. 

I FEEL sure that it would be impossible to induce the PohMi 
Government to send M. Beck or any other rcprescnt.ativc 
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immediately to Berlin to discuss a settlement on basis proposed 
by Herr Hitler. They would certainly sooricr fight and perish . 
rather than submit to such humiliation, especially after 
examples of Czecho-Slovakia, Lithuania and Austria. ■ ' 

2. I would suggest that if negotiations are to be between 
equals it is essential that they should take place in some neutral 
country or even possibly Italj-, and that the basis for any 
negotiations should be some compromise between the clearly 
defined limits of March proposals on the German side and 
status quo on the Polish side. 

3. Considering that the Polish Government, standing 
alone and when they were largely unprepared for Nvar, refiised 
the March terms it would surply be impossible for them to 
agree to proposals which appear. to go beyond the March terms 
now that they have Great Britain as their ally, France has 
confirmed her support and w'orld public opinion is clearly in . 
favour of direct negotiations on equal terrris and is behind 
Poland’s resistance to a dictated, settlement. 

4. I am, of course, expressing no views to the Polish 
Government, nor am I communicating to them Herr Hitler’s 
reply* till I receive instructions which I trust will be without 
delay. 

* No. 78 . ~ 


No. 85. 

Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Keunard (M'arsaH’). 

(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, August 30, 1939, 5.30 p.m. 

Atmosphere may be improved if strict instructions are 
given or confirmed by Polish Government to all their military 
and civil authorities : — 

(1) Not to fire on fugitives or members of the German 

minority who cause trouble, but to arrest them ; 

(2) To abstain themselves from personal violence to members , 

of German minority, and to prevent similar violence j 

on the part of the population ; 

(3) To allow members of tlic German minority wishing to 

leave Poland to pass freely ; 

(4) To stop inflammatory radio propaganda. 

Please inform M. Beck, adding that I realise that Herr Hitler 
is using reports to justify immoderate action, but I am anxious 
to deprive him of this pretext. I am requesting German 
Government to reciprocate; and warning them that Polish 
Government can only be expected to maintain such instructions 
if no provocation is offered by members of the German minority. 

T94 


No. 86. 

Sir H. Kennard to Viscount Halifax {received 8.15 p.m.). 

(Telegraphic.) Warsaw, August 30, 1939. 

M. Beck has asked me to say : — 

1. His Majesty’s Government may rest absolutely assured 

that Polish Government have no intention of provoking 
any incidents. On the other hand, they point out that 
German provocation at Danzig is becoming more and 
more intolerable. 

2. In connexion with proposed British answer to Herr Hitler, 

Poh'sh Government feci sure that His Majesty's Govern- 
ment will not express any definite views on problems 
concerning Poland without consulting Polish Govern- 
ment. 


No. 87. 

c Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin). 

(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, August 30, 1939, 5.30 p.m. 

In informing German Government of the renewed represen- 
tations which have been made in Warsaw, please make it clear 
that Polish Government can only be expected to maintain an 
attitude of complete restraint if German Government reciprocate 
on their side of frontier and if no provocation is offered by 
members of German minority in Poland. Reports arc current 
that Germans have committed acts of sabotage which would 
justify the sternest measures. 


No. 88. 

Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson (Berlin). 

(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, August 30, 1939, 6.50 p.m. 

We understand that German Government arc insisting that 
a Polish representative with full powers must come to Berlin 
to receive German proposals. 

2. We cannot advise Polish Government to comply with 
this procedure, which is wholly unreasonable. 

3. Could you not suggest to German Government that 
they adopt the normal procedure, when their proposals arc 
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ready, of inviting Polish Ambassador to call and iiandin« 
proposals to him for transmission to Warsaw and inviting 
suggestions as to conduct of negotiations, 

4. German Government have been good enough to promise 
they will communicate proposals also to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. If latter think they offer reasonable basis they can be 
counted on to do their best in Warsaw to facilitate negotiations. 


No. 89. 

Reply of His Majesty's Government to the German Chancellor's 

Comnmnlcation of August 29, 1939.* This reply was handed 

by Sir. N, Henderson to Herr von Ribbentrop at Midnight on 

August 30, 1939, 

His Majesty’s Government appreciate the friendly reference 
in the Declaration contained in the reply of the German 
Gos'ernment to the latter’s desire for an Anglo-German under- 
standing and to their statement of the influence which this 
consideration has exercised upon their policy. ij 

2. His Majesty’s Government repeat that they reciprocate 
the German Government’s desire for improved relations, but 
it will be recognised that they could not sacrifice the interests 
of other friends in order to obtain that improvement. They 
fully understand that the German Government cannot sacrifice 
Germany’s vital interests, but the Polish Government arc in 
the same position and His Majesty’s Government believe 
that the vital interests of the two countries are not incompatible. 

3. His Majesty’s Government note that the German 
Government accept the British proposal and are prepared to 
enter into direct discussions with the Polish Government. - 

4. His Majesty’s Government understand that the German 
Government accept in principle the condition that any settle- 
ment should be made the subject of an international guarantee. 
The question of who shall participate in this guarantee will 
have to be discussed further, and His Majesty’s Government 
hope that to avoid loss of time the German Government will 
take immediate steps to obtain the assent of the U.S.S.R., whose 
participation in the guarantee His Majesty’s Government 
have always assumed, 

5. His Majesty’s Government also note that the German 
Government accept the position of the British Government 
as to Poland’s vital interests and independence. 

6. His Majesty’s Government must make an express 
reservation in regard to the statement of the particular demands 

* Nc. 78, 
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put forward by the German Government in an earlier passage 
in their reply. They understand that the German Government 
are drawing up proposals for a solution. No doubt these 
proposals will be fully examined during the discussions. It 
can then be determined how far they arc compatible with the 
essential conditions which His Majesty’s Government liave 
stated and which in principle the German Government have 
expressed their willingness to accept. 

7. His Majesty’s Government arc at once informing the 
Polish Government of the German Government’s reply. The 
method of contact and arrangements for discussions must 
obviously be agreed with all urgency betsveen the German and 
Polish Governments, but in His Majesty’s Government's 
view it would be impracticable to establish contact so early 
as to-day. 

8. His Majesty’s Government fully recognise the need for 
speed in the initiation of discussion, and they share the 
apprehensions of the Chancellor arising from the proximity 
of two mobilised armies standing face to face. They would 
accordingly most strongly urge that both parties should under- 
take that, during the negotiations, no aggressive military 
movements will take place. His Majesty’s Government feel 
confident that they could obtain such an undertaking from the 
Polish Government if the German Government would give 
similar assurances. 

9. Further, His Majesty’s Government Nvould suggest 
that a temporary modus vivendi might be arranged for Danzig, 
which might prevent the occurrence of incidents tending to 
render German-Polish relations more difficult. 


No. 90. 

Viscount Halifax to Sir If. Kcnnard (ff'urruiv). 

(Sent to Sir H. Kcnnard on August 30 and acted on in 
the early morning of August 31.) 

(Telegraphic.) Foreign Ojficc, /itigtnt 30, 1939. 

My telegram to Berlin gives the text of the reply of iflis 
Majesty’s Government* to the German communicationt 
which has been repeated to you. 

2. Please communicate it to M. Beck. In doing so. you 
should point out that, whilst the first part of the German 
Government’s reply consists of an indefensible and misleading 

• No. 89. •; No. rS. 
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presentation of the German case, the really important part 1 
of the reply consists of Germany’s acceptance of the proposal j 
for direct discussion, of the suggestion of the proposed inter- I 
national guarantee, and Germany’s assertion that she intends ! 
to respect Poland’s vital interests. -( 

3. It is perhaps unnecessary, to take exception at this stage ' 

to much that finds place ,in the German reply, of which His ’ 
Majesty’s Government would be as critical as, they have no 
doubt,, would be the Polish Government, but His Majesty’s " 
Government have made an express reservation in regard to 
statement of the particular demands put forward in the German V 
note. The point that seemed to call for immediate comment . * 
was the German demand that a Polish representative should ’ 
present himself at Berlin to-day. M. Beck will see the line j 
we took last night on this (see my telegram to Berlin*) and the | 

- further reference we have made to point in our reply to German ' 
Government’s latest communication. German Government • 
are now drawing up proposals for a solution, and it will be 
in the light of these, and of other developments, that the 
decision as to future procedure, including place and conditions 
of discussion, will have to be taken. . : 

4. M. Beck will see from the reply of His Majesty’s Govern- • 

ment that the proposal has been made for a military standstill ' 
during discussions, to which His Majesty’s Government | 
earnestly hope that the Polish Government will have no ’ 
objection. i 

5. His Majesty’s Government would be glad to have the j 
views of the Polish Government urgently. In view of the fact ■ 
that the Polish Government have authorised His Majesty’s , 
Government to say that they are prepared to enter into direct J 
discussions . with the German Government, His Majesty’s ; 
Government hope that, provided method and general arrange- j 
ment for discussions can be satisfactorily agreed, Polish Govern- ■ 
meht will be prepared to do so without delay. We regard it 

as most important from the point of view of the internal 
situation in Germany and of world opinion that, so long as , 
the German Government profess themselves ready to negotiate, I 
no opportunity should be given them for placing the blame for 
a conflict on Poland. , M 

6. You should, of course, emphasise that His Majesty s 

Government have made it quite clear to Herr Hitler that they I 
are irrevocably determined to implement their obligations j 

witliout reserve. On this point there is no misunderstanding i 

in Berlin. The position of the Polish Government is very 
difierent from that which they occupied last March, since it is ^ 
now supported both by direct British guarantee and promise j; 

* No. Si. j; 
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the main points were; restoration of Danzig to Germany; 
southern boundary of Corridor to be line Marienwerder, 
Graudenz, Bromberg, Schonlanke; plebiscite to be held in 
the Corridor on basis of population on 1st Januar}', 1919, 
absolute majority to decide; international ■ commission of 
British, French, Italian and Russian members to police the 
Corridor and guarantee reciprocal communications with 
Danzig and Gdynia pending result of the plebiscite ; Gdynia 
to be reserved to Poland ; Danzig to be purely commercial 
city and demilitarised. , , 

3. When I asked Herr von Ribbentrop for text of these 
proposals in accordance with understanding in the German 
reply of yesterday, he asserted that it was now too late as 
Polish representative had not arrived in Berlin by midnight. 

4. I observed that to treat matter in this way meant that 
request for Polish representative to arrive in Berlin on 30th 
August constituted, in fact, an ultimatum in spite of what he 
and Herr Hitler had assured me yesterday. This he denied, 
saying that idea of an ultimatum was figment of my imagination. 
\yhy then I asked could he not adopt normal procedure and 
give me copy of proposals and ask Polish Ambassador to call 
on him, just as Herr Hitler had summoned me a few days ago 
and hand them to him for communication to Polish Govern- 
ment ? In the most violent terms Herr von Ribbentrop said 
that he would never ask the Ambassador to visit him. He 
hinted that if Polish Ambassador asked him for infcn’{e\v. it 
might be different. I said that I would naturally inform my 
Government so at once. Whereupon .he said while those 
were his personal views he would bring all that I had said to 
Herr Hitler’s notice. It was for Chancellor to decide. 

5. We parted on that note, but I must tell you that Herr 
von Ribbentrop’s whole demeanour during an unpi(^sant 
interview was aping Herr Hitler at his worst. He inveighed 
incidentally against Polish mobilisation, but I retorted that it 
was hardly surprising since Germany had also mobilised as 
Herr Hitler himself had admitted to me yesterday. 


No. 93. 

Sir H. Kennard io Viscount Halifax {received 8 

(Telegraphic.) Warsaw, Aususi 

I HAVE communicated to M. Beck the reply of His Majesty s 
Government to Herr Hitler and made the comments therein 
in the sense of your telegram of 30th August.* M. Beck 

* No. 90. 
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stated that before giving me a definite reply he would have to 
consult his Government but be could tell me at once that he 
would do everything possible to facilitate the efforts of His 
Majesty’s Government which he greatly appreciated, I think 
he was greatly relieved to know that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had not in any way committed themselves as regards 
demands put forward by German Government and he fully 
realised the main importance which His Majesty’s Government 
attaches to the necessity for not giving the German Govern- 
ment any opportunity for placing the blame on Poland in any 
refusal to enter into direct negotiations. 

2. He has promised me the considered reply of his govern- 
ment by midday to-morrow.* 

3. I took the opportunity of impressing upon him again 
the necessity of avoiding any incidents in the meantime and 
asked him whether any had recently occurred. He said he 
had just heard that there had been a clash between German 
and Polish military forces but as at present informed be did 
not think it had amounted to more than an exchange of shots 
without serious casualties. 

* i.C; meaning August 31. 


No. 94. 

ViscoKiit Halifax lo Sir H. Kctmard (iramiu’). 

{Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, /iitgtiu 31, 1939, 12 nonn. 

You should concert with your French colleague in suggesting 
to Polish Government that they should now make knov.n to 
the German Government, preferably direct, but if not, through 
us, that they have been made aware of our last reply to German 
Government and that they confirm their acceptance of the 
principle of direct discussions. 

French Government fear that German Government might 
take advantage of silence on part of Polish Government. 


No. 95. 

Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennord U^'ursuv,'). 

(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, Angitst 31, 1939, 1.45 p.m. 
Berlin telegram of 30th August.* 

Please at once inform Polish Government and advise them, 
in view of fact that they have accepted principle of direct 

• No. 9 a. 
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discussions, immediately to' instruct Polish Ambassador in ! 
Berlin to say to German Government that, if latter have any : 
proposals, he is ready to transmit them to his Government so ’ 
that they may at once consider them and make suggestions for ? 
early discussions. i 


, No. 96. 

Sir ff. Keunard to Viscoimt Halifax {received IMpjii). 

(Telegraphic.) , 31, 1939. 1 

My telegram of 31st August.* j 

M. Beck has. just -handed me , in writing Polish reply, to my | 
demarche last nightf ; .translation is in my immediately following • 

telegram, t He particularly asked that it should be treated as 
most confidential. * 

2. T asked ;M, Beck what steps he proposed to take in order 

to establish contact with the; German iGovernment. He said ,i 
he.^would now instruct M. Lipski to seek an interview either 
with the Minister for Foreign Affairs or State Secretary in 
order to say Poland had accepted British proposals. I urged ; 
him to do this without delay. i 

3. I then asked him .what attitude Polish Ambassador ■ 

would adopt if Herr von Ribbentrop or whoever he saw handed ’ , 
him the German proposals. He said that M. Lipski would | 

not be authorised to accept such a document as, in' view of past i 

experience, it might be accompanied by some .sort of ultimatum. ' 
In liis view it was essential that contact should be made in the 
first instance, and that then details should be discussed as to j 
where, with whotii, and on what basis negotiations should be ^ 
commenced. 

4. As regards Danzig, he pointed out that the situation 
there was becoming extremely serious. Polish officials were 
being arrested, railway traffic was suspended, and he thought 
it essential that immediate steps should be taken to secure a 
modus Vivendi as a result of which those arrested would be 
released and railway traffic would be resumed. He suggested 

M. Burckhardt might be able to effect this. *' 

5. He confirmed that no other serious incidents had 

occun-edj but stated that he. feared that in connexion with 
any negotiations he would have to appeal to the intervention of 
His Majesty’s Government. , 

6. He added that if invited to go to Berlin he would of 
course riot go,' as he had no intention of being treated like 
President Hacha. 

• No. 93. t night of August 30/31. + No. 97, 
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No, 97. 


Sir H. Keniiard to Viscount Halifax (received 6.30 p.m.). 

(Telegraphic.) Warsaw, Aiigtisl 31, 1939. 

Following is (ext of Poland’s reply dated 31st August, 
1939:— 

“ (1) Polish Government confirm their readiness which has 
previously been expressed for a direct exchange of 
views with the German Government on the basis 
proposed by British Government and communicated 
to me by Lord Halifax’s telegram of 2Sth August 
addressed to the British Ambassador, Warsaw.* 

“ (2) Polish Government are also prepared on a reciprocal 
basis to give a formal guarantee that in the event of 
negotiations taking place Polish troops will not 
violate the frontiers of the German Reich providing 
a corresponding guarantee is given regarding non- 
violation of frontiers of Poland by troops of the 
German Reich. 

“ (3) In the present situation it is also essential to create a 
simple provisional modus vivendi in the Free City of 
Danzig. 

“(4) As regards the suggestions communicated to Polish 
Government on 28th August through the inter- 
mediary of the British Ambassador at Warsaw, an 
explanation of what the British Government under- 
stands by international guarantee would be required 
in regard to relations between Poland and the 
German Reich. In default of an answer to this 
fundamental question the Polish Government arc 
obliged complctel}' to reserve their attitude towards 
this matter until such time as full explanations arc 
received. 

“ (5) Polish Government express hope that in the event of 
conversations with the German Reich being initiated, 
they will continue to be able to take adismtape of 
good olliccs of His Majesty’s Government.” 

* Convejang the substance of No. 74. 



No. 98. 


Message v.’hich was communicated to H.M. Ambassador in Berlin 
by the State Secretary on August 31, 1939, at 9 AS p.m. 

(Translation.) 

His Majesty’s Government informed the German Govern- 
ment, in a note dated the 28th August, 1939,* of their readiness 
to offer their mediation towards direct negotiations between 
Germany and Poland, over the problems in dispute. In so 
doing they made it abundantly, clear that they, too, were aware 
of, the urgent need for progress in view of the continuous 
incidents and the general European tension. In a reply dated 
the 29th August,t the German Government, in spite of being 
sceptical as to the desire of the Polish Government to come to 
an understanding, declared themselves ready in the interests 
of peace to accept the British mediation or suggestion. After 
considering all the circumstances prevailing at the time, they 
considered it necessary' in their note to point out that, if the 
danger of a catastrophe v.as to be avoided, then action must be 
taken readily and without delay. In this sense they declared 
themselves ready to receive a personage appointed by the 
Polish Government up , to the evening of the 30th August, 
\vith the proviso that the latter was, in fact, empowered not 
only to discuss but to conduct and conclude negotiations. 

Further, the German Government pointed out that they felt 
able to make the basic points regarding the offer of an under- 
standing available to the British Government by the time the 
Polish negotiator arrived in Berlin. 

Instead of a statement regarding the arrival of an authorised 
Polish personage, the first answer the Government of the 
Reich received to their readiness for an understanding was 
the news of the Polish mobilisation, and only towards 12 o’clock 
on the night of the 30th August, 1939, did they receive a some- 
what general assurance of British readiness to help towards the 
commencement of negotiations. 

Although the fact that the Polish negotiator c.xpectcd by the 
Government of the Reich did not arrive removed the necessary 
condition for informing His Majesty’s Government of the 
views of the German Government as regards possible bases of 
negotiation, since His Majesty’s Government themselves had 
pleaded for direct negotiations between Germany and Poland, 
the German Minister for Foreign Affairs, Herr von Ribbentrop, 
gave the British Ambassador on the occasion of the presentation 
of the last British note precise information as to the text of the 
German proposals which would ""be regarded as a basis of 

* No. 74. t No. 78. 
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negotiation in the event of the arrival of the Polish plenipo- 
tentiary. 

The Government of the German Reich considered them- 
selves entitled to claim that in these circumstances a Polish 
personage would immediately be nominated, at any rate retro- 
actively. 

For the Reich Government cannot be expected for their 
part continually not only to emphasise their willingness to 
start negotiations, but actually to be ready to do so, while 
being from the Polish side merely put off with empty subter- 
fuges and meaningless declarations. 

It has once more been made clear as a result of a dimarche 
which has meanwhile been made by the Polish Ambassador 
that the latter himself has no plenary powers either to enter 
into any discussion, or even to negotiate. 

The Ftihrer and the German Government have thus waited 
two days in vain for the arrival of a Polish negotiator with 
plenary powers. 

In these circumstances the German Government regard 
their proposals as having this time too been to all intents and 
purposes rejected, although they considered that these pro- 
posals, in the form in which they were made known to the 
British Government also, were more than loyal, fair and 
practicable. 

The Reich Government consider it timely to inform the 
public of the bases for negotiation which were communicated 
to the British Ambassador by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Herr von Ribbentrop. 

The situation existing between the German Reich and 
Poland is at the moment of such a kind that any further incident 
can lead to an explosion on the part of the military forces 
which have taken up their position on both sides. Any p;xjccful 
solution must be framed in such a way as to ensure that the 
events which lie at the root of this situation cannot be repeated 
on the next occasion offered, and that thus not only the East 
of Europe, but also other territories shall not bo brought into 
such a state of tension. The causes of this development lie in : 
(1) the impossible delineation of frontiers, as fixed by the 
Versailles dictate ; (2) the impossible treatment of the minority 
in the ceded territories. 

In making these proposals, the Reich Government arc, 
therefore, actuated by the idea of finding a lasting solution 
which will remove the impossible situation created by frontier 
delineation, which may assure to both parties their vitally 
important line of communication, which may — as far as it is 
at all possible — remove the minority problem and, in so far 
as this is not possible, may give the minorities the a'surnneo of 
a tolerable future by means of a reliable guarantceof tlicir rights. 
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The Reich Government are content that in so doing it is 
essential that economic and physical damage done since 1918 
should be exposed and repaired in its entirety. They, of course 
regard this obligation as being binding for both parties. ’ 

, These considerations lead to the follovving practical oco- 
posals ; — ■ . ' , , _ 

(1) The Free City of Danzig shall return to the German 
Reich in view of its purely. German character^ as well as of 
the unanimous will of its population ; 

(2) The te'rritofy of the so-called Corridor which extends 
from the Baltic Sea to the line Marienwerder-Graudenz- 
Kulra-Bromberg (inclusive) and thence may run in a westerly 

; direction to Schbnlanke, shall itself decide as to whether it 
shall belong to Germany or Poland ; 

(3) For this purpose a plebiscite shall take place in this 
territoiy. The following shall be entitled to vote .* all Germans 
who were either domiciled in this territory on the 1st January/, 
1918, or who by that date have been born there, and similarly 
of , Poles, Kashubes, &c,, domiciled in this territory on the 
above day (the 1st January, 1918) or bom there up to that 
date. The Germans who have been driven from this territoiy 
shall return to it in order to exercise their vote .with a view to 
ensuring an objective' plebiscite, and also with a view to en- 

, suring the extensive preparation necessary therefor, ' The 
above territory shall, as in the case of the Saar territoiy, be 
placed under the supervision of an international commission 
to be formed immediately, on which shall be represented the 
four. Great Powers— Italy, the Soviet Union, France and 
England. This commission shall exercise all the rights of 
sovereignty in this territory. With this end in view, the 
territoiy shall be evacuated within a period of the utmost 
brevity, still to be agreed upon, by the Polish armed forces, 
the Polish police, and the Polish authorities ; 

(4) The Polish port of Gdynia, which fundamentally consti- 
tutes Polish sovereign territorj’ so far as it is confined terri- 
torially to the Polish settlement, shall be excluded from the 
above territory. The exact frontiers of this Polish port should 
be determined between Germany and Poland, and, if necessary, 
delimited by an international committee of arbitration ; 

(5) With a view to assuring the necessary time for the 
execution of the extensive work involved in the carrying out 
of a just plebiscite, this plebiscite shall not take place before 
the expiry of twelve months . 

( 6 ) In order to guarantee unrestricted, communication 
between Germany and East Prussia and between Poland and 
the sea during this period, roads and railways shall be estab- 
lished to render free transit traffic possible. In this connexion 
only such taxes as are nebessarj' for the maintenance of the 



means of communication and for the provision of transport 
may be*levied ; , 

(7) The question as to the party to which the area belongs is 
to be decided by simple majority of the votes recorded ; 

(8) In order to guarantee to Germany free communication 
with her province of Danzig-East Prussia, and to Poland her 
connexion with the sea after the execution of the plebiscite — • 
regardless of the results thereof— Germany shall, in the event 
of the plebiscite area going to Poland, receive an extra- 
territorial traffic zone, approximately in a line from Butow to 
Danzig or Dirschau, in which to lay down an autobahn and 
a 4-track railway line. The road and the railway shall be so 
constructed that the Polish lines of communication are not 
affected, i.e., they shall pass cither over or under the latter. 
The breadth of this zone- shall be fixed at 1 kilometre, and it 
is to be German sovereign territory. Should the plebiscite 
be favourable to Germany, Poland is to obtain rights, analagous 
to those accorded to Germany, to a similar extra-territorial 
communication by road and railway for the purpose of free 
and unrestricted communication with her port of Gd 5 ’nia ; 

(9) In the event of the Corridor returning to the German 
Reich, the latter declares its right to proceed to an exchange 
of population with Poland to the extent to which the nature 
of the Corridor lends itself thereto ; 

(10) Any special right desired by Poland in the port of 
Danzig would be negotiated on a basis of territory against 
similar rights to be granted to Germany in the port of Gdynia ; 

(11) In order to remove any feeling in this area that cither 
side was being threatened, Danzig and Gdynia would have tlic 
character of exclusively mercantile towns, that is to say, without 
military installations and military fortifications ; 

02) The peninsula of Hcla, which as a result of the plebiscite 
might go cither to Poland or to Germany, would in either case 
have similarly to be demilitarised ; 

(13) Since the Government of the German Reich has the 
most vehement complaints to make against the Polish treatment 
of minorities, and since the Polish Government for their part 
feel obliged to make complaints against Germany, both parties 
declare their agreement to have these complaints laid before 
an international committee of enquiry, whose task would be to 
examine all complaints as regards economic or physical damage, 
and any other acts of terrorism. Germany and Poland under- 
take to make good economic or other damage done to minoritirs 
on cither side since the year 1918, or to cancel expropriation as 
the case may be, or to provide complete compensation to the 
persons affected for this and any other encroachments on thesr 
economic life ; 

(14) In order to free the Germans who may be left in Poland 
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and the Poles who may be left in Germany from the feeling of 
being outlawed by all nations, and in order to render them 
secure against being called upon to perform action or to render 
services incompatible with their national sentiments, Germany 
and Poland agree to guarantee the rights of both minorities by 
means of the most comprehensive and binding agreement, in 
order to guarantee to these minorities the preservation, the free 
development and practical application of their nationality 
(Volkstum), and in particular to permit for this purpose such 
organisation as they may consider necessaiy. Both parties 
undertake not to call upon members of the minority for military 
service ; 

(15) In the event of agreement on the basis of these proposals, 
Germany and Poland declare themselves ready to decree and to 
carrj' out the immediate demobilisation of their armed forces ; 

(IQ The further measures necessary for the more rapid 
execution of the above arrangement shall be agreed upon by 
both Germany and Poland conjointly. 


No. 99. 

Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson {Berlin). 

(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, August 31, 1939, II 
Please inform German Government that we understand that 
Polish Government are taking steps to establish contact with 
them through Polish Ambassador in Berlin. 

. 2. Please also ask them whether they agree to the necessity 
for securing an immediate provisional inodi/s vivendi as regards 
Danzig. (We have already put this point to German Govern- 
ment.) Would they agree that M. Burckhardt might be 
employed for this purpose if it were possible to secure his 
services ? 


No. 100. 

Viscount Halifax to Sir H. Kennard {IVarsaw). 

(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, September 1, 1939, 12.50 a. .M. 

Your telegrams of 31st August* : — . 

1. lam glad to learn that Polish Ambassador at Berlin is 
being instructed to establish contact with German Government. 

♦ Nos. 96 and 97. 
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2. I fully agree as to the necessity for discussing detailed 
arrangements for the negotiations and as to the undesirability 
of a visit by M. Beck to Berlin. 

3. On the other hand, I do not see why the Polish Govern- 
ment should feel difficulty about authorising Polish Ambassador 
to accept a document from the German Government, and I 
earnestly hope that they may be able to modify their instructions 
to him in this respect. There was no mention of any ulti- 
matum in the report on the German proposals which has been 
furnished to us, and the suggestion that the demand for the 
presence of a Polish plenipotentiary at Berlin on 30th August 
amounted to an ultimatum was vigorously repudiated by 
Herr von Ribbentrop in conversation with His Majesty’s 
Ambassador. If the document did contain an ultimatum, the 
Polish Government would naturally refuse to discuss it until 
the ultimatum was withdrawn. On the other hand, a refusal 
by them to receive proposals would be gravely misunderstood 
by outside opinion. 

4. I should have thought that the Polish Ambassador could 
surely be instructed to receive and transmit a document and to 
say (a) if it contained anything like an ultimatum, that he 
anticipated that the Polish Government would certainly be 
unable to discuss on such a basis, and (b) that, in any case, in 
the view of the Polish Government, questions as to the venue 
of the negotiations, the basis on which they should be held, 
and the persons to take part in them, must be discussed and 
decided between the two Governments. 

- 5. If negotiations arc initiated. His Majesty’s Government 
will at all times be ready, if desired, to lend any assistance in 
their power to achieve a just settlement. 

6. As regards an international guarantee, this will no doubt 
have to be fully discussed. What His Majesty's Government 
had in mind was a guarantee of the full and proper observance 
of any settlement reached. 

7. As regards Danzig, we fully share the view of M. Beck 
as to the importance of establishing some modus vivendi. We 
have already made a suggestion in this sense to the German 
Government and will in the light of paragraph 4 of your tele- 
gram of 31st August* do so again. If German Government 
agree, I will at once approach M. Burckhardt. 

8. Please speak to M. Deck immediately in the above sense. 

* No. o6. 
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No. JOl. 


Sir H. Ketiuard to Viscount Haiifax (dated 7.43 v.u. September I 
and received 2 AM. September 2). 

(Telegraphic.) Warsaw, September 

Your telegram of 1st September* W’as decyphered at 4 a^m. 
to-day. 

2.^ M. Lipski had alread 3 ' called on the German Foreign 
Minister at 6.30 p.m. yesterday. In view of this fact, which was 
followed by German invasion of Poland at dawn to-day, it 
was clearly useless for me to take. the action suggested. 

. * No. loo. 


No. 102. : . 

Sir N. Henderson to Viscount Halifax (received 
12.10 A.M. September 1). 

(Telegraphic.) Berlin, August 31, 1939. 

, Following is translation from text of communication handed 
by Polish Ambassador to German Minister for Foreign Affairs 
this evening : — 

“ During the course of the night the Polish Government 
received from the British~Government news of the exchange 
of information with the German Government regarding the 
possibility of direct discussion between the Government of 
the Reich and the Polish Government. 

“ The Polish Government are weighing favourably the 
British Government’s suggestion ; a formal answer in this 
matter will be communicated to them in the immediate 
future.” 

I understand, that no discussion took place. 


No. 103. 

Sir Henderson to Viscount Halifax (received in the early 
hours of September 1, 1939). 

(Telegraphic.) Berlin, September 1, 1939. 

Written communication was made to the Ministrj' for 
Foreign Affairs early this morning in the sense of paragraph 
2 of your telegram of 31st August.* 

* Nc. 99. 
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No, 104. 

Explanatory Note upon the actual Course of Events. 

The reply to the German Government of 28th August was. 
before its delivery, communicated to the French and Polish 
Governments. • The Polish Government authorised His 
Majesty’s Government to inform the German Government that 
Poland was ready at once to enter into direct discussions with 
Germany. It will be seen that paragraph 4 of the British reply 
of 28th Au^st made plain the attitude of the Polish Government 
on this point. 

The British reply was handed to Herr Hitler at 10.30 p.m. 
on 28th August, and he promised to give a written reply the 
following day. 

The German reply in writing was handed to His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at 7.15 p.m. on 29th August. Apart from the 
complete distortion of events leading up to the crisis, the 
German Government's reply demanded the arrival in Berlin 
of a Polish emissary with full powers during the course of the 
following day. 

The reply of the British Government is self-explanatory. It 
was communicated by His Majesty’s Ambassador to the German 
Minister for Foreign Affairs at midnight on 30th August. 
Herr von Ribbentrop’s reply was to produce a long document 
which he read out rapidly in German. It was apparently the 
sixteen-point plan which the German Government have since 
published. When Sir N. Henderson asked for the tc.xt of these 
proposals in accordance with the undertaking in the German 
reply of 29th August Herr von Ribbentrop asserted that it was 
now too late as the Polish plenipotentiary had not arrived in 
Berlin by midnight, as had been demanded by the German 
Government in their communications of the previous evening. 

The Polish Government on learning of these developments 
informed His Majesty’s Government during the afternoon of 
3 1 St August that they would authorise their Ambassador to 
inform the German Government that Poland had accepted the 
British proposals for negotiations. 

The Polish Ambassador in Berlin (M. Lipski) was not received 
by Herr von Ribbentrop until the evening of 31st August. 
After this interview the German Government broadcast their 
proposals forthwith. M. Lipski at once tried to establish 
contact with Warsaw but was unable to do so because all means 
of communication between Poland and Germany bad been 
closed by the German Government. 
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. No. 105. 

Speech by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons on 
September 1, 1939.' 

The Prime Minister (Mr. Chamberlain) : I do not propose to 
say many words to-night. The time has come when action 
rather than speech is required. Eighteen months ago in this 
House I prayed that the responsibility might not fall upon me 
to ask this country to accept the awful arbitrament of war. 
I fear that I may not be able to avoid that responsibility. 
But, at any rate, I cannot wish for conditions in which sucli a 
burden should fall upon me an which I should feel clearer 
than I do to-day as to where my duty lies. No man can say 
that the Government could have done more to try to keep open 
the way for an honourable and equitable settlement of the 
dispute between Germany and Poland. Nor have we neglected 
any means of making it crystal clear to the German Government 
that if they insisted on using force again in the manner in which 
they had used it in the past we were resolved to oppose them by 
force. Now that all the relevant documents arc being made 
public we shall stand at the bar of history knowing that the 
responsibility for this terrible catastrophe lies on the shoulders 
of one man — the German Chancellor, who has not hesitated 
to plunge the world into misery in order to serve his own 
senseless ambitions. 

I would like to thank the House for the forbearance which 
they have shown on two recent occasions in not demanding from 
me information which they recognised I could not give while 
these negotiations were still in progress. I have now had all the 
correspondence with the German Government put into the 
form of a White Paper.^ On account of mechanical difficulties 
I am afraid there arc still but a few copies available, but 1 
understand that they will be coming in in relays while the House 
is sitting. I do not think it is necessary for me to refer in detail 
now to these documents, which are already past historj'. They 
make it perfectly clear that our object has been to try and bring 
about discussions of the Polish-German dispute between the 
two countries themselves on terms of equality, the settlement 
to be one which safeguarded the independence of Poland and 
of which the due obser\'ance would be secured by international 
guarantees. There is just one passage from a recent communi- 
cation, which was dated the 30th August, which I should like 
to quote, because it shows how easily the final clash might 
have been avoided had there been the least desire on the part 
of the German Government to arrive at a peaceful settlement. 
In this document we said 
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“ His Majesty’s Government fully recognise the need for 
speed in the initiation of discussions and they share the 
apprehensions of the Chancellor arising from the proximity 
of two mobilised armies standing face to face. T^cy would 
accordingly most strongly urge that both parties should 
undertake that during the negotiations no aggressive military 
movements should take place. His Majesty’s Government 
feel confident that they could obtain such an undertaking from 
the Polish Government if the German Government would 
give similar assurance's.” 

That telegram, which was repeated to Poland, brought an 
instantaneous reply from the Polish Government, dated the 
3 1st August, in which they said : — 

“ The Polish Government are also prepared on a reciprocal 
basis to give a formal guarantee in the event of negotiations 
taking place that Polish troops will not violate the frontiers 
of the German Reich provided a corresponding guarantee 
is given regarding the non-violation of the frontiers of Poland 
by troops of the German Reich.” 

We never had any reply from the German Government to that 
suggestion, one which, if it had been followed, might have 
saved the catastrophe which took place this morning. In the 
German broadcast last night, which recited the 16 points of 
the proposals which they have put forward, there occurred this 
sentence ; — 

“ In these circumstances the Reich Government considers 
its proposals rejected.” 

1 must examine that statement. I must tell the House what 
are the circumstances. To begin with let me say that the text 
of these proposals has never been communicated by Germany 
to Poland at all. The history of the matter is this. On 
Tuesday, the 29th August, in replying to a Note which wc had 
sent to them, the German Government said, among other 
things, that they would immediately draw up proposals for a 
solution acceptable to themselves and 

“ will, if possible, place these at the disposal of the British 
Government before the arrival of the Polish negotiator.” 

It will be seen by examination of the White Paper that the 
German Government had stated that they counted upon the 
arrival of a plenipotentiary from Poland in Berlin on the 30lh. 
that is to say, on the following day. In the meantime, of 
course, wc were awaiting these proposals. Tlic next evening, 
when our Ambassador saw Herr von Ribbentrop, the German 
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Foreign Secretary, he urged upon the latter that when these 
proposals were ready— for we had heard no more about them 
—he should invite the Polish Ambassador to call and should 
hand him the proposals for transmission to his Government. 
Thereupon, reports our Ambassador, in the most violent 
terms Herr von Ribbentrop said he could never ask the 
Ambassador to visit him. He hinted that if the Polish Am- 
bassador asked him for an interview it might be different. 

,The House will see that this was on Wednesday night, 
which, according to the German statement of last night, is now 
claimed to be the final date after which no negotiation with 
Poland was acceptable. It is plain, therefore, Uiat Germany 
claims to treat Poland as in the wrong because she had not by 
Wednesday night entered upon discussions ivith Germany 
about a set of proposals of which she had never heard. 

Now what of ourselves ? On that Wednesday night, at the 
interview to which I have just referred, Herr von Ribbentrop 
produced a lengthy document which he read oiit in German, 
aloud, at top speed. Naturally, after this reading our Am- 
bassador asked for a copy of the document, but the reply was 
that it was- now too late, as the Polish representative had not 
arrived in Berlin by midnight. . And so. Sir, we never got a 
copy of those, proposals, and the first time we heard them — ' 
we heard them — was on the broadcast last night. Well, Sir, 
those are the circumstances in which the German Government 
said that they would consider that their proposals were rejected. 
Is it not clear that their conception of a negotiation was that oh 
almost instantaneous demand a Polish plenipotentiary should 
go to Berlin — where others had been before him — and should 
there receive a statement of demands to be accepted in their 
entirety or refused ? I am not pronouncing any opinion upon 
the terms themselves, for I do not feel called upon to do so. 
The proper course, in our view — in the view of all of us — ^was 
that these proposals should have been put before the Poles, 
who should have been given time to consider them and to say 
whether, in their opinion, they did or did not infringe those 
vital interests of Poland which Germany had assured us on a 
previous occasion she intended to respect. Only last night the 
Polish Ambassador did sec the German Foreign Sccretaiy, 
Herr von Ribbentrop. Once again he expressed to him what, 
indeed, the Polish Government had already said publicly, 
that they were willing to negotiate with Germany about their 
disputes on an equal basis. What was the reply of the German 
Government? The reply was that without another word 
the German troops crossed the Polish frontier this morning at 
dawn and are since reported to be bombing open towns. 
[An Hon. Member : “ Gas ? ”] In these circumstances there 
is only one course open to us. His Majesty’s Ambassador in 
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Berlin and the French Ambassador have been instructed to 
hand to the German Government the following document : — 

“ Early this mornings the German Chancellor issued a 
proclamation to the German Army which indicated clearly 
that he was about to attack Poland. Information which has 
reached His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
and the French Government indicates that German -troops 
have crossed the Polish frontier and that attacks upon Polish 
towns are proceeding. In these circumstances it appears 
to the Governments of the United Kingdom and France that 
by their action the German Government have created con- 
ditions, namely, an aggressive act of force against Poland 
threatening the independence of Poland, which call for the 
implementation by the Governments of the United IGngdom 
and France of the undertaking to Poland to come to her 
assistance. I am accordingly to inform your Excellency that 
unless the German Government arc prepared to give His 
Majesty’s Government satisfactory assurances that the 
German Government have suspended all aggressive action 
against Poland and arc prepared promptly to withdraw their 
forces from Polish terrilor>'. His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom will without hesitation fulfil their 
obligations to Poland.” 

[An Hon. Member : “ Time limit? If a reply to this last 
warning is unfavourable, and I do not suggest that it is likely 
to be otherwise. His Majesty’s Ambassador is instructed to 
ask for his passports. In that case we arc ready. Yesterday, 
we took further steps towards the completion of our defensive 
preparations. This morning we ordered complete mobilisation 
of the whole of the Royal Navy, Army and Royal Air Force. 
We have also taken a number of other measures, both at home 
and abroad, which the House will not perhaps expect me to 
specify in detail. Bricfiy, they represent the final steps in 
accordance with pre-arranged plans. These last can be put 
into force rapidly, and are of such a nature that they can be 
deferred until war seems inevitable. Steps have also been taken 
under the powers conferred by the House last week to safeguard 
the position in regard to stocks of commodities of various kinds. 

The thoughts of many of us must at this moment inevitably 
be turning back to 1914, and to a comparison of our position 
now with that which existed then. How do we stand this 
time ? The answer is that all three Services arc ready, and that 
the situation in alt directions js far more favourable and reassur- 
ing than in 1914, while behind the fighting Services we have 
built up a vast organisation of Civil Defence under our scheme 
of Air Raid Precautions. As regards the immediate man- 
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power requirements, the Royal Navy, the Army and the Royal 
Air Force are -in the fortunate position of having almost as 
many men as they can conveniently handle at this moment. 
There are, however, certain categories of seiwicc in which men 
are immediately required, both for Military and Civil Defence. 
These will be announceddn detail through the Press and the 
B.B.C. The main and most satisfactory point to observe is 
that there is to-day no need to make an appeal in a general way 
for recruits such as was issued by Lord Kitchener 25 years ago. 
That appeal has been anticipated by many months, and the men 
are already available. 

So much for the immediate present. Now we must look to 
the future. ' 'It is essential in the face of the tremendous task 
which confronts us, more especially in view of our past experi- 
ences in this matter, to organise our man-power this time upon 
as methodical, equitable and economical a basis as possible. 
Wc, therefore, propose immediately to introduce legislation 
directed to that end. A Bill will be laid before yoii which for 
all practical purposes will amount to an expansion of the 
Military Training Act. Under its operation all fit men between 
the ages of 18 and 41 will be rendered liable to military srvice 
if and when called upon. It is not intended at the outset that 
any considerable number of men other than those already 
liable shall be called up, and steps will be taken to ensure that 
the man-power essentially required by industry shall not be 
taken away. 

' There is one other allusion which I should like to make 
before I end my speech, and that is to record my satisfaction, 
and the satisfaction of His Majesty’s Government, that through- 
out these last days of crisis Signor Mussolini also has been doing 
his best to reach a solution. 

It now only remains for us to set our teeth and to enter upon 
this struggle, which we ourselves earnestly endeavoured to 
avoid, with determination to see it through to the end. We 
shall enter it with a clear conscience, with the support of the 
Dominions and the British Empire, and the moral approval 
of the greater part of the world. We have no quarrel with the 
German people, except that they allow themselves to be 
governed by a Nazi Government. As long as that Government 
exists and pursues the methods it has so persistently followed 
during the last two years, there will be no peace in Europe. 
We shall merely pass from one crisis to another, and sec one 
country after another attacked by methods which have now 
become familiar to us in their sickening technique. _ We arc 
resolved that these methods must come to an end. if out of 
the struggle we again re-establish in the world the rules of good 
faith and the renunciation of force, why, then even the sacrifices 
that will be entailed upon us will find their fullest justification. 
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No. 106. 


Speech by Herr Hitler to the Reichstag on September 1, 1939. 
(Translation.) 

For months we have been suffering under the torture of a 
problem which the Versailles Diktat created— a problem 
which has deteriorated until it becomes intolerable for us. 
Danzig was and is a German city. The Corridor was and is 
German. Both these territories owe their cultural develop- 
ment exclusively to the German people. Danzig was separated 
from us, the Corridor was annexed by Poland. As in other 
German territories of the East, all German minorities living 
there have been ill-treated in the most distressing manner. 
More than 1,000,000 people of German blood had in the years 
1919-20 to leave their homeland. 

As always, I attempted to bring about, by the peaceful 
method of making proposals for revision, an alteration of this 
intolerable position. It is a lie when the outside world says 
that we only tried to carry through our revisions by pressure. 
Fifteen years before the National Socialist Party came to power 
there was the opportunity of carrying out these revisions by 
peaceful settlements and understanding. On my own initiative, 
I have, not once but several times, made proposals for the 
revision of intolerable conditions. All these proposals, as 
you know, have been rejected — proposals for limitation of 
armaments and even, if necessary, disarmament, proposals for 
the limitation of \var-making, proposals for the elimination of 
certain methods of modern warfare. You know the proposals 
that I have made to fulfil the necessity of restoring German 
sovereignty over German territories. You know the endless 
attempts I made for a peaceful clarification and understanding 
of the problem of Austria, and later of the problem of the 
Sudetenland, Bohemia, and Moravia. It was all in vain. 

It is impossible to demand that an impossible position 
should be cleared up by peaceful revision and at the same time 
constantly reject peaceful revision. It is also impossible to 
say that he who undertakes to carry out these revisions for 
himself trangresses a law, since the Versailles Diktat is not 
law to us. A signature was forced out of us with pistols at our 
head and with the threat of hunger for millions of people. 
And then this document, with our signature, obtained by force, 
was proclaimed as a solemn law. 

In the same way, I have also tried to solve the problem of 
Danzig, the Corridor, &c., by proposing a peaceful discussion 
That the problems had to be solved was clear. It is quite 
understandable to us that the time when the problem was to 
be solved had little interest for the Western Powers. But that 
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time is not a matter of indifference to us. Moreover, it was 
could, not be a matter of . indifference to those who 
suffer most. 

In my talks with Polish statesmen I discussed the ideas 
.which. you recognise from my last speech to the Reichstag. 
No one could say. that this was in any way an inadmissible 
procedure or undue pressure. I then naturally formulated 
at last the German proposals, and I must once more repeat 
that there is nothing more modest or loyal than these proposals. 
I should like to say this to the world. I alone was in the 
position to make such proposals, for I know very well that in 
doing so I brought myself into opposition to millions of 
Germans. These proposals have been refused. Not only 
were they answered first with mobilisation, but with increased 
terror and pressure against our German compatriots, and with 
a slow' strangling of the Free City of Danzig — economically, 
politically, and in' recent weeks by -military and transport 
means. 

Poland has directed its attacks* against the Free City of 
Danzig. Moreover, Poland was not prepared to settle the 
Corridor question in a reasonable way which would be equitable 
to both parties, and she did not think of keeping her obligations 
to minorities. • , 

I must here state something definitely ; Germany has kept 
these obligations ; the minorities who live in Germany are 
not persecuted. No Frenchman can stand up and say that 
any Frenchman living in the Saar territory is oppressed, 
tortured, or deprived of his rights. Nobody can say this. 

For four months I have calmly watched developments, 
although I never ceased to give warnings. In the last few days 
I have increased these warnings. I informed the Polish 
Ambassador three weeks ago that if Poland continued to send 
to Danzig notes in the form of ultimata, if Poland continued 
its methods of oppression against the Germans, and if on the 
Polish side an end was not put to Customs measures destined 
to ruin Danzig’s trade, then the Reich could not remain 
inactive. I left no doubt that people who wanted to compare 
the Germany of to-day with the former Germany would be 
deceiving themselves. 

An attempt was made to justify the oppression of the Germans 
by claiming that they had committed acts of provocation. 

I do not know in what these provocations on the part of women 
and children consist, if they themselves are maltreated, in some 
cases killed. One thing I do know— that no great Power can 
with honour long stand by passively and watch such events. 

I made one more final effort to accept a proposal for medi- 
ation on the part of the British Government. They proposed 
not that they themselves should carry on the negotiations, but 
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rather that Poland and Germany should come into direct 
contact and once more to pursue negotiations. 

I must declare that I accepted this proposal, and 1 worked 
out a basis for these negotiations which are known to you. 
For two whole days I sat with my Government and waited to 
see whether it was convenient for the Polish Government to 
send a plenipotentiary or not. Last night they did not send 
us a plenipotentiary, but instead informed us through their 
Ambassador that they were still considering whether and to 
what extent they were in a position to go into the British 
proposals. The Polish Government also said that they would 
inform Britain of their decision. 

Deputies, if the German Government and its Leader 
patiently endured such treatment Germany would deserve 
only to disappear from the political stage. But I am wrongly 
'judged if my love of peace and my patience are mistaken for 
weakness or even cowardice. I, therefore, decided last night 
and informed the British Government that in these circum- 
stances I can no longer find any willingness on the part of the 
Polish Government to conduct serious negotiations with us. 

These proposals for mediation have failed because in the 
meanwhile there, first of all, came as an answer the sudden 
Polish general mobilisation, followed by more Polish atrocities. 
These were again repeated last night. Recently in one night 
there were as many as twenty-one frontier incidents ; last 
night there were fourteen, of which three were quite serious. 
I have, therefore, resolved to speak to Poland in the same 
language that Poland for months past has used towards us. 
This attitude on the part of the Reich will not change. 

The other European States understand in part our attitude. 
I should like here above all to thank Italy, which throughout 
has supported us, but you will understand that for the carrying 
on of this struggle we do not intend to appeal to foreign help. 
We will carry out this task ourselves. The neutral States have 
assured us of their neutrality. Just as we had already guaranteed 
it to them. 

When statesmen in the West declare that this aficcls their 
interests, I can only regret such a declaration. It cannot for a 
moment make me hesitate to fulfil my duty. What more is 
wanted ? I have solemnly assured them, and I repeat it, that 
we ask nothing of these Western States and never will ask 
anything. I have declared that the frontier between France 
and Germany is a final one. I have repeatedly oficred friend- 
ship and, if necessary, the closest co-operation to Britain, but 
this cannot be offered from one side only. It must find 
response on the other side. Germany has no interests in the 
West, and our western wall is for all time the frontier of the 
Reich on the west. Moreover, we have no aims of any kind 
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there for the future. With this assurance we arc in solemn 
earnest, and as long as others do not violate their neutrality 
:\ve will likewise take every care to respect it. 

lam happy particularly to be able to tell you of one event. 
JYou know that Russia and Germany are governed by two 
different doctrines. There was only one question that had to 
be cleared up. Germany has no intention of exporting its 
doctrine. Given the fact that Soviet Russia has no intention 
of exporting its doctrine to Germany, I no longer see any 
rwson why we should still oppose one another^ On both 
sides we are clear on that. Any struggle between our people 
would only be of advantage to others. We have, therefore, 
resolved to conclude a pact which rules out for ever any use of 
violence between us. It imposes the obligation on us to con- 
sult together in certain European questions. It makes possible, 
for us economic co-operation, and above all it assures that the* 
powers of both these powerful States are not wasted against 
one another. Every attempt of the West to bring about any 
change in this will fail. 

At the same time I should like here to declare that this 
political decision means a tremendous departure for the future, 
and that it is a final one. Russia and Germany fought against 
one another in the World War, That shall and will not happen 
a second time. In Moscow, too, this pact was greeted exactly 
as you greet it. I can only endorse word for word the speech 
of the Russian Foreign Commissar, Molotov. 

I am determined to solve (J) the Danzig question ; (2) the 
question of the Corridor ; and (3) to see to it that a change is 
made in the relationship between Germany and Poland that 
shall ensure a peaceful co-cxistcnce. In this I am resolved to 
continue to fight until either the present Polish Government 
is willing to bring about this change or until another Polish 
Government is ready to do so, I am resolved to remove from 
the German frontiers the element of uncertainty, the ever- 
lasting atmosphere of conditions resembling civil war. I will 
see to it that in the East there is, on the frontier, a peace precisely 
similar to that on our other frontiers. 

In this I will take the necessary measures to see that they do 
not contradict the proposals I ha%'e already made known in the 
Reichstag itself to the rest of the world, that is to say, I will 
not war aaainst women and children. I have ordered my air 
force to restrict itself to attacks on military objectives. If. 
however, the enemy thinks he can from that draw cctr/c blanche 
on his side' to fight by the other methods he will receive an 
answer that will deprive him of hearing and sight. 

This night for the first time Poli.sh regular soldiers fired on 
our own territory. Since 5.45 a.m, we have been returning 
the fire, and from now on bombs will be met with bombs. 
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Whoever fights with poison gas will be fought with poison gas. 
Whoever departs from the rules of humane warfare can only 
expect that we shall do the same. I wilt continue this struggle, 
no matter against whom, until the safety of the Reich and its 
rights are secured. 

For six years now I have been working on the building up 
of the German defences. Over 90 milliards have in that time 
been spenton the building up of these defence forces. They are 
now the best equipped and are above all comparison with what 
they were in 1914. My trust in them is unshakable. When 
I called up these forces and when I now ask sacrifices of the 
German people and if necessary every sacrifice, then I have a 
right to do so, for I also am to-day absolutely ready, just as 
we were formerly, to make every personal sacrifice. 

I am asking of no German man more than I. myself was 
ready throughout four years at any time to do. _ There will be 
no hardships for Germans to which I myself will not submit. 
My whole life henceforth belongs more than ever to my people. 
I am from now on just first soldier of the German Reich. I 
have once more put on that coat that was the most sacred and 
dear to me. I will not take it off again until victory is secured, 
or I will not survive the outcome. 

Should anything happen to me in the struggle then my first 
successor is Party Comrade Goring ; should anything happen 
to Party Comrade Goring my next successor is Party Comrade 
Hess. You would then be under obligation to give to tiiein 
as FQhrcr the same blind loyalty and obedience as to myself. 
Should anything happen to Party Comrade Hess, then by law 
the Senate will be called, and will choose from -its midst the 
most worthy — that is to say the bravest — successor. 

As a National Socialist and as German soldier I enter upon 
this struggle with a stout heart. My whole life has been 
nothing but one long struggle for my people, for its restoration, 
and for Germany. There was only one watchword for that 
struggle ; faith in this people. One word I have never learned ; 
that is, surrender. 

If, however, anyone thinks that we are facing a hard time, I 
should ask him to remember that once a Prussian King, with a 
ridiculously small State, opposed a stronger coalition, and in 
three wars finally came out successful because that State had 
that stout heart that we need in these times. I would, there- 
fore, like to assure all the world that a November 1918 will 
never be repeated in German history. Just as 1 myself am 
ready at any time to stake my life — anyone can take it for my 
people and for Germany — so 1 ask the same of all others. 

Whoever, however, thinks he can oppose this national 
command, whether directly or indirectly, shall fall. We have 
nothing to do with traitors. Wc arc all faithful to our old 
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principle. It is quite unimportant whether we ourselves live, 
but it is essential that our people shall live, that Germany shall 
live. The sacrifice that is demanded of iis is not greater than 
the sacrifice that many generations have made. If we form a 
community closely bound together by vows, ready for any- 
thing, resolved never to surrender, then our will will master 
: every hardship and difficulty. And I would like to close with 
the declaration that . I once 'made when I began the stniggle 
for power in the Reich. I then said : “ If our will is so strong 
that no hardship and suffering can subdue it, then our will and 
bur German might shall prevail.” 


. , No.. 107. 

Herr Hitler' a Proclamation to the German Army on ' 
September 1, 1939. 

(Translation.) 

. The Polish State has refused the peaceful settlement of 
relations which I desired, and has appealed to arms. Germans 
in Poland .are persecuted with bloody terror and driven from 
their houses, A series of violations of the frontier, intolerable 
to a great Power, prove that Poland is no longer willing to 
respect the frontier of the Reich. 

In order to put an end to this lunacy, I have no other choice 
than to meet force wdth force from now on. The German 
Army will fight the battle for the honour and the vital rights 
of reborn Germany with hard determination. I expect that 
every soldier, mindful of the great traditions of eternal German 
soldiery, will ever remain conscious that he is a representative 
of the National-Socialist Greater Germany. Long live our 
people and our Reich ! 


No. 108. 

Proclamation by Herr Forster and Exchange of Telegrams 
between Herr Forster and Herr Hitler, September I, 1939. 

Herr Forster’s proclamation to the people of Danzig, as 
given over the German wireless, was as follows 
(Translation.) 

“ Men and women of Danzig ; The hour for which you 
have been longing for twenty years has come. This day 
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Danzig has returned to the great German Heich. Our 
FUhrer, Adolf Hitler, has freed us. 

“ The Swastika flag, the flag of the German Reich, is 
flying to-day for the first time from the public buildings of 
Danzig. It also flies /fom the former Polish buildings, and 
everywhere in the harbour, the towers of the ancient town 
hall and St, Mary's Church. The bells ring in Danzig's 
hour of liberation. 

“ We thank our God that He gave the Fuhrer the power 
and the opportunity of freeing us from the evil of the Ver- 
sailles Diktat. We Danzigers are happy to be able to 
become now citizens of the Reich. Men and .women of 
Danzig, we wish to stand together in this solemn hour and 
stretch out our hand and take a solemn oath to the Fuhrer 
to do everything that lies in our power for our glorious 
Greater Germany. Long live German Danzig, which has 
been liberated and returned again to the Reich ! Long live 
our great German fatherland 1 ’* 

Herr Forster also sent the following telegram to Herr 
Hitler 

(Translation.) 

'* My FQhrcr, I have just signed the following con- 
stitutional law concerning the reunion of Danzig with the 
Reich, and I have put it into force : — 

“ The constitutional law concerning the reunion of 
the Free City of Danzig with the German Reich from 
September 1 : — 

“ Article 1. The Constitution of the Free City of Danzig 
is cancelled with immediate effect. 

“ Art. 2. All legislative and executive power is in the 
hands of the head of the State. 

“ Art. 3. The Free City of Danzig with its Icrritorj’ and 
population shall immediately form pan of the territory of 
the German Reich. 

“Art. 4. Until the Ftlhrcr makes a definite decision 
about the introduction of German Reich law. nil legal 
provisions of the Constitution remain in force as they arc 
at the moment of the issue of this coastitutional lav.-, 

“ 1 ask you, my Ffibrcr, in the name of Danzig and its 
population, to agree to this constitutional l.aw and to cirry 
out the re-incorporation of Danzig by ,n law of the German 
Reich. The eternal gratitude and cscrlasting faith of 
Danzig is devotedly pledged to you, my Fiihrcr.” 


Herr Hitler sent the following telegram in reply . I 

(Translation.) " j 

“ I accept the proclamation of the Free State of Danzic * 
concerm'ng the return to the German Reich. "■ 

“ I thank you, Gauleiter Forster, and all Danzig men and | 
women for the resolute loyalty which you and they have | 
preserved for so many years. Greater Germany greets vou i 
with overflowing heart. The law for reunion is ratified j 
forthwith. I appoint you herewith as head of the civil j 
administration of Danzig.” i 


No. 109. 

Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson (^Berlin). 

(Telegraphic.) Foreign Ojjice, September 1, 1939, 4.45 p.m. 

• My immediately following telegram contains the text of a 
communication that you should, in conjunction with your 
French colleague, make at once to the German Government. 

2. You should ask for immediate reply and report result of 
your interview. I shall then send you further instructions. 

3. In reply to any question-you may explain that the present 
communication is in the nanire of warning and is not to be 
considered as an ultimatum. 

4. For your own information. If the German reply is 
unsatisfactory the next stage will be either an ultimatum with 
time limit or an immediate declaration of war. 


No. no. 

Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson (^Berlin). 

(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, September 1, 1939, 5.45 p.m. . 
Following is text referred to in my immediately preceding 

telegram ; — . . , „ ;• 

On the instructions of His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, I have the honour to make the 
following communication : — , ' 

Early this morning the German Chancellor issued a pro- 
clamation to the German army which indicated clearly that he 
was about to attack Poland. 
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Information which has reached His Majesty's Government 
in the United Kingdom and the French Government indicates 
that German troops have crossed the Polish frontier and that 
attacks upon Polish towns are proceeding. 

In these circumstances, it appears to the Governments of 
the United Kingdom and France that by their action the 
German Government have created conditions (viz., an aggres- 
sive act of force against Poland threatening the independence 
of Poland) which call for the implementation by the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom and France of the undertaking 
to Poland to come to her assistance. " 

I am accordingly to inform your Excellency that unless the 
German Government arc prepared to give His Majesty’s 
Government satisfactory assurances that the German Govern- 
ment have suspended all aggressive action against Poland and 
are prepared promptly to withdraw their forces from Polish 
territory, His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
will without hesitation fulfil their obligations to Poland. 


No. in. 

Sir N. ifettdersort to ISscourit Haiifax {received 10.30 p.m.). 

(Telegraphic.) Berlin, September 1, 1939. 

Your telegrams of 1st September.* 

I was received by Herr von Ribbentrop at 9.30 this evening, 
and handed him the communication from His Majesty’s 
Government. After reading it, he said that he wished to state 
that it was not Germany who had aggressed Poland, that on 
the contrary it was Poland who had provoked Germany for a 
long time past ; that it was the Poles who had first mobilised 
and that yesterday it was Poland that had invaded German 
territop' with troops of the regular army. 

I said that I was instructed to ask for immediate answer. 
The Minister replied that he would submit the British com- 
munication to the Head of the State. 

I replied that I realised that this would be ncrcss.ary, and 
that I was at his disposal at whatever time he might be in a 
position to give the Chancellor’s answer. 

Herr von Ribbentrop then remarked that if His Majesty’s 
Government had been as active, v/j-d-m Poland, as they had 
been vis-d-vis Germany, a settlement would have been reached 
at an early stage. 

French Ambassador saw Herr von Ribbentrop immediately 
after and received an identic reply. 

• Nos. 109 and no, 
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As I was leaving Herr von Ribbentrop gave me long cxplana- 
tion of why he had been unable to give, me text of German 
proposals two nights ago. I told him that his attitude on 
that occasion had been most unhelpful and had efiectiveW 
prevented me from making a last eflbrt for peace, and that 1 
greatly deplored it. , . 

He -was. courteous and polite this evening.. I am' inclined 
to beheve that Herr Hitler’s answer will be an attempt to 
avoid war vwth Great Britain and France, but not likely to be 
one which we can accept. . 


No. 112. 

tS'ir.H. Ketmard to Viscoiini Halifax {received 2 p.m.) 

(Telegraphic.)- . • Warsaw,' September I, 191>9. . 

Minister for Forei^ Affairs has just telephoned to me in 
the middle of an air raid to beg me to point out to your Lord- 
ship that -various cases of armed German aggression, which , 

. have occurred this morning on Polish soil, cannot be taken ( 
longer as mere isolated cases but constitute acts of war. Various i 
open towns have been bombed from the air, with hea \7 civilian :) 
casualties, and his Excellency drew my attention to desirability j 
of some military action from the air this afternoon. I 

2. His Excellency pointed out that at 6.30 p.m. Polish i 
Ambassador saw Herr von. Ribbentrop and expressed readiness .'4 
of Polish Government to enter into direct negotiations. At ■ i 
dawn this morning, without any further diplomatic develop- > j 
ment dr declaration of war, Germany had committed various ' 
acts of unprovoked aggression on a major scale, and thus, ; 
while Polish Government had made every cRbrt to avoid • 
serious clashes, German forces had deliberately attacked ; 
Polish territory and already caused deaths of numerous innocent 
civilians. Polish Government had, therefore, no course but 

to break off relations with German Government, and Polish 
Ambassador at Berlin has asked for his passports. 

3. His Excellency failed to see what measures could now be ; 
taken to prevent European war, and while he did not say so 
in so many words it is obvious that he hopes His Majesty s 
Government will take some action of a rnilitary character to 
relieve the pressure on this field of operations. 

4. M.- Beck has also given me a categorical and official 

denial that any Polish act of aggression occurred last night as , 
stated by Deutsches Nachrichtcn-Bilro. j 

5. French Ambassador has suggested to me that Frcncn 
and British wireless should repeatedly point out that Germany 
has openly and flagrantly attacked Poland without warning. 
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No. Ill 

Viscount Halifax to Sir JJ. Kcnnard OVarsav;). 

Sir, Foreign Office, September 1, 1939. 

The Polish Ambassador called to see me at his request 
at 10.30 this morning. Count Raezyriski said that he had 
been officially informed from Paris that Gertnan forces had 
crossed the frontier at four points. He added that the to'.’.ns 
of Vilno, Grodno, Brest-Litovsk, Lodz, Katowee and Cracow 
were being bombed and that at 9 a.m. an air attack had been 
made on Warsaw, as a result of which there were many civilian 
victims, including women and children. As regards the 
German attack, he understood, although he had no official 
information, that the points at the frontier which had been 
crossed were near Danzig, in East Prussia and Upper Silesia. 
His Excellency said that he had few words to add, except 
that it was a plain ease as provided for by the treaty. I said 
that I had no doubt on the facts as he had reported them t! at 
we should take the same view. 

I am, &c. 

HALIFAX. 


No. 114. 

Viscount Halifax to Sir N. Henderson {Berlin). 

Sir, Foreign Office, September !, 1939, 

I ASKED the German Qiargc d’Afiaircs to cal! on me at 
10, Downing Street at 10.50 this morning, and informed him 
that I had done this because we had received a good many 
reports to the enbet that German forces had crossed the Polish 
frontier at several points. Dr. Kordt interrupted me to ask 
whether I meant the Polish frontier or that of the Danzig Free 
State. I replied that the Polish Ambassador had mentioned 
four points, but that I did not know which points these were. 
We also had information that several Polish towns, including 
Warsaw, had been bombed. 

2. I asked Dr. Kordt whether he had any infoimation which 
would enable him to cast any light upon these reports. He 
replied that he had no information whatsoever. 1 then said 
that 1 assumed, therefore, that he had no communication to 
make to us from his Government. Dr. Kordt replied th.nt he 
had none with the cxa-piion of two notes vvhich he had sent 
in earlier in the morning relating to the hmitaticn of .shirrm;.; 
and of the passage of aircraft in the Gulf of Danzig. Dr. 
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Kordt explained that this related to the whole gulf and not 1 
only to the port of Danzig. I informed Dr. Kordt tliat I had 
not yet seen these notes. * 

3. I went on to infornt Dr. Kordt that the reports to which 
I had drawn his attention created a verj' serious situation. 

It was not necessary for me to say anything more at the present 
except to let him know that the Cabinet would meet later 
in the morning and that any further communication which 
wc might have to make would be addressed to his Government 
in Berlin, but w'e should inform him of the character of that 
communication. 

4. Before he left, Dr. Kordt stated that he had just listened 

on the v\ireless to the beginning of the Fiihrer's speech in the 
Reichstag. He had not heard the latter mention any of the j 
points to which I have drawn attention. The FQhrer had ] 
said, however, that the situation was intolerable and that he j 
was obliged to draw the necessary consequences. j 

5. Dr. Kordt subsequently telephoned at 11.30 a.m. to say j 

that he had received a telephone message from the News ) 
Department in the German Ministry for Foreign Affairs to } 
the effect that the news that Warsaw and other towns were 4 
being bombed was untrue. He also repeated to me a sentence ] 
from the Fiihrer’s speech to the effect that since this morning \ 
shooting was taking place from the Polish side, arid (he Germans j 
were shooting back. I 

I am, &c. '■} 

' HALIFAX. ; 


No. 115. 

Sir H. Kennard to Viscount Halifax {received 8 p.m.). 

(Telegraphic.) fVarsaw, September 2, 1939. 

M. Beck requested French Ambassador and me to see him 
to-day and point out while the Polish army was sternly resisting 
(he German attack it found itself much hampered by German 
superiority in the air. It was possible for German Air, Force 
to throw whole of their weight on this front at present, and he 
very discreetly suggested it was essential that there should be 
some diversion as soon as possible in the West. 

2. He hoped, therefore, we would inform him as soon as 
possible of entry of the (wo countries into the war and that 
our aircraft would find it possible to draw off a considerable 
proportion of German aircraft operating on this front. 

3. His Excellency also drew our attention to the fact that 
German aircraft had not confined themselves strictly to nuhtaiy 
obj'cctives. They have bombed factories not engaged m war 
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work, villages not near militar>’ objectives, and have caused 
severe losses among civilian population. 

4. I trust I may be informed at the earliest possible moment 
of our declaration of war and that our air force will make every 
effort to show activity on western front with a view to relieving 
pressure here. 


No. 116. 

Speech hy the Prime Minister in the House of Commons on 
September 2, 1939. 

The Prime Minister : Sir Nevile Henderson was received by 
Hm von Ribbentrop at half-past nine last night, and lie 
delivered the warning message which was read to the House 
yesterday. Herr von Ribbentrop replied that he must submit 
the communication to the German Chancellor. Our Ambas- 
sador declared his readiness to receive the Chancellor’s reply. 
Up to the present no reply has been received. 

It may be that the delay is caused by consideration of a 
proposal which, meanwhile, had been put forward by the Italian 
Government, that hostilities should cease and that there should 
then immediately be a conference between the five Powers, 
Great Britain, France, Poland, Germany and Italy. While 
appreciating the efforts of the Italian Government, His Majesty’s 
Government, for their part, would find it impossible to take 
part in a conference while Poland is being subjected to invasion, 
her towns are under bombardment and Danzig is facing made 
the subject of a unilateral settlement by force. His Majesty’s 
Government will, as stated yesterday, be bound to take action 
unless the German forces arc withdrawn from Polish territory. 
They arc in communication with the French Government 
as to the limit of time within which it would be necessary for 
the British and French Governments to know' whether the 
German Government were prepared to effect such a witiidraw-al. 
If the German Government should agree to withdraw their 
forces then His Majesty’s Government would be willing to 
regard the position as being the same as it was before the 
German forces crossed the Polish frontier. Hint is to ray, 
the way would be open to discussion between the Gcrm.'in 
and Polish Governments on the matters at issue between them, 
on the understanding that the settlement arrived at was one 
that safeguarded the vital interests of Poland and was secured 
by an international guarantee. If the Gcrmein and Polirh 
Governments wished that other Powers should be associated 
with them in the discussion. His Majesty’s Government for 
their part would be willing to agree. 
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There is. one other matter to which allusion should be made ] 
in order that the present situation mav be perfectly' clear ’ 
Yesterday Herr Forster who, on 23rd August, had, in'contra^ | 
yention of the Datuzig constitution, become the head of the ? 
State, decreed the incorporation of Danzig in the Reich and | 
the dissolution of the Constitution. Herr Hitler was asked , ] 
to give effect to this decree by German law. At a meeting | 
of the Reichstag 3 'esterday morning a law was passed for thV | 
reunion of Danzig with the Reich. The international status | 
of Danzig as a Free City is established by a treaty of which i 
His Majesty’s Government are a signatory, and the Free City \ 
was placed under the protection of the League of Nations. 
The rights given to Poland in Danzig by treaty arc defined 
and confirmed by agreement concluded between .Danzig and 
Poland. The action taken by the Danzig authorities and the 
Reichstag yesterday is the final step in the unilateral repudiation 
of these international instruments, which could only be modified ! 
by negotiation. His Majesty’s Government do not, therefore, 
recognise either the validity of the grounds on which the ;; 
action of the Danzig authorities was based, the validity of this 
action itself, or of the effect given to it by the German Govern- 
ment. - 

Later in the debate, the Prime Minister said: I think the | 
House recognises that the Government is in a somewhat ■. 
difficult position. I suppose it always must be a difficulty j 
for allies who have to communicate with one another by 
telephone to synchronise their thoughts and actions as quickly c 
as those who are in the same room ; but I should be horrified 
if the House thought for one moment that the statement that 
I have made to them betrayed the slightest weakening either 
of this Goyefnment or of the French Government in the 
attitude which we have already taken up. I am bound to 
say that I myself share the distrust which the right lion. 
Gentleman expressed of manoeuvres of this kind. 1 should 
have been very glad had it been possible for me to say to the 
House now that the French Government and ourselves were 
agreed to make the shortest possible limit to the time when ! 
action should be taken by both of us. . 

It is very possible that the communications which we have 
had with the French Government will receive a reply from 
them in the course of the ne-\t few hours. I understand that 
the French Cabinet is in session at this moment, and I feel 
certain that I can make a statement to the House of a definite 
character to-niorrovv when the House meets again. . I am the 
last man to neglect any opportunity which I consider affords 
a serious chance of avoiding the great catastrophe of war even 
at the last moment, but I confess that in the present case I •« 
should have to be convinced of the good faith of the other 
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side in any action which they took before I could regard the 
proposition which has been made as one to whicli we could 
expect a reasonable chance of a successful issue. I anticipate 
that there is only one answer I shall be able to give to the 
House to-morrow. I hope that the issue will be brought to 
a close at the earliest possible moment so that we may know 
where we arc, and I trust that the House, realising the position 
which I have tried to put before it, will believe me that 1 speak- 
in complete good faith and will not prolong the discussion 
which, perhaps, might make our position moic embarrassing 
than if is. 


No. 117. 

Mr. Preston to Viscount Halifax. 

(Telegraphic.) Kovno, September 2, 1939. 

Following from M. Burckhardt : — 

“ I arrived here by car evening of 1st September. From 
midnight 30th August until midnight 31st August I was 
under surveillance of agents of Gestapo in Danzig, On 
1st September at 8 a.m. I was visited by Herr Forster and 
Vice-President of Danzig Senate. Herr I'or.stcr informed 
me that he considered my functions as High Commissioner 
had terminated and that he intended to fly Hakenkreur. 
from building of High Commission. If I wished to leave 
before he did so I had better depart within (wo hours. 
During these two hours I was constantly visited by agents 
of Gestapo v/ho endeavoured to induce me to expedite my 
dega turc. I am remaining at Kovno for the present 
intending to leave for Geneva.” 


No. 118. 

Viscoiatl Halifax to Sir A'. Henderson {Berlin). 

(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, September 3. 1939. 5 a.”.. 

PLrASE seek interview with Minister for Foreign AfT.ur.s 
at 9 a.m. to-day, Sunday or, if he cinnot see you then, arrange 
to convey at tliat lime to rcprcscntathc of German Govcinir.cnt 
the following communication : — 

“ In the communication which I had the lionour to nwl.c 
to you on Isl September I informed you, on the instructions 
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of Hjs Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
, Affairs, that, unless the German Government were prepared 
to give His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
satisfactory assurances that the German Government had 
suspended all aggressive action against Poland and were 
prepared promptly to withdraw their forces from Polish 
territory. His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
would, ivithout hesitation,- fulfil their obligations to Poland. 

“ Although this communication was made more than • 
twenty-four hours ago, no reply has been received but 
German attacks upon Poland have -been continued and 
intensified. I have accordingly the honour to inforrri you 
that, unless not later than 11 a.m., British Summer Time, 
to-day 3rd September, satisfactory assurances to the above 
effect have been given by, the German Government and 
have reached His Majesty’s Government in London, a 
state of war w'ill exist between the two countries as from 
that hour.” 

If the assurance referred to in the above communication is 
received, you should inform me by any means at your disposal 
before 1 1 a.m. to-day, 3rd September. If no such assurance 
is received here by 11 a.m., we shall inform the German 
representative that a state of war exists as from that hour. 


No. 119. 

Memorandum handed to Sir N. Henderson at 11.20 A.M. on 
September 3, 1939, by Herr von Ribbentrop. 

(Translation.) 

The German Government have received the British Govern- 
raem's uliimatum of the 3rd September, 1939.* They have 
the honour to reply as follows : — 

1. The German Government and tlie German people refuse 
to receive, accept, let alone to fulbl, demands in the nature of 
ultimata made by the British Government. 

2. On our eastern frontier there has for many months 
already reigned a condition of wnr. Since, the time when 
the Vcrsailies Ti -ty first tore Germany to pieces, all and 
every peaceful sci. cment was refused to all German Govern- 
ments. The Nat.onal Socialist Governn^ent also has since 
the year 1933 ii. u again and again to uinovc by peaceful 
negotiations the v.orst rapes and breaches of justice of this 
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treaty. The British Government have been among those 
who, by their intransigent altitude, took the chief part in frustra- 
ting every practical revision. SVithout the intervention of 
the British Government — of this the German Government 
and German people arc fully conscious — a reasonable solution 
doing justice to both sides would certainly have been found 
between Germany and Poland. For Germany did not have 
the intention nor had she raised the demands of annihilating 
Poland. The Reich demanded only the revision of those 
articles of the Versailles Treaty which already at the time of 
the formulation of that Dictate had been described by under- 
standing statesmen of all nations as being in the long run 
unbearable, and therefore impossible for a great nation and 
also for the entire political and economic interests of Eastern 
Europe. . British statesmen, too, declared the solution in the 
East which was then forced upon Germany as containing the 
germ of future wars. To remove this danger was the desire 
of all German Governments and especially the intention of 
the new National Socialist People’s Government. The 
blame for having prevented this peaceful revision lies svith the 
British Cabinet policy. 

3. The British Government have— an occurrence unique 
in history — given the Polish State full powers for ail actions 
against Germany which that State might conceivably intend 
to undertake. The British Government assured the Polish 
Government of their military support in all circumstances, 
should Germany defend herself against any provocation or 
attack. Thereupon the Polish terror against the Germans 
living in the territories which had been torn from Germany 
immediately assumed unbearable proportions. The Free 
City of Danzig was, in violation of all legal provisions, first 
threatened with destruction economically and by measures of 
customs policy, and was finally subjected to a military blockade 
and its communications strangled. AH these violations of 
the Danzig Statute, which were well known to the British 
Government, were approved and covered by the blank cheque 
given to Poland. The German Government, though moved 
by the sufferings of the German population which was being 
tortured and treated in an inhuman manner, nevertheless 
remained a patient onlooker for five months, without under- 
taking even on one single occasion any similar aggiessivc 
action against Poland. They only warned Poland that these 
happenings would in the long run be unbcar.iblc. and that 
they were determined, in the event of no other kiml of assis- 
tance being given to this population, to help them themselves. 
All these happenings were known in cverj- detail to the Btuoli 
Government. It would have been easy for them to u c their 
great influence in Warsaw in order to exhon tb.osc in power 
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there to exercise justice and humaneness and to keep to th" 
existing obligations. The British Government did not do . 

rh the contrar>', in emphasising continually their 
obligation to assist Poland underall circumstances, they actiiaiiy 
- encouraged the Polish Government to continue in their criminal 
attitude which \vas threatening the peace of Europe. In this 
spirit, the British Government rejected the proposal of Signor 
Mussolini, AyhicH might still have been able to save the peace 
of-Europe, in spite of the fact that the German Govemmcni 
had declared their willingness to, agree to it. The British 
Government, therefore, bear the responsibility for ,aH the 
unhappiness and miseiy which have now overtaken and are 
about to overtake many peoples. 

4. After all efforts at finding and concluding a peaceful 
solution had been rendered impossible by the intransigence 
of the PoUsh Government covered as they were by England, 
after the conditions resembling civil war, which had existed 
already for months at the eastern frontier of the Reich, had 
gradually developed into open attacks on German terrilorj', 
without the British Government raising any objections, the . 
German Government determined to put an end to this continual 
threat, unbearable for a great Power, to the external and finally 
also to the internal peace of the German people, and to end it 
by those means which, since the Democratic Governments 
had in effect sabotaged all other possibilities of revision, alone 
remained at their disposal for the defence of the peace, security 
and honour of the Germans. The last attacks of the Poles 
threatening Reich territory they answered with similar measures. 
The German Government do not intend, on account of any 
sort of British intentions or obligations in the East, to tolerate 
conditions which are identical with those conditions, which 
we obser\'e in Palestine which is under British protection. 
The German people, however, above all do not intend to allow 
themselves to be ill-treated by Poles. 

5. The German Government, therefore, reject the attempt 
to force Germany, by means of a demand having the character 
of an ultimatum, to recall its forces which are lined up for the 
defence of the Reich, and thereby to accept the old unrest and 
the old injustice. The threat that, failing this, they will fight 
Germany in the war, corresponds to the intention proclaimed 
for years -past by numerous British politicians. The German 
Government and the German people have assured the English 
people countless times how much they desire an understanding, 
indeed close friendship, with them. If the British Govern- 
ment hitherto always refused these offers and now answer 
them with an open threat of \var, it is not the fault of the 
German people and of their Government, but c.xcliisively the 
fault of the British Cabinet or of those men who for years have 
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been preaching the destruction and extermination of the 
German people. The German people and their Government 
do not, like Great Britain, intend to dominate the world, but 
they are determined to defend their own liberty, their inde- 
pendence, and above all their life. The intention, communi- 
cated to us by order of the British Government by Mr. King- 
Hall, of carrying the destruction of the German people even 
further than was done through the Versailles Treaty is taken 
note of by us, and we shall therefore answer any aggressive 
action on the part of England with the same weapons and in 
the same form. 


No. 120. 

Speech by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons on 
September 3, 1939. 

The Prime Minister : When I spoke last night to the House I 
could not but be aware that in some parts of the House there 
were doubts and some bewilderment as to whether there had 
been any weakening, hesitation or vacillation on the part of 
His Majesty’s Government. In the circumstances, T make 
no reproach, for if I had been in the same position as hon. 
members sitting not on this Bench and not in possession of 
all the information which wc have, I should very likely have 
felt the same. The statement which I have to make this 
morning will show that there were no grounds for doubt. .Wc 
were in consultation all day yesterday with the French Govern- 
ment and we felt that the intensified action which the Germans 
were taking against Poland allowed no delay in making our 
own position clear. Accordingly, wc decided to send to our 
Ambassador in Berlin instiuctions which ho was to hand at 
9 o’clock this morning to the German Foreign Secretary and 
which read as follows ; — 

“ Sir, 

“ In the communication which I had the honour to make 
to you on the 1st September, I informed you, on the instruc- 
tions of His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, that unless the German Government were prepared 
to give His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
satisfactory assurances that the German Go%'cmmrnl had 
suspended all aggressive action against Poland and were 
prepared promptly to withdraw their forces from Polish 
icrritoiy. His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
would, without hesitation, fulfil their obligations to Poland. 

“Although this communication was made more than 
twenty-four hours ago, no reply has been received but 
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German attacks upon Poland have been continued and in- 
tensified. I have accordingly the honour to inform you that 
unless not later than 1 1 British Summer Time, to-day 
3rd September, satisfactory assurances to the above cfTect 
have- been given by the German -Government and have 
reached His Majesty’s Government in London, a state of 
war will exist between the two countries as from that hour." 

That was the final Note. No such undertaking was received 
by the time stipulated, and, consequently, this country is at 
war with Germany. I am in a position to inform the House 
that, according to arrangments made between the British and 
French Governments, the French Ambassador in Berlin is 
at this moment making a similar demarche, accompanied also 
by a definite time limit. The House has already been made 
aware of our plans. As I said the other day, we arc ready. 

This is a sad day for all of us, and to none is if sadder than 
to me. Everything that I have worked for, everything that I 
have hoped for, everything that I have believed in during my 
public life, has crashed into ruins. There is only one thing 
left for me to do ; that is, to devote what strength and powers 
I have to forwarding the victory of the cause for which we have 
to sacrifice so much. I cannot tell what part I may be allowed 
to play myself ; I trust I may live to see the day when Hitlerism 
has been destroyed and a liberated Europe has been re- 
established. 


No. 121. 

Herr Hitler's Proclamations of September 3, 1939, to the German 
People and the German Army. 

(Translation.) 

Appeal to the German People. 

Great Britain has for centuries pursued the aim of rendering 
the peoples of Europe defenceless against the British policy of 
world conquest by proclaiming a balance of power, in which 
Great Britain claimed the right to attack on threadbare pretexts 
and destroy that European State ivhich at the moment seemed 
most dangerous. Thus, at one time, she fought the world 
power of Spain, later the Dutch, then the French, and, since 
the year 1871, the German. „ , i 

Wc ourselves have been witnesses of the policy of encircle- 
ment which has been carried on by Great Britain against 
Germany since before the w'ar. Just as the German nation 
had begun, under its National Socialist leadership, to recover 
from the frightful consequences of the Diktat of Versailles, 
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and threatened to survive the crisis, British encirclement im- 
mediately began once more. 

The British war inciters spread the lie before the War that 
the battle was only against the House of Hohcnzollcm or 
German militarism ; that they had no designs on German 
colonies ; that they had no intention of taking the German 
mercantile fleet. They then oppressed the German people 
under the Versailles Diktat, the faithful fulfilment of which 
would have sooner or later exterminated 20 million Germans. 

I undertook to mobilise the resistance of the German nation 
against this, and to assure work and bread for them. But as 
the peaceful revision of the Versailles Diktat of force seemed to 
tje succeeding, and the German people again began to live, 
the new British encirclement policy was resumed. The same 
lying inciters appeared as in 1914. I have many times offered 
Great Britain and the British people the understanding and 
friendship of the German people. My whole policy was based 
on the idea of this understanding. I have always been re- 
pelled. I had for years been aware that the aim of these war 
inciters had for long been to take Germany by surprise at a 
favourable opportunity. 

1 am more firmly determined than ever to beat back this 
attack. Germany shall not again capitulate. There is no 
sense in sacrificing one life after another and submitting to 
an even worse Versailles Diktat. We have never been a nation 
of slaves and will not be one in the future. Whatever Germans 
in the past had to sacrifice for the existence of our realm, they 
shall not be greater than those which we are to-day prepared 
to make. 

This resolve is an inexorable one. It necessitates the most 
thorough measures, and imposes on, us one law above all 
others : If the soldier is fighting at the front, no one shall 
profit by the war. If the soldier fails at the front no one at 
home shall evade his duty. 

As long as the German people was united it has never been 
conquered. It was the lack of unity in 1918 that led to collapse. 
Whoever offends against this unity need expect nothing else 
than annihilation as an enemy of the nation. If our people 
fulfils its highest duty in this sense, that God will keep us who 
has ahvays bestowed His mercy on him who was determined 
to help himself. 

Appeal to the German Army on the iVestern Front. 

Soldiers of the Western Army ; just as before the War, so 
after the War Great Britain has pursued the policy of Germany’s 
encirclement. In spite of the fact that Germany has no 
demands to make on any other State to the West of the Reich ; 
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in spite of the fact that Germany claims no territorial revision 
in this territory; and in spite of. the. fact that Germany has 
made, above all to Great Britain just as to France, the offer of 
a cordial understanding, indeed of friendship. The British 
Government, driven on by those warmongers whom we knew 
in the last War, have resolved to let fall their ma^ and to 
proclaim war on a threadbare pretext. 

The German people and your comrades in the East now 
expect from you, soldiers of the Western Front, that you shall 
protect the frontiers of the Reich, unshakable as a ^\'ali of steel 
and. iron, against every attack, in an array of fortifications 
which is a hundred times stronger than that western Bont of 
the Great War, which was never conquered. 

If you do your duty, the battle in the Rist will have reached 
its successful conclusion in a few months, and then the power 
of the whole National Socialist State stands behind you. As 
an old soldier of the World War, and as your Supreme Com- 
mander, I am going, with confidence in you, to the Army on 
the East. Our plutocratic enemies will realise that they arc' 
how dealing with a different Germany from that of the year 
1914. — (Signed) Adolf Hitler. 


Attempted Mediation by other States. 

Message from 1/ie President of the United States of .America to 
His Majesty the King of Italy of August 23, and His 
Majesty's Reply of August 30, 1939. 


No. 122. 

From the President, of the United States of America to the King 

of Italy. 

Again a crisis in world affairs makes clear the responsibility 
of heads of nations for the fate of their own people, and, indeed, 

of humanity itself. , , , t. t 

It is because of the traditional accord between Italy and 
the United States and the ties of consanguinity between the 
millions of our citizens that I feel I can address your Majesty 
on behalf of the maintenance of world peace. 

It is ray belief, and that of the American people, that your 
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Majesty and your Majesty’s Government can greatJy-influence 
the averting of an outbreak of \yar- 

Any general war would cause to suffer all the nations, whether 
belligerent or neutral, ,\vhether victors or vanquished, and 
would clearly bring devastation to the peoples and perhaps 
the Governments of some nations most directly, concerned. 

The friends of the Italian people, and among them the 
American people, could only regard with grief the destruction 
of the great achievements which European nations and the 
Italian nation in particular have attained in the past generation, 

Wc in America, having welded a homogeneous nation out of 
many nationalities, often find it difficult to visualise the ani- 
mosities which so often have created a crisis among nations of 
Europe which are smaller than ours in population and territory, 
but we accept the fact that these nations have an absolute right 
to maintain their national independence if they so desire. 

If that is a sound doctrine, then it must apply to the weaker 
nations as well as' the stronger. The acceptance of this means 
peace, because fear of aggression ends. 

The alternative, which means of necessity efibrts by the 
strong to dominate the weak, will lead not only to war, but to 
long future years of oppression on the part of the victors and 
rebellion on the part of the vanquished — so history teaches us. 

On the 14th April last I. suggested, in essence, an under- 
standing that no armed forces should attack or invade the 
territory of any other independent nation, and that, this being 
assured, discussions should be undertaken to seek progressive 
relief from the burden of armaments and open the avenue of 
international trade, .including the sources of raw materials 
necessary for the peaceful economic life of each nation. 

I said that in these discussions the United States would 
gladly take part, and such peaceful conversations would make 
it wholly possible for Governments other than the United 
States to enter into peaceful discussions of the political and 
territorial problems in which, they are directly concerned. 

Were it possible for your Majesty’s Government to formulate 
proposals for a pacific solution of the present crisis along these 
lines, you are assured of the earnest sympathy of the United 
Slates. 

The Governments of Italy and the United States can to-day 
advance those ideals of Christianity which of late seem so 
often to have been obscured. 

The unheard voices of countless millions of human beings 
ask that they shall not be vainly sacrificed again. 
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